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“THE POINT OF THE 
EVENS WAS TO DO 
AND NOT TO BE 
DONE.” 
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CD ON 
BIFOCAL 
MEDIA 


DESJIRK 

Loose Ups Sink Ships 

"Loose Lips Sink Ships" delivers 
the intimidating sexual energy of 
PJ Harvey, the power of Shellac, 
and the song writing ability of 
Blonde Redhead. Comprised of 
Tim Herzog (Milemarker, Cursor, 
Jade Tree Records) on drums 
and Aimee Argote (Rubeo, Mr. 
Lady Records) on guitar/vocals, 
Des Ark is not a background 
music kind of band. Des_Ark is a 
"Holy shit! This is crushingly sexy, | 
intense, and intelligent!" kind of 
band. Congratulations earth. The-1 
Des_Ark full length is now 
available for consumption. 



CD ON 
ESCAPE 
ARTIST 
RECORDS 


IN PIECES 

Lions Write History 

In Pieces showcase a 
depth of poise and 
songwriting far beyond 
their previous work. With 
catchy hooks and 
melodies that crawl inside | 
your head perfected, In 
Pieces ambitiously 
explores new territory 
while retaining their 
hardcore roots and punk 
ethic. 



MUSIC GRUUP 
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CD ON 
BLACKOUT! 
RECORDS 


CRANKED UP! 

This Is A Weapon 

Authentic Philly street 
punk with ex-members 
of Violent Society and 
Bomb Squad. For fans 
of Casualties and Anti- 
Flag. 



« CD ON 
LUCID 
RECORDS 


THUNDERLIP 
S/T 

I So f*cking killer that you don't 
even know what to do with 
yourself... kick ass rock a la 
Black Sabbath/Ian Svenonius - 
in his Nation of Ulysses 
days/Motley Crue/The Hives/and | 
even a bit of The Darkness... 
Guitar solos, and serious guitar 
riffs... When I first saw them 
play, their singer was wearing 
spandex, no shirt, and a fur coat!I 
WHAT?... - their video for ‘Fire in | 
the Hole’ was shot on a 
F*CKING BATTLESHIP in North 
Carolina where these southern 
rockers are from! We’re not even| 
kidding about you needing this 
album. 


lb 

CD ON 

ia 

HAPPY 

COUPLES 

NEVER 

LAST 

ANGELVILLi 


We Are The Wolves 


Southern fried hillbilly 
metal punk rock and roll 
freakout for fans of 
Soilent Green, Mastodon, 
and Tragedy. You haven't 
heard anything like 
this. Out July 12th! 



CD ON 
MAGIC 
BULLET 


MENEGUAR 
I Was Born A! Night 

New York City's Meneguar 
delivers a harmonious 
melding of frantic rock 
energy and thoughtful 
composition; songs that 
beg to be heard, blared, 
ana sung over endlessly. 





CD ON 

ATHWB 

INC. 


MODERN LIFE IS WAR 
Witness 

"Witness" is not only musical 
progression for the band, but 
arguably true artistic perfection. 
"Witness" is their true story of 
real life struggle in contemporary 
rural America. As importantly, 
"Witness" is also their artistic 
journey into the soul of personal 
rebellion. An introspective gaze 
into the bitter exile of their own 
lost generation. Lyrically 
captivating, musically 
discordant, and soulfully 
haunting, "Witness" is both the 
crowning achievement and well 
worn scar we all long to 
artistically create. 



CD ON 
INDIANOLA 
RECORDS 


LIFE IN YOUR WAY 
Ignite And Rebuild 

In an era where the lines 
between new "Screamo" 
and "Melodic" hardcore 
are blurring, Life in Your 
Way's sophomore release 
"Ignite and Rebuild", 
serves up a full throttle 
blast of melodic hardcore 
I that harkens back to the 
glory days of Hopesfall. 
Shai Hulud, and 
Strongarm while distinctly 
j sprinkling their own spin on 
this once revered genre. 
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“SUCH AN EXTREME PHYSICAL 
PERFORMANCE ON STAGE LIKE 
WE HAVE REQUIRES EVERYBODY 
TO JUST FIGURE OUT WHATEVER 
WILL ENABLE YOU TO DO THAT. 
YOU HAVE TO HAVE A BAND 
THAT IS AN ARMY.” 

-EUGENE HUTZ, GOGOL BORDELLO 
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our-hair-out insane. 
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W hat if you could start over? 

What if you could leave 
the past behind and be¬ 
gin anew on a project, unfettered 

from whatever came before. Would 

you do it? Would it even be possible? 

It’s a question central to the story of 
the Evens, the new band from Fugazi’s Ian 
MacKaye and the Warmers’ Amy Farina: 
Canj/ou truly create something new and lasting when 
the shadow of what came before looms so large? And 
it’s a question that found reporter Trevor 
Kelley—back in Punk Planet after almost a 
year—riding the Chinatown bus to Wash¬ 
ington DC to answer. The answers he got, 
from both MacKaye and Farina, are fasci¬ 
nating and paint a unique picture of two 
people starting from scratch and building 
a new future together. 

The Evens aren’t the only people cre¬ 
ating something new this issue; it seems 
to be on everyone’s mind. From Mike Pat¬ 
ton’s explorations into acting, Gogol Bor¬ 
dello’s gypsy punk fusion, the Rainforest 
Action Network’s new strategy for deal¬ 
ing with corporate polluters, to Jennifer 
Pozner’s feminist re-thinking of media 
activism, this issue is filled with new ideas 
and new beginnings. 


This issue also marks a new beginning 
for the distribution of this magazine. Af¬ 
ter almost IO years of working with Mor- 
dam Records as our exclusive national dis¬ 
tributor, we have moved our newsstand and 
bookstore distribution to the fine folks at 
BigTop Newsstand Services, the distribu¬ 
tion arm of the not-for-profit Indepen¬ 
dent Press Association. We’re still work¬ 
ing with Mordam (now part of the larger 
Lumberjack-Mordam Music Group), but 
we now get the best of both worlds: the best 
music distributor in the country getting 
Punk Planet into record stores and the best 
newsstand distro getting us onto maga¬ 
zine racks. 

Finally, on a personal note, Punk Planet 
68 is being produced just days before the 
birth of my first child. Juggling an issue’s 
production with caring for a partner in the 
final stages of pregnancy has been a feat 
manageable only by the extraordinary work 
of everyone here at Punk Planet. As I embark 
on a new beginning of my own, I just want 
to thank the team here for such incred¬ 
ible work. 

To new starts and new beginnings, 










MAGNOLIA 

THUNDERPUSSY 

STARIN' DOWN THE SUN 


www.magnoliathunderpussy.com 

CD available at a record store near you and online at: 
Amazon.com, TowerRecords.com, 
CDBaby.com & FlyingMonkeyRecords.com 


Distributed by Morphius Records, Inc. 

100 E. 23rd Street Baltimore, MD 21218 
info@morphius.com www.morphius.com 
410662-0112 tel. 410662-0116 fax 
Distributor Rep: stephen@morphius.com 
Publicity and Radio inquiries: simeon@morphius.com 

.^ 


West LA legends, MAGNOLIA THUNDERPUSSY, blazed a genre¬ 
bending sonic trail during their tenure in the mid-1980s. 20 years 
later Mar Vista Records has released MTP's long-awaited debut 
album "Starin' Down the Sun" - a beautifully designed, full-color 
digipak featuring the band's complete1985 studio recordings, 13 
live tracks, and a 28-page booklet. MTP has also returned to the 
live circuit with a vengeance so make sure to see the band in its 
element. 


Thurston Moore [Sonic Youth]: 

"Magnolia Thunderpussy slip it in your head in classic So Cal 
fallout fashion. They shoulda been massive." 


Adam Pfahler [Jawbreaker/Whysall Lane]: 

"They were heavy like Black Flag. Pretty like the Meat Puppets. 
Playful like the Minutemen... MTP defied categorization." 


Flea [Red Hot Chili Peppers]: 

"Magnolia Thunderpussy shreds. The playing is real and free and 
rocketed into the astral plane propelled by the purest motivation. 
I am all for it." 

















SffifsT YEAR'S STELLAR EP, "SONGS TO TURN THE TIDE", THIS 
POWERHOUSE UPSTATE NEW YORK PUNK BAND GIVES YOU 13 ANTHEMIC AND 
INSPIRING TRACKS FOR FANS OF STRIKE ANYWHERE, GREEN DAY, AND BAD 
* RELIGION. THIS FULL LENGTH IS JAWDROPPING. DO NOT MISS IT. 


MORE INFORMATIM PLEASE VISIT WWW.HREWHEHREADY.COM AMO WWWjyRTIHJECTIOHRECORDS.COM I EXCLUSIVELY DISTRIBUTED BY 
SUBURBAH HOME RECORDS IH THE UHITED STATES I EXCLUSIVELY DISTRIBUTED BY REVELATIOH RECOROSINTERHATIONALLY 
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Rabbit 


THE BILLY NAYER SHOW’S 
SEVENTH FULL-LENGTH ALBUM 
ALSO AVAILABLE NOW AT 


ON DVD AT LAST! 


BILLYNAYER.COM 


The New York Times 


THE BILLY NAYER SHOW’S CULT CLASSIC FILM AVAILABLE IN FINE STORES 

and at WWW.AMERICANASTRONAUT.COM 



m imm 


The ladies of Del Cielo triumphantly return 
with their second full-length, Us vs. Them. 
A follow-up to 2001 ’s Wish and Wait, Us vs. 
Them is a collection of charged rock songs 
and contemplative ballads that alternately 
evoke passion, rawness, and a carefree 
outlook that are both refreshing and vital. 


NAVIES 


5 song CD EP from Navies who have 
captivated listeners across the U.S. with 
their brand of aggressive, cerebral indie 
rock punctuated with dissonant instrumental 
parts and furious drumming. On tour now. 


zm 

lTfriii 


also available : BUGHUMMER - the getaway with : A piercing scream of temper, emotion, and romanticism, 
order online at www.lovitt.com I coming soon: Decahedron 2005 EP, Rah Bras Full Length, Ben Davis/Rosebuds CD and more! 

















PO BOX 11223 
PORTLAND. OR 97211 
WWW.SLOWDANCE.COM 



ONE.* THE VELVET TEEN "ELYSIUM" 

TWO.* RESCUE "FLAMINGO MINUTES" 

THREE * THE ROOTS OF ORCHIS "CROOKED CEILINGS" 
FOUR. * THE NEW TRUST "WE ARE FAST-MOVING..." 
FIVE. * KISSING TIGERS "PLEASURE OF RESISTANCE 
SIX. * THE '89 CUBS "THERE ARE GIANTS IN THE EARTH" 


P M " 

III._ 

SILVER SONYA 

MASTERING 

! ACCESSIBLE. AFFORDABLE. AUDIOPHILE. I 

I Fugazi, Dismemberment Plan, Q And Not U, Aloha, Minor Threat, The Evens, Shudder To | 
Think, Minus Story, El Guapo, Jawbox, Lungtish, Garland Of Hours, Frodus, Beauty Pill, 

I Medications, The Cassettes, Travis Morrison, The Sorts, Del Cielo, Rites of Spring, Gloria ' 
. Deluxe, Pagoda, Edie Sedgwick, Hoover | 

We welcome professional, home and hybrid recordings. | 

nnfUTftPT- silversonya@silversonya.com 
llUlilfllll. (703) 786-1090 
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%f ymi open cd 


chateauvallon cd 


Sickroom Records is pleased to announce this fine crop of 
2005 music. Also, look out for a new full length from Lozenge 
and a limited release 7” from Drums & Tuba. 


out now 

kash 

beauty is everywhere 
& kash cd 


out now 

bear claw 

find the sun 


out now 

the julius airwave 

dragons are the new pink 


www.southern.comwww.sickroomrecords.com 


available through southern distribution 


sickroom 



Fivecore adds 5 new releases 
to our catalog. Visit our site and listen 
to some tracks for free. 

Music that doesn’t suck!!! 


tut orbiting nubs 


VAIIOMIERDA 


THE MUNJERS PRO NT SIDE FIVE 


www. it coreRecords .com 
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On Livermore, gay 
clubs, and Giuliani. 

► Punk Planet— 

I was shocked by Larry Liver¬ 
more’s column in the Novem¬ 
ber/December issue. Liver¬ 
more opens by comparing a 
bouncer preventing gay men 
from having sex in a London 
cruising bar to breaking up a 
pair of dogs midway through 
mating.” Instead of critiqu¬ 
ing why sex should be po¬ 
liced within sex spaces at all 
(wait—sex might get in the way 
of drinking!), Livermore goes 
on to invoke New York mayor 
Rudolph Giuliani as the savior 
of all things sane. Of course, 
Livermore does this with the 
full knowledge that most peo¬ 
ple with a political conscious¬ 
ness view Giuliani s “quality 
of life” campaign as a brutal 
(and successful) attempt to rid 
New York of “undesirables” 
in order to make the city safer 
for gentrification and prop¬ 
erty development. Liver¬ 
more seems to think that it’s 
cool, or maybe punk rock, to 
come down on Giuliani’s side, 
and argue that brutal police 
murders of unarmed people 
of color were “aberrations”— 
nonsense which could’ve come 
right out of Giulani’s press 
kit. Livermore has no prob¬ 
lem with police violence, but 


thinks Giuliani went “over 
the top” when he shut down 
porn theaters. Livermore tells 
us that porn theaters should 
be allowed, as long as they are 
“discreet.” Livermore closes 
by saying, “What I love about 
Giuliani is that he grabbed a 
whole city by the scruff of the 
neck and made it understand.” 

If only grabbing Larry 
Livermore would make him 
understand: Giuliani’s trig¬ 
ger-happy Robocops were 
front-line warriors for the 
real estate profiteers who de¬ 
manded not just the terror¬ 
izing of people of color but 
the closure of porn theaters 
to make neighborhoods more 
“respectable”—that is, safer 
for suburbanites to sip san- 
gria lattes. “Discretion” only 
serves the violence of those in 
power—we should do every¬ 
thing to resist it. 

Mattilda, AKA Matt 
Bernstein Sycamore, editor of 
That’s Revolting! Queer Strategies for 
Resisti ng Assi milation 

We’ve written it 1,000 
times on the board, 
we swear. 

► To the editor, 

Nina Hagen had nothing to do 
with “99 Red Balloons” [Stat¬ 
ic, PP67]. That 1980s hit was 


by a group called Nena. 
Gretchen Wieshuber 

► PP, 

I don’t remember Nina Hagen 
singing really bad Euro pop 
songs like “99 P- e d Balloons.” 

I do remember a nice ditty 
about New York City being 
a favorite place for a honey¬ 
moon in a hotel room. Nena 
is no Nina. 

Scott Wahlquist 
Boonesville, VA 

► Hey— 

So I got a peek at my Nina Ha¬ 
gen interview and the thing is 
that she didn’t sing “99 Red 
Balloons” (that was a new-wave 
artist named Nena) and I’m 
wondering if in the next is¬ 
sue a retraction can be printed 
that clears my name? 

J0J0 

Attribute it to temporary insan¬ 
ity, the long hours that come at 
the end of production, or simple 
dyslexia, but indeed, as the 
many letters, phone calls, smoke 
signals, telegrams, and e-mails 
we’ve received on this topic point 
out, punk pioneer Nina Hagen 
is very different than the Ger¬ 
man pop band Nena. Next issue, 
watch us confuse weightlifting 


Black Flag frontman Henry 
Rollins with jazz great Sonny 
Rollins. 

—Dan 

They’ll be saying the 
same thing about 
Found some day. 

► Dear Punk Planet — 

The mark of a great magazine, 

I think, is that you can be in 
Stockholm crashing at a grafitti 
artist’s place and come across a 
stack of issues five or six years 
old, start flipping through 
them, and discover that one 
article after another still 
holds incredible relevance and 
meaning in your own current 
life. All week here I’ve been 
poring through ancient Punk 
Planets— “Death of a Texas 
Punk,” “Interview with Jade 
Tree Records,” “Guide to Dis¬ 
tributing Zines”—good fuckin’ 
stuff! 

Anyway, just a note to 
say keep up the good work. As 
a guy who also makes maga¬ 
zines, it’s heartening to see 
how long a shelf-life these 
things can have. 

Peace! 

Davy Rothbart 
Found Magazine 

E-mail your letters to letters@punkplanet.com or mail them 
to Punk Planet attn: letters 4229 N. Honore Chicago, II60613. 
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Blowfly, the original dirty rapper from the golden age 
of irreverence, the 1970s, returns! This 60 year-old % 
superhero of political incorrectness brings us an ^ 
election piss-take of epic proportions- taking on | 
issues like pussy, booty, Condoleeza Rice, and 
boogers with equal vigor. This blue humor will color <! 
voters of all states... a 

"Blowfly is a legend" - Snoop Doggy Dogg ™ 

"The great and all seeing, all knowing, all powerful, 
omnipotent horndog soul man extraordinaire" - The Nerve 
"George Clinton wanted to paint the White House blacky 
but under a Blowfly administration, it would be a 
deep, ribald blue" - Austin Chronicle J 

"so dirty he makes his friends and descendents l' 

2 Live Crew look like the Christian Coalition" 

- Pop Matters.com V? 

www.blowflymusic.com 


CULTURE SHOCK ROCK FROM THE HOUSE OF SUBVERSION 




At last! AT has resurrected the out-of-print 
treasures from these southern sludge legends! 

Collecting the “To A Frown” album, alongside 
the EPs "Unwilling to Explain” and “Wound”, 

“Welcome to Violence” also includes new 
artwork, 2 unreleased versions of later tracks 
and liner notes by Jello Biafra, Hank Williams III, 
and members of Antiseen, Sourvein, 
and Eyehategod. A must! 

"Loud, proud, rude, and crude" - Hank Williams III 

'The sonic assault these guys were putting on... 

was indeed a sight to behold" - Jeff Clayton, Antiseen 

"I hadn't seen a band this physical since Black Flag" - Jello Biafra 

'They were just plain great!"- Jimmy Bower, Eyehategod 


Dash Rip Rock • Recyclone 


The Bell Rays • Red. White & Black 
Maximum Rock 'n Soul! Tm seriously 
wondering why the entire Rock 
Underground is not worshipping this 
band." - Under the Volcano 
www.thebellrays.com 


PilotScottTracy ♦ Any City 

Pioneering the punk/new wave hybrid in die 
Causey Way. Scott and Tracy Cox-Sianton con¬ 
tinue to distort the medium in Riot Scott Tracy 
with tad-out guitars and polished synth-pop to 
satisfy your musical sweet tooth’ 
www.pstairlmes.com 


The Yuppie Pricks • Brokers Banquet 

Raging punk rock by Yuppies, made just for losers 


The ultimate tunes from the ultimate 
bar band! Features their breakout 
hit “Let’s Go Smoke Some Pot"! 

www.dashriprock.net 


people's mandate for conservative punk rock- so 
diversify your portfolio, bitches - and get with the 
Pricks www.yuppiepricks.com 


Available in June - New spoken word releases from Robert F. Williams and Norman Finkelstein!? 

Coming from AT in 2005 - New albums from Toxic Narcotic, Disaster Strikes, Skarp, Ani Kyd, and JELLO BIAFRA & THE MELVINS Part II!!! 
Still available - Flaming Stars "Named and Shamed"... The Freak Accident The Freak Accident"... Leftover Crack "Fuck World Trade"... Ludicra "Another Great Love Song"... Zolar X Timeless". 

www.alternativetentacles.com • for a massive catalog of punk rock and hardcore titles, books, merchandise and more, send $1 to: 

ALTERNATIVE TENTACLES * PO Box 419092, San Francisco, CA 94141 






















way- the crack of gunfire suddenly explodes in the mosque as the Marine fires at the seemingly 
dead man and then come the words. He’s dead now,* 


Today is i«K| 


"He's dead now,* He said it calmly, matter~of-factly, in a sort of sing-song voice that made my 

blood run cold.. and the Marines around him didn’t care. They just roamed around the mosque 

and began to drag around the corpses because, apparently, this was nothing to them. This was 
probably a commonplace inc ident. 


M m cots 
% V)*rrm Sew * 


We sat. horrified, stunned with the horror of the scene that unfolded in front of our eyes. H’s the 
thircU|Mof Eid and we were finally at^pather BBfamity- a cousin, his wife and their two 
ekte^^^^arK|MOusi<^|M|^ndin9 in line for two 

:>i 'ont^p||^Hc stei^Hth oniy^Hoic^He news anchor and the sobs o? 
m V BBmv i&jHandBed herein, f^^gn^^hock. eyes wide 
witMkief, glHMBlHon hHb? D«d1S|BWr! swallowed hard, 

trying to gulp away the lump lodged in my throat and watched as my cousin buried his face in 

his hands, ashamed to look at Ns daughter _ _ 


e-naii nvertwd 


.115 nanos, 8JHKHTIOV IV ^ tra muyn.v _ _ . - ■—. 

DIAL FOR LIFE ON THE MARGINS 

-What was I supposed to tell them?" He asked, an hour later, after we had sent his two 
daughters to help their grandmother in the kitchen, "What am I supposed to tell them- Yes 


River bend Iraq 


Girt Blog from Iraq... Set's talk 
war, politics sod occupation. 
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,ush, Kerry and Nader, We can safely take Nader 
ofVt win. We have a saying in Iraq. To tetla’a 
is head) he wool win. The real contest te . 
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“So that’s what they 
thought of us before they 
occupied us . . . that may be 
what they think of us now.” 

RIVERBEND’S BAGHDAD BURNING IS NOW A PLAY 
AND A BOOK—YET THE GIRL BLOGGER FROM IRAQ 
STILL HAS STATESIDE DOUBTERS 


I n August 2003, a young 
Iraqi woman using a pseud¬ 
onym—Riverbend—launched 
Baghdad Burning, a self- 
described “Girl Blog from 
Iraq” [see Punk Planet # 63] • Her 
first post promised little more 
than the norm in the relent¬ 
lessly expanding blogosphere: 

“So this is the begin¬ 
ning for me, I guess. I never 
thought I’d start my own we¬ 
blog . . . All I could think, 
every time I wanted to start 
one was ‘but who will read it?’ 
I guess I’ve got nothing to lose 
. . . but I’m warning you—ex¬ 
pect a lot of complaining and 
ranting.” 

That was 7 : 3 ^ PM. At 
8 :02, this: 

“Waking up anywhere in 
Iraq these days is a trial. It 
happens in one of two ways: 


either slowly, or with a jolt. 
The slow process works like 
this: you’re hanging in a place 
on the edge of consciousness, 
mentally grabbing at the fad¬ 
ing fragments of a dream . . . 
something creeps up around, 
all over you—like a fog. A 
warm heavy fog. It’s the heat . 

. . 120 F on the cooler nights. 
Your eyes flutter open and 
they search the dark in dis¬ 
may—the electricity has gone 
off. The ceiling fan is slowing 
down and you are now fully 
awake. Trying to sleep in the 
stifling heat is about as pro¬ 
ductive as trying to wish the 
ceiling fan into motion with 
your brain. Impossible. 

“The other way to wake 
up is to be jolted into reality 
with the sound of a gun-shot, 
explosion, or yelling. You sit 
up, horrified and panicked, 


any dream or nightmare shat¬ 
tered to oblivion. What can it 
be? A burglar? A gang of loot¬ 
ers? An attack? A bomb? Or 
maybe it’s just an American 
midnight raid?” 

For nearly two years, Riv¬ 
erbend has hooked readers 
with her exceptional gift for 
storytelling and her unique¬ 
ly intimate chronicle of life 
in post-invasion Iraq. Now, 
in New York, the Six Figures 
Theater Company has turned 
the blog into a captivating 
play, and the first year of Bagh¬ 
dad Burning has just been re¬ 
leased as a book, published in 
May by Feminist Press. 

In the book’s introduc¬ 
tion, journalist James Ridge¬ 
way writes*. “We don’t know 
much about Riverbend. She 
is in her mid-20s and lives 
in what seems to be a mid¬ 
dle-class section of Baghdad 
with her mother, father, and 
brother. Before the war she 
had a job involving comput¬ 
ers. She writes in excellent 
English with a slight Ameri¬ 
can inflection. New entries 
to her blog appear sometimes 
daily, sometimes days or even 


weeks apart. And to many 
of her readers, these entries 
have become perhaps the most 
important source of news 
from Iraq.” 

Baghdad Burning—the 
blog—averages nearly 6,000 
hits a day. On the days she 
posts, Riverbend gets about 
200 e-mails. On the days she 
doesn’t, IOO. “I get a sense of 
what the readers are like from 
the e-mails I get,” she says. 
“I’ve gotten letters from every 
continent—people living in 
countries I can’t even locate 
on a map—it’s just amazing. 

It’s hard to believe so many 
people of different lifestyles 
read it.” 

Riverbend has been re¬ 
ceiving book offers from the 
start. “Unfortunately,” Riv¬ 
erbend says, “all the agents 
and publishers who wanted to 
print [Baghdad Burning ] in book 
form would only do so on 
condition that I discontinue 
the blog and submit all mate¬ 
rial for the book.” 

It was an unacceptable ar¬ 
rangement. Then she received 
an e-mail from Livia Ten- 
zer at Feminist Press. Most of 
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“Oh my god, a rock band 
from Peru!” 

ANN ARBOR-BASED ARGENTINIAN NO FUN RECORDS 
BRINGS SOUTH AMERICAN MUSIC TO AN 
INTERNATIONAL AUDIENCE. 

C onsider Claudia Leo and Charlie Lorenzi South American punk's am¬ 
bassadors to the Northern Hemisphere. From their house on the west 
side of Ann Arbor, Michigan, these two Argentinean ex-pats run No Fun 
Records with the intention of bringing long ignored South American rock 
to the rest of the world. 

Lorenzi started the label in 1997 in his hometown of Buenos Aires 
to promote his own music, but after teaming up with Leo, a resident of 
Buenos Aires-turned-Ann Arborite, in 2001, No Fun has signed the For¬ 
gotten Boys (Brazil), the Butchers Orchestra (Buenos Aires), the Tandooris 
(Buenos Aires) and others and have made them available from this college 
town on the periphery of the Detroit scene. 

But bringing this music to America is a daunting prospect—“How 
do you promote a product that is totally unknown?” Leo asks rhetori¬ 
cally—but they're making progress; sales are up and good reviews are 
coming in from three continents. And, for Leo and Lorenzi, that paradox 
is part of the adventure. 

What is your motivation for promoting South American bands in 
North America? 


Riverbend's suitors, according 
to Tenzer, had been “big com¬ 
mercial publishers.” Feminist 
Press is a 35-year-old non¬ 
profit committed to provid¬ 
ing a publishing platform 
for women’s voices. Feminist 
Press, Riverbend says, “had 
the best offer—to allow me to 
continue the blog and turn it 
into a book simultaneously.” 

“We understood from the 
beginning,” Tenzer says, “that 
the blog is a living and grow¬ 
ing thing; that there are thou¬ 
sands of people around the 
world who read it online.” 

Tenzer was not surprised 
by the demands of the profit- 
driven publishing houses. “I 
think the book industry has 
been incredibly nervous about 
the World Wide Web and elec¬ 


tronic format.” 

Baghdad Burning —unlike 
the war that provides much of 
its material—is an unmitigat¬ 
ed success. But Riverbend is 
hardly settled in. “There are 
times when I feel it’s a waste 
of time and effort,” she says, 
“and there are other times 
when I’m glad I began it.” 

Part of that effort is de¬ 
ciding what stories to tell. “It’s 
difficult to write about very 
personal things,” she says, 
“because as soon as they are 
on the blog, they become dis¬ 
cussion points for complete 
strangers who don’t know what 
it feels like to live this situa¬ 
tion. I change my mind when I 
feel it’s an important issue that 
should be discussed. Some¬ 
times, I just feel the need to be 


heard—or read, rather.” 

Her family and friends 
urge caution. “I tend to say 
things that might anger cer¬ 
tain people,” Riverbend says. 
However, so long as she holds 
fast to her anonymity, she 
says, the concerns of family 
and friends are assuaged. 

That anonymity posed a 
unique challenge for Feminist 
Press. Although she has sur¬ 
vived a typically rancorous web 
vetting by disbelieving blog¬ 
gers, her real identity remains 
a closely guarded secret. 
Feminist Press has agreed to 
hold all proceeds from the 
book in an escrow account. 

At anytime, Riverbend can 
request to have the money 
sent to Baghdad or donated to 
charity. 


About her doubters, Riv¬ 
erbend was ardent early on: 
“The first reaction (usually 
from Americans) is: ‘You’re 
lying, you’re not Iraqi.’ Why 
am I not Iraqi? Well because 
A. I have Internet access 
(Iraqis have no Internet), B. I 
know how to use the Inter¬ 
net (Iraqis don’t know what 
computers are) and C. Iraqis 
don’t know how to speak Eng¬ 
lish (I must be a Liberal). All 
that shouldn’t bother me, but 
it does. I see the troops in the 
streets and think, ‘So that’s 
what they thought of us before 
they occupied us . . . that may 
be what they think of us now.’” 
—JeffSeverns Guntzel 

Baghdad Burning: Girl Blog from Iraq is available on paperback 
from Feminist Press for $11.95. 
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Lorenzi: We are based here in the US, but we sell all over. Fortu¬ 
nately, the US postal service is pretty good, so we can send stuff any 
place in the world. For some reason, most of our customers in the US 
come from California. Most of them have Hispanic last names. 

Leo: It’s like people whose parents are from somewhere, and they 
think, “Oh my god, a rock band from Peru!” For me, it’s interesting 
to put the product out there and let people find out about these things 
that sometimes seem exotic to them. That’s actually part of the catch. 

What are some of the challenges you’ve had to overcome In order to 
make No Fun a success, especially given the difficulty of spanning sev¬ 
eral continents? 

Leo: For us, one of the latest challenges was that since we are now 
based here and manufacture here, we pay our costs for things in 
US dollars, but because most of our artists are from Latin Amer¬ 
ica and we try to sell the product there, the exchange rates are so 
different. We have to sell in American prices to cover our costs, 
but that is like three times more expensive for them to buy. Basi¬ 
cally we have to sell our records as imports, so it’s really hard for 
people to be able to afford them. But we have found ways. We have 
found people that we work with in Argentina who may be able to 
start helping us continue putting out releases locally. 

A lot of people in America and Europe are disconnected from all of Latin 
America. Like Britain in 1977, South America is going through very tur¬ 
bulent social and political times. How are music scenes in Buenos Aires 
and Brazil a reaction to this current situation? 


Leo: I think they actually get more active. The less money peo¬ 
ple have the more they need to voice their own opinions and 
do something. I mean, if you don’t even have money to go out 
you may as well do something yourself to have something go¬ 
ing. In 2001 when the Argentinean economy crashed, that’s 
when the scene became way more active and there were shows 
everywhere and the shows were very cheap, it was like one peso 
(at the time, one peso equaled exactly one dollar) to go see 
something. It was actually very healthy because there was a lot 
more exposure. 

Lorenzi: In Argentina back in the mid-1980s, there was a very 
big music scene and movement and when the economy collapsed 
in 1989 the currency went down a lot and so the country kind of 
closed. But then the scene grew up a lot. 

Leo: It was like they got stuck in time because they weren’t exposed 
to what else kept going on out there. 

Lorenzi: When this thing happened in 2001, I thought the same 
thing was going to happen because kids were not going to be able 
to buy records or see international shows. I was wrong, because of 
the Internet. With the Internet you can see what’s going on with 
the rest of the world. So since 2001 the scene, especially in Argen¬ 
tina, grew up a lot. When I went down a few years ago, if IOO peo¬ 
ple came out, that was a good show. Now when we go down, there 
are like 500 or 600 people at each show. —AriPaul 
Explore the No Fun catalog at nofunrecords.com. 


“We think we should be 
having more fun than the 
audience.” 

ROBOSAPIEN INSPIRES QUEER CONCIOUSNESS 
WITHOUT LOSING THE BEAT 


I t’s not very often that a band 
that manufactures amazing, 
danceable pop songs also has 
depth and meaning, yet Robosa- 
pien does just that. Their new vinyl 
LP, Where the Beat End Up, put 
out by FrequeNC Records out of 
North Carolina, not only lays down 
fine tracks—like the futuristic 
“Robo Disco” and the Bollywood 
exotica-tinged “What I Say”—but 
also demonstrates how this duo 
combines do-it-yourself production 
with subtle, pro-queer messages. I 
spoke with Whitney—no last name 
(bandmate Chad doesn’t use one 


either)—and she told me about the 
duo’s ongoing progression. 

Why did you decide to bring 
the punk rock aesthetic to 
dance music? 

We’re basically into the idea 
of being the pilot of our own 
ships. The music we make is 
pretty accidental. It’s a com¬ 
bination of our personali¬ 
ties and is always evolving. We 
wanted to use the same ethics 
we grew up with in punk rock 
and apply it to something new. 


What was it like opening for Le 
Tigre? Is it true you guys flew in 
on a helicopter to open your set? 

We definitely believe in the 
entertainment value of the 
show—where the show should 
be a show. We think we should 
be having more fun than the 
audience. Opening for Le Ti¬ 
gre, we knew we’d be playing 
these huge shows we might not 
ever have the chance to again, 
so we decided to turn one of 
our songs into a video game 
theme and fly in on a prop he¬ 
licopter, as a way to break the 
ice for ourselves. We wanted 
people to know we were there 
to have fun, so it was a way to 
break down the barriers and 
get people dancing and free. 

Tell me about the new vinyl, 


Where the Beat End Up. 

Chad and I were staying at my 
parent’s house in Virginia last 
summer and we recorded the 
whole thing on ProTools and 
a digital four-track. We wrote 
and produced the whole thing 
and tried to learn as we went 
along. We just knew we wanted 
to make a dance record. 

One song combines noise and 
excerpts from what sound like 
news reports on President Bush 
senior’s involvement in the Iran- 
Contra scandal. 

Yeah, the first song on the B- 
side is called, “PSA,” which 
works to break up the flow. We 
like to have fun with people’s 
expectations. We had started a 
show of ours at Ladyfest and it 
went over really well. 
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“I was mad that he kept 
selling things that we didn’t 
have. But it seems to work 
out every time he’s done it.” 

CHICAGO’S OWN SOY DAIRY TURNS A HEALTHY PROFIT 


Your songs deal pretty directly 
with queer issues. How impor¬ 
tant is extending your message 
to a wider, non-queer audience? 

We’re very conscious of trying 
to expand to a larger audience. 
We’ve got a lot of sublimi¬ 
nal messages in our lyrics and 
hooks. But we’re very directly 
trying to reach the lost queer 
out there as well. We’re on the 
brink all the time. We’re try¬ 
ing to use a pop aesthetic and 
create music my mom likes 
and have fun with that. It’s 
always interesting to see who 
crosses over, people who come 
up to us after shows, who seem 
very straight or corporate frat 
types, who might otherwise 
be socially afraid, and end up 
telling us how much fun they 
had. So it’s always in the back 
of our minds. 

—Joe Meno 

Check out Robosapien at gorobosapien.com. 


T he idea of copying the 
dairy business model and 
producing soymilk regionally 
under the business name Chi¬ 
cago Soydairy came to Ryan 
Howard when he was compet¬ 
ing in—and winning—Purdue’s 
Student Soybean Utilization 
Contest in 1998 and 1999. He 
and partner Faye Mulvaney 
took home cash prizes and pat¬ 
ents for soy-based ski wax and 
s °y gelatin. He realized then 
that all the soymilk on the 
market was made in Colorado 
or California from Midwest¬ 
ern beans. “We thought that 
if we’re here in the Midwest, 
we’re right near the soybeans. 


We might as well have a local 
soy dairy,” says Howard. 

When Howard gradu¬ 
ated, he relocated to Chicago 
to work for General Mills and 
built a small soy processing 
plant in his basement. Every 
weekend for several years, his 
longtime friend Dan Zei- 
gler would commute the three 
hours from Indianapolis, In¬ 
diana to perfect soymilk reci¬ 
pes and their business plan. 

Every small business faces 
the pressure of a competitive 
market, but Chicago Soydairy 
is challenging real giants. 
Once the domain of hippie 
entrepreneurs, natural food 


expositions have begun to look 
more like slick Las Vegas trade 
shows. Well-lit retail-style dis¬ 
plays with plush carpet frame 
the new products available 
from companies like Small 
Planet Foods, which owns the 
Cascadian Farms and Muir 
Glen brands. 

Small Planet is a subsid¬ 
iary of General Mills, a Trojan 
horse built to look and feel 
like a natural foods company 
but operating like a conven¬ 
tional food manufacturer. 
Similarly, Dean Foods, the 
world’s largest dairy, bought 
White Wave, the maker of Silk 
soymilk. Howard says major 
food manufacturers “fight by 
taking the original message 
of the company out so that it’s 
just about natural foods and 
it’s not about changing the way 
we eat and the way we live.” 

Unlike most soymilk 
companies, who contract with 
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dairy facilities for production, 
Chicago Soydairy makes their 
soymilk from whole ingre¬ 
dients on site. Fifty-pound 
bags of organic soybeans are 
soaked, ground, and cooked. 
The beans are transferred to 
another chamber to be de¬ 
odorized; in such quanti¬ 
ties, you need more than a few 
drops of Beano. The okara, or 
fiber, of the bean is removed, 
spices are added, and the milk 
is chilled and distributed into 
containers for sale. 

One January night in 
2004, Howard was delivering 
vegan baked goods to a 24“ 
hour diner in the Wrigleyville 
neighborhood called Pick- 
Me-Up when the owner asked 
him if Chicago Soydairy made 
soy “ice cream”. Having never 
made ice cream and still fine- 
tuning their soymilk recipe 
and machinery, Howard didn’t 
hesitate to answer. “Of course 


we do.” 

Howard and Zeigler 
scrambled to find home ice¬ 
cream makers in the dead of 
winter to experiment with. 
That weekend Temptation 
Non-Dairy Frozen Dessert was 
born. Laughing, Zeigler says, 

“I was mad that he kept selling 
things that we didn’t have. But 
it seems to work out every time 
he’s done it.” 

They managed to get the 
Chicago Diner, a corner¬ 
stone of Chicago’s vegetar¬ 
ian community, to try using 
Temptation in their shakes. 
The Diner made the switch 
and their shake sales in¬ 
creased by 800 percent the 
next month—the non-shake 
friendly month of February. 
Howard and Zeigler knew 
they were on to something, 
but they still had no formal 
distribution. Zeigler explains 
the circular logic of prod¬ 


uct distribution, saying that, 
“you need a sales force before 
you get picked up by a dis¬ 
tributor, but you need a dis¬ 
tributor to be able to afford 
a sales force.” He figured 
that if they couldn’t convince 
anyone else their product was 
worth distributing, “we’re 
going to do it ourselves.” The 
pair bought a 4 X 8’ trailer, 
lined it with foam board, 
mounted an RV refrigeration 
unit on the roof and start¬ 
ed calling on other business 
owners. 

A year later, Chicago 
Soydairy was personally deliv¬ 
ering their product to over 40 
cafes, restaurants and natural 
food groceries in Illinois, 
Indiana and Wisconsin. “It 
sucks, it’s a waste of our time, 
waste of our money,” says 
Howard about handling every 
single aspect of their busi¬ 
ness, “but we’re going to show 


them that the business is out 
there and if they want it they 
can come in and get it.” The 
tactic worked: in February, 
Chicago Soydairy inked a deal 
with United Natural Foods, 
Inc, a distribution giant with 
over 20,000 customers na¬ 
tionally. UNFI will carry 
Chicago Soydairy products 
in their 13 state Midwestern 
region starting in May, and 
East Coast distribution is not 
far off. 

Natural foods is no lon¬ 
ger a cottage industry; it can’t 
afford to be. But rather than 
give it up to the food giants 
and pine for the good old days, 
a new generation of food engi¬ 
neers and entrepreneurs like 
Ryan Howard and Dan Zeigler 
prove that an ethically driven 
business can turn a healthy 
profit. —Neal Taflinger 
Register your love for soy online at welovesoy.com. 
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“No soy un tractor.” 

AFTER YEARS OF AGITATION AND ORGANIZATION, 

THE TACO BELL BOYCOTT ENDS IN VICTORY 

F or months, members and supporters of the Coalition of Im- 
mokalee Workers (CIW) had been gearing up for a massive 
protest at the headquarters of Yum! Brands, the parent company 
of Taco Bell, in Louisville, Kentucky on March 12. The protest 
turned into a celebration however, when in early March, Yum and 
Taco Bell officials agreed to all the demands made by the coalition 
during its three-year campaign. 

The agreement included instituting a workers’ rights code of 
conduct for all the growers the company buys tomatoes from, and 
paying a one cent more per pound “pass-through” for tomatoes, 
which adds up to a significant pay increase for farmworkers. 

CIW members and participants in the huge solidarity move¬ 
ment which had grown up around the campaign saw the agree¬ 
ment with Yum as an important step in forcing other fast food 
companies to demand decent conditions and pay for the workers 
who pick the produce they end up selling. 

Representatives of Taco Bell and Yum, which also owns KFC, 
Pizza Hut, and other restaurants, spoke at the celebration and 
vowed to become industry leaders in promoting workers’ rights. 
Improving conditions for farmworkers has long been a tricky 


“I’m sure a lot of people will 
get mad at me for not 
getting the lyrics right.” 

PETRA HADEN DIY’S HER WAY THROUGH THE WHO 
SELL OUT. 


P etra Haden's resume is long 
and impressive—including 

work with Mike Watt, Beck, and 
Green Day, and membership stints 
in That Dog and the Rentals—but 
2005 looks to be her true arrival 
date. In addition to playing and 
touring with the Decemberists this 
year, Haden is overseeing the re¬ 
lease of three albums bearing her 
name. The first was a collabora¬ 
tion with jazz guitarist Bill Frisell. 
Coming later will be a sophomore 
release with Portland accordionist 
Miss Murgatroid—a continuation 
of the experimental and ethereal 
framework of 1999’s Bella Neurox. 


But the centerpiece of this produc¬ 
tive year has taken three years to 
make: a note-for-note remake of 
The Who Sell Out without any in¬ 
struments besides Petra's voice. 

Her love for a capella music 
had been showcased to pleas¬ 
ant effect on her first solo record, 
Imaginaryland, but how could one 
voice possibly replicate such a 
dense conceptual album from one 
of the noisiest giants of classic 
rock? Haden recreates Sell Out 
with all the glee of a fan doing liv¬ 
ing-room windmills on air guitar, 
although her self-abandon never 
equates to sloppiness. With a 


virtuoso's ear, she isolates harmo¬ 
nies and undercurrents that will be 
revelations even to fans who wore 
needles out on the original. By be¬ 
ing faithful to her source, she's able 
to transcend it. On Petra Haden 
Sings: The Who Sell Out , she 
serves a reminder that even a cov¬ 
er song—or cover album—leaves 
plenty of room for invention. 

What lit the fire for tackling a 
Who album in its entirety? 

I was recording with Mike 
Watt, singing and playing vio¬ 
lin on his record in 2000 or 
so. We would always talk about 
different music and he would 
always talk about the Who and 
how great they were. I wasn’t 
really familiar with them, and 
I didn’t listen to much clas¬ 
sic rock. Watt thought I’d like 
them, and he came up with 


this idea that I would be the 
perfect person to do The Who 
Sell Out a capella. I thought, 
“Wow, it’d be different because 
I never listened to the Who. 

. . ” I thought it would be re¬ 
ally fun and I’d only play it for 
him. [Laughs.] 

Did you listen to the original for 
a while, then, or did you jump 
right in and start laying down 
tracks? 

I jumped right in! The first 
song I did was “I Can See For 
Miles,” because that sound¬ 
ed the most familiar to me. I 
wasn’t thinking, “I’m doing 
this to one of the greatest clas¬ 
sic rock bands of all time.” I 
just wanted to get all the notes 
right. I’m sure a lot of people 
will get mad at me for not get¬ 
ting the lyrics right, but the 
lyrics weren’t the most impor- 
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battle since they are employed by growers which are often small 
or mid-sized operations without public recognition or oversight. 
The CIW took the novel approach of pressuring a company with 
more name recognition and financial power—Taco Bell—to get in¬ 
volved in the campaign. 

“We have always been willing to help, it s just been only re¬ 
cently that we’ve been able to get the money directly into the workers’ 
hands,” said Taco Bell spokesperson Sally George. “We have contact¬ 
ed the National Council of Chain Restaurants to get the word out to 
retail chains. We’re working through the industry groups.” 

She said the company is working out the mechanics of getting 
the penny per pound increase into workers hands. It will be ret¬ 
roactive, starting now,” she said. 

Company representatives also said they would press for legis¬ 
lative reform supporting farmworkers, in a joint effort with other 
supermarket chains and the Florida Tomato Committee. 

The harmonious front presented by company executives and 
coalition members at the event belied the contentious nature of the 
campaign, during which Taco Bell executives had long been reluc¬ 
tant to meet with members, saying they didn’t have the power to af¬ 
fect growers’ policies. Several weeks before the planned protest, the 
coalition was informed that a billboard criticizing Taco Bell which 
they had commissioned near Yum headquarters would not be al¬ 
lowed by the billboard company, because it delivered a negative 
message about a corporation. Slogans used by the campaign includ¬ 


ed “JVo soy un tractor ”—I am not a tractor. Their protest signs and lit¬ 
erature are usually printed in English, Spanish, and Creole, since 
most of the workers come from Latin America and Haiti. 

CIW members and supporters, including many college stu¬ 
dents and faith-based groups, said the ongoing boycott, several 
cross-country tours by workers and supporters, and countless ac¬ 
tions in different cities clearly succeeded in pressuring the com¬ 
pany to step up to bat for the workers. At least 21 colleges have 
removed Taco Bells from their campuses or backed off plans for 
opening restaurants in response to pressure from students. 

“When you have as many groups as we had on board, it makes 
an impact,” said CIW organizer Julia Perkins. “The workers are a 
little overwhelmed by the victory; it’s still hard to process. 

Immigrants rights and workers rights groups from all over 
the country were at the Louisville event, ranging from the group 
Derechos Humanos that does work at the Arizona border to na¬ 
tional leaders of the United FarmWorkers union. 

Speaking to the crowd of thousands, farmworker and organiz¬ 
er Gerardo Reyes, a native of Mexico, described an image of cor¬ 
porations hoarding resources and wealth away from workers and 
the common people, as if at the top of a mountain. He described 
the CIW victory as opening a spring in this reservoir of wealth, so 
it could begin to flow down to the people. —Kari Lydersen 
The Coalition of Immokalee Workers' struggle continues: find out more at ciw-online.org. 


“I’ve not felt a real 
emotional toll yet; I’m only 
halfway through the first of 
seven volumes.” 

MICHAEL STANDAERT DOCUMENTS HIS READING OF 
WILLIAM VOLLMAN’S 3352-PAGE WAR CHRONICLES. 


tant piece to me. It was more 
about getting the music right. 

Pete Townshend said recently that 
you’re the first person who’s prop¬ 
erly heard and reproduced the vo¬ 
cal harmonies on the album. 

I think being a triplet really 
helped. I sang with my sisters 
all the time, even when we were 
little. I started practicing har¬ 
mony when I was about seven. 

When did you start to think 
about giving Sell Out a proper 
release? 

When I finished it, Watt said, 
“Good, now put it out!” And 
I thought, “Are you serious? 
Put this thing out?” There 
were fuck-ups everywhere, 
and you could hear me cough¬ 
ing and crinkling the lyrics 
sheets. It sounded like a little 
kid who recorded it in her 


room during a timeout. But 
then a producer named Irwin 
Chusid heard it and he called 
me and said that the people at 
Bar-None would really like it. 

I asked them if they mind¬ 
ed that it was so noisy, but 
they said that was part of the 
charm. I mean, who wants to 
hear an a capella version of the 
Who? 

I guess you’d be surprised! What 
about all the people who want to 
see an a capella version of the 
Who in person? 

I just got a choir together, be¬ 
lieve it or not. They’re practic¬ 
ing without me right now. By 
the time I get back, I’m really 
excited to hear what’s happen¬ 
ing. Then I think we’ll plan a 
small little tour, nothing big 
yet. —Adam McKibbin 
Visit the Petra Haden Shrine at petrahadenshrine.com. 


M ichael Standaert is a spin¬ 
ner of wheels. He is a poet, 
a writer of fiction, a journalist 
and a blogger. It follows that he 
is a reader, too. Early this year 
Standaert announced, to anyone 
paying attention, that he had or¬ 
dered all seven volumes of Rising 
Up and Rising Down , a hyper-am¬ 
bitious treatise on violence and 
its causes by the extraordinarily 
prolific novelist and journalist Wil¬ 
liam Vollmann. The seven-volume, 
3352 page, 19.3-pound study 
reaches deep into human history 
and draws on Vollmann’s exten¬ 


sive and uniquely intimate war- 
zone reporting stretching back to 
Soviet-occupied Afghanistan. 
Standaert declared his intention 
to read each of Vollman’s seven 
volumes. And more interesting¬ 
ly, he is wrestling with the text, 
chapter by chapter, volume after 
volume, on a blog launched ex¬ 
pressly for that purpose. 

When, in 2003, McSwee- 
ney’s Books published RURD , 
a Boston Globe reviewer wrote: 
“There are ways to depict excess 
without excess, but the sheer girth 
. . . demands the kind of commit- 
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Images from “Fuzzy Logic" an exhibition by Gregg Perkins and Justin Schaefer at Western Exhibitions 



“I wanted to be a dictator 
of my own domain.” 

SCOTT SPEH’S WESTERN EXHIBITIONS GALLERY 
BUILDS A CONCRETE VISION OUT OF EPHEMERA 

S cott Speh is the director of the Chicago-based Western Exhibitions 
Gallery. He has a neatly groomed beard, short hair, and wears but¬ 
ton-down oxfords. He is a calming presence; he never speaks loudly nor 
gesticulates wildly to make a point. 

Western Exhibitions, a formerly “portable" gallery that hung its art¬ 
ists’ work at other people’s spaces or held exhibitions in Speh's house, 
now has a transitional space on West Kinzie with a wooden floor, good 
lighting, and brick walls: this is what a gallery is supposed to look like. 

Western Exhibitions recently held a show of local artist Stan Shella- 
barger’s work. An artist concerned with ephemera, Shellaberger showed 
collections of all the butter wrappers he used during a one-year period and 
photo albums full of the artist’s hair clippings packed into small envelopes. 
In the middle of the space was a chunk of drywall and insulation that Shel- 
labarger had dragged sandpaper across for six hours every Saturday during 
the show's run, leaving a well-worn, pink-hued, mesmerizing path for all to 
see. Speh says that Shellabarger is exploring how we leave “a trace of our¬ 
selves in the world,” and Speh is doing the same with Western Exhibitions: 
building something concrete out of something once virtual and fleeting. 


ment, fabulous commitment, only 
size can give. Wading through the 
conflicts and violence and torture 
that Vollmann analyzes in this 
book forces a reader to give him or 
herself over to their awful reality. 
There is no quick in-and-out.” 

Standaert's in-and-out is 
limited to a year. His blog, even 
before he had finished the book’s 
introduction, was an extensive 
collection of online work by and 
about Vollmann, a beguiling 
character. As he made his way 
through the first few chapters and 
began posting impressions and 
random quotes, the blog became 
a sort of stilted abridgement. Blog 
visitors started buying the series 
and asked Standaert for a read¬ 
ing schedule so they could follow 
along—Vollmann’s “fabulous com¬ 
mitment”—channeled through 
Standaert’s own ambitious under¬ 
taking—is proving contagious. 


This project is really the second 
of its kind for you. Last year you 
read the entire Left Behind se¬ 
ries of apocalyptic Christian nov¬ 
els, which culminated in a book 
coming out on Soft Skull Press. 
What is the appeal of these year¬ 
long projects? 

As a freelance writer, I often 
have to jump from one thing 
to another without much of a 
direct line between subjects. 
There is an appeal for me of 
having something larger that 
I’m working on through all of 
the smaller things I try to do. 

How is the project going? 

I’m still trying to figure out 
how to write it and what to 
write or include. I’ve had two 
people contact me who have 
just bought the series. They’ll 
be reading along with me and 
comparing notes, As with 


most of the blogs I do, they 
are more for myself, to keep 
up on ideas, story possibili¬ 
ties, and news in general—if 
other people benefit from 
them, so much the better, It 
would be great to see peo¬ 
ple do similar blogs read¬ 
ing Twain, or Paul Bowles, 
or whatever, even romance 
novels or westerns. There are 
bunch of literary blogs pop¬ 
ping up, and most of them 
are great, but I think they of¬ 
ten start repeating each other 
and get into a lot of crap that 
seems useless to me, literary 
politics, feuds, etc. This for¬ 
gets the books themselves. 

Does Vollmann know of the blog? 

Ecco Press, who published the 
abridged version [of his se¬ 
ries] , sent me a copy as well as 
a bookplate sticker which Voll¬ 
mann signed and drew a pic¬ 


ture. It was a nice surprise. 

You are clear with your read¬ 
ers that you are not a Vollmann 
fanatic—you’re quite new to his 
work, in fact. What made you 
certain you were ready to spend 
a year with him? 

Vollmann is a great writer, 
and I admire him. If anything, 
it takes a leap of faith to dive 
into something this massive. I 
thought I could learn some¬ 
thing from him. That’s one of 
the main reasons for reading 
RURD for me, to learn from his 
style and choice of focus, as 
well as the social and philo¬ 
sophical aspects of violence. 

In the McSweeney’s oral history 
of the RURD project, there is 
talk of the press’ intimate rela¬ 
tionship with the endless dark 
content of the text and a deep 
emotional tool. Have you experi- 
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What is your vision for Western Exhibitions? 

When I first started I thought I needed some kind of hook because 
it was a portable gallery. So I decided to act like an established gal¬ 
lery. I picked a roster of artists. The people I picked are the core of 
my vision, When I was in Madison, WI, I started curating shows 
because I was fed up that there wasn’t a lot of interesting things to 
look at. I also started an art criticism zine [ artzine ] because again I 
was fed up that there wasn’t good stuff to read in a fairly big city. I 
moved to New York City where I was the curator of a nonprofit gal¬ 
lery [16 Beaver]. I started to build a list of artists I wanted to work 
with. The list kept evolving. By the time I started this portable gal¬ 
lery I had about 50 people or so. 

How does a portable gallery work? 

It existed previously as a website. The first thing we did was the 
Stray Show. It is a show for younger, emerging galleries, indepen¬ 
dent spaces, collaborative groups, nonprofit spaces. At least that’s 
what it was originally. We bought a booth, put everyone’s work up 
and announced this is who we are. If you want to see the work, you 
need to make an appointment with me, or go to the web. I was like 
a private dealer. I wanted to put on shows, but didn’t have the space 
to put on shows. 

But then you got the space to put on shows. 


I had been talking to other dealers and they had been helpful 
in learning about spaces, but it had to make sense financially. I 
didn’t want a backer. I wouldn’t mind a silent partner, but they’re 
hard to come by. I wanted to be marketing my vision, be a dictator 
of my own domain. 

What is that domain? 

I’m interested in art that makes me see or think about things in 
ways that I had not considered. This doesn’t mean that I’m pri¬ 
marily interested in conceptual art, though that’s the label I d use 
were I forced to categorize what I show. The visual is paramount. I 
have to want to look at the stuff, not just think about it. 

I am curious who your influences are. 

I was influenced by a group of artists in Madison who called them¬ 
selves Fieldwork. While I was in grad school in Madison, they 
staged a number of collaborative projects, curatorial endeavors and 
strange, hard-to-categorize activities. Their work encouraged me to 
get off my ass and stop complaining and actually do something about 
it. Also, Feature, a gallery in New York City, always has two or three 
simultaneous group shows up at once, an idea I m copying. Finally, 
my artists. Before I started showing their work, I’d been either fol¬ 
lowing their projects or collaborating with them. —Ben Tanker 

Westernexhibitions.com has more information. 


“They never told you how 
to think, just to think. 

They made you question 
everything.” 

THE MINUTEMEN MAY STILL BE ONE OF PUNK ROCK’S 
BEST-KEPT SECRETS, BUT WITH THE NEW 
DOCUMENTARY WE JAM ECONO SLATED TO HIT DVD 
RACKS NEAR YOU, THE SECRET IS ALMOST OUT. 


enced any of that? 

Yeah, it’s quite heavy stuff. I’ve 
not felt a real emotional toll 
yet; I’m only halfway through 
the first of seven volumes. 

Much of the violence Voll- 
mann discusses is appalling, 
but I think I have a similar 
pragmatic view—a realistic 
view that it will likely go on if 
not get worse. Hopefully read¬ 
ing these books will help me 
form better ideas on all this. 

Any doubts about the project? 

They do come up when I’m 
busy and have to scratch out the 
days reading on my to-do list 
and change it to the next day. 
Things come up all the time, 
but I’m pretty confident that 
I’ll finish what I’ve started. 

—JejfSeverns Guntzel 

Read it: theperiscope.blogs.com/rising_up_and_rising_down. 


T wenty years ago, San Pedro's 
ferocious, free-thinking power 
trio the Minutemen were careen¬ 
ing towards explosive success, 
having released Double Nickels 
on the Dime in 1984, a sprawling 
double-album of jagged crafts¬ 
manship that apotheosized the 
band’s refreshing fusion of punk, 
funk, jazz and rock. Although 
they survived Reagan and Or¬ 
well's 1984 with their artistry and 
integrity intact, the Minutemen 
would not be able to emerge from 
1985 with their indomitable gui¬ 


tarist/vocalist D. Boon, who died 
in a car crash in December of the 
year that spawned the band's fi¬ 
nal album 3-Way Tie For Last. 

But the Minutemen’s unrepentant 
energy and dedication to punk’s 
DIY ideals inspired generations of 
artists, many of whom show up 
on Keith Schieron and Tim Irwin's 
new documentary, We Jam 
Econo. The response has been 
impressive: A sold-out showing in 
the Minutemen's native San Pe¬ 
dro was followed by a clamor for 
further screenings at cities across 


the nation, and a DVD release 
is imminent. With contributions 
from peers and contemporaries 
like Ian Mackaye, Henry Rollins, 
Thurston Moore, Greg Ginn, Jello 
Biafra, Flea and many more, We 
Jam Econo is a potent look back 
at a band that helped to move 
punk inexorably forward. 

Why did you decide to make 
this film? 

Keith Schieron: Tim and I 
went to high school together 
and, completely unbeknownst 
to each other, got into the 
Minutemen on the same day. 

I had picked up The Punch Line 
and it absolutely blew my socks 
off. I can remember the first 
time I heard “Search,” and I’ve 
still got the lyrics memorized. 
It was a life-changing event. 
The next day at school, Tim 
was playing a skate video with 
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“I don’t know what this is 
but I really, really like it and 
it makes me happy.” 

KIRBY AND WHITNEY KERR INTRODUCE THE MIDWEST 
TO THE WORLD OF DESIGNER TOYS WITH ROTOFUGI 

K irby and Whitney Kerr have the job you spent your childhood 
dreaming about: They own their own toy store. 

The idea began during a brief stint in Little Rock, Arkan¬ 
sas, where the couple had originally planned to open an upscale 
pet store, featuring organic dog food and designer outerwear. 
Though Kirby and Whitney went through the rigors of learning 
the ins and outs of opening a retail store, they were unable to ac¬ 
cumulate the capital necessary to get the endeavor off the ground, 
and they eventually returned to Chicago. Without any further 
plans, Whitney claims she was “trying to angle a way to avoid get¬ 
ting a real job again,” when her opportunity arrived to finally, 
quietly exit the world of customer service. Aware of the small but 
successful designer toy shops which had slowly begun to material¬ 
ize in New York, LA, and San Francisco, the couple waited for a 
similar retail shop to open in Chicago, and when one didn’t turn 
up, they sold their house and made their own. 


“I Felt Like a Gringo” on it. 
That’s when we first decided 
that we wanted to make a 
Minutemen documentary. 

Tim Irwin: It was also about 
honoring the DIY ideals of 
Boon, Watt, and Hurley. I 
thought that their story would 
inspire people to go out and 
do the things they’ve always 
wanted to do, just as the 
Minutemen inspired me to 
go forward with my dream of 
making documentaries. 

What do you think the band’s 
impact has been in terms of rais¬ 
ing political awareness over the 
last couple of decades? 

Irwin: Well, you could always 
tell that there was a political 
bent to their material, but they 
never beat you over the head 
with “Reagan sucks, Reagan 
sucks, Reagan sucks!” They 


were more poetic. They re¬ 
ally wanted you to think about 
everything rather than simply 
take their word for it. They 
wanted you to search out your 
own truth. 

Schieron: They made you 
question everything, includ¬ 
ing art, which was hard to as¬ 
similate at the time, especially 
with the spitting, fighting, 
and slam-dancing. But punk 
for the Minutemen also of¬ 
fered access to the art world. 
Remember, in the late ‘70s, 
groups like the Screamers, the 
Weirdos, the Germs, and X 
were made up of artists drawn 
toward music. All of which 
opened the Minutemen’s eyes: 
They were open to Dada, Sur¬ 
realism, jazz, anything they 
could get their hands on and 
incorporate into their work. 

And they did it with short at¬ 


tacks, songs barely over a min¬ 
ute long. 

Schieron: They packed a huge 
amount of information into 
such short songs that just 
slapped you across the face. 

But they were also songs that 
made you read and reread 
their lyrics, and maybe head 
to an encyclopedia afterwards. 
Take “Punch Line,” espe¬ 
cially the line that describes 
Custer as “quilled like a por¬ 
cupine with Indian arrows.” 
What an amazing visual. And 
that song made me then read 
up on Custer, only to find out 
that the history books got him 
wrong. They made him out to 
be a hero, and he wasn’t. The 
Minutemen made you question 
everything, which is pretty im¬ 
portant when you are 14 or 15. 

What do you think Boon would 


think about our problems today, 
which bear serious resemblance 
to the vagaries of the ’80s? 

Irwin: It’s crazy how similar 
they are, but it reminds me 
of something Watt said—al¬ 
though he was talking about 
music. He said, “I don’t worry 
about garbage I don’t like, be¬ 
cause it just turns into manure 
to make better crops for next 
season.” I think that applies to 
politics as well, because it’s in 
climates like ours that inter¬ 
esting music starts to blossom, 
that other forms of art offer 
up resistance to what’s going 
on. Remember, the Minute- 
men were optimistic; they re¬ 
acted productively to the times 
around them, rather than just 
complaining about how much 
everything sucked. —Scott Thill 
Check for a local screening at: theminutemen.com. 
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Rotofugi opened in the summer of 2004 and features mostly 
limited-run, artist-created toys: everything from the small plas¬ 
tic capsule toys which have become omnipresent in Japan, start¬ 
ing at five bucks a pop, to the intricately-designed, large-scale 
10-inch Courseways skater action figure which features multiple 
legs, heads, and a pair of Vans, yours to take home for $ 225 - Other 
toys features the work of visual artists and designers Tom Biskup, 
Gary Baseman, and Patrick Ma, whose Rocketworld’s animals with 
weapons (a sea otter with a harpoon, a rhino with an AK-47, and 
18-legged octopus) are simply charming and amazing. 

Owning one of these small-run plastic toys is “similar to hav¬ 
ing a print or a small vinyl sculpture/’ Whitney explains. It s a 
great way to introduce other people to different forms of art. It s 
more interactive and more fun to play with. 

Like any meaningful art, these detailed pieces of molded plas¬ 
tic also offer a glimmer into the audience as well. “One thing I find 
personally amusing is the things people do with the toys in the store. 
We used to have these little construction-worker figures with tools. 
One had a wrench and the other had a saw. I walked past the shelf and 
I saw somebody had taken the female construction worker and had 
her sawing the male construction worker in half. It had been sitting 
on the shelf for two months and I hadn’t noticed it before.” 

Beyond retail sales, Rotofugi also functions as a gallery space, 
showcasing a variety of touring and curated toy-themed art shows. 


For the store’s recent “Funny Club” show, Kirby and Whitney in¬ 
vited 50 artists and designers to each re-envision a “Funny Club” 
figure, a three and a half inch knobby-headed fellow. MiQWill- 
mOtt and his wife Thuy3 Plus created a multi-character re-imag- 
ining of A Clockwork Orange, complete with droogies, suspenders, 
and black derbies. 

Most patrons respond the same way Kirby and Whiteny first 
did when encountering the burgeoning new art form: “I don’t 
know what this is but I really, really like it and it makes me hap¬ 
py.” Whitney claims that although her enthusiasm was immedi¬ 
ate, sometimes visitors stumbled inside unsure of what it is they’re 
seeing. “Everybody else in my family is like, ‘I don’t know what the 
hell you’re doing.’ I told my sister the store was for people like me 
and she said, ‘There’re that many people like you?”’ 

Apparently, there are. 

Although Whitney claims they “have resorted back to the days 
of peanut-butter sandwiches,” the shop has been doing so well that 
Kirby has been able to quit his day job in photo retouching to de¬ 
vote more time and energy to the enterprise. Upcoming projects 
include Plushtastrophe, an exhibition which will feature the art of 
the plush toy, a touring show of amazing, limited-edition stuffed 
animals. “There’s going to be over 200 pieces of plush,” Whitney 
says. “Don’t ask me where they’re gonna go.” —Joe Meno 
For more info, go to rotofugi.com. 


Get Your War On 


BY DAVID REES 


I had a great idea for a comic about the PENTAGON’S POST-9/11 PROGRESS in teaching Arabic skills to its military personnel. 
Unfortunately, I couldn’t find the necessary clip art of a committee of retarded snails with ONE THOUSAND THUMBS STUCK UP 
THEIR BUTTS backing away from a burning skyscraper into a BOTTOMIESS PIT OF MOLASSES. Guess we’ll havetojTTakedo^ 


^ After the 9/11 attacks, 

the Department of Defense 
commissioned a study 
“assessing language 
needs” in September. Of 
2003. Careful about the 
. sound barrier, guys. 


www.mnftiu.ee 



My assessment is that ' 
one of their “language 
needs” is understanding the 
English phrase “PICK UP 
THE FUCKING PACE.” , 


f And then, like a speeding bullet ^ 

that is not so much speeding as 
standing completely still, last 
spring the Department of Defense 
ordered its agencies to “assess 
language needs.” We’d be better 
off handing out fuckin’ Speak & 
Spells duct-taped^ to the Koran. J 



Hooray! ELECTIONS IN ZIMBABWE! Ain’t nothin’ like a little democracy to put things right in a troubled land 



^ How do you pronounce “Robert ^ 

Mugabe?” When I throw the news¬ 
paper across the room and curse a 
motherfucker, I like to pronounce 
his last name correctly. 


f Mugabe rhymes ^ 
with ‘‘Starving your 
citizens is a really 
fun hobby." 


' Ah! So it also A 
rhymes with “I love it 
when kids’ bellies are 
distended and their 
knees and elbows are 
. all knobby.” 


www.mnftiu.ee 
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Get Your War On BY DAVID REES 


I’ll say one thing 
about privatizing Social 
Security—it makes a lot 
more sense than fueling 
an arms race between 
. India and Pakistan. , 



Hell, invisible 
mayonnaise makes a 
lot more sense than 
fueling an arms race 
between India and 
Pakistan. Who’s talk¬ 
ing about fueling an 
arms race between 
India and Pakistan? 


f I’ll give you a hint: 

Who’s the president 
who wuvs America 
better than anybody? 


www.mnftiu.ee 



“Our mission is to decrease 
the number of rapes of 
women.” 

NEW YORK CITY’S RIGHTRIDES GETS LATE-NIGHT 
PARTY GIRLS HOME SAFE AND SOUND 


F ew things are more 
difficult than finding 
an apartment in New York 
City—except, late on a Friday 
or Saturday night, getting a 
cab to take you home. 

For late-night-loving 
young women, 4 a.m. treks are 
an especially edgy proposi¬ 
tion. In the last couple years, 
gentrification has transformed 
Brooklyn’s crumbling indus¬ 
trial neighborhoods into hip¬ 
ster playgrounds, but beneath 
the sheet-rocked sheen of 
neighborhoods like Green- 
point and Williamsburg lurks 
a criminal undercurrent. 

Last August on a humid 
summer night, a woman was 
leaving a Williamsburg rock 
club when two men abduct¬ 
ed her. They drove her miles 
north to Queens and forced 
her to withdraw $800 from an 
ATM before raping her. 

The story resonated with 
Oraia Reid and her partner, 
Consuelo Ruybal. “One rape is 
one too many,” Reid, 28, says. 


“Every woman has the right to 
get home safe.” 

And at the time, they 
weren’t. Though police have 
championed declining rape 
statistics in Greenpoint and 
Williamsburg, reality spoke 
otherwise: young women were 
being targeted, assaulted, 
and raped. Instead of simply 
fuming with outrage, Reid, 

28, and Ruybal, 36, a web¬ 
site designer, took action: they 
emailed a petition to 15 wom¬ 
en questioning the demand 
for an all-women car service. 
Within a week, IOO responses 
confirmed their suspicions: 
women were afraid to walk 
home alone, but were willing 
to tempt fate when cabs were 
cost-prohibitive. 

“Getting home safe 
should not be a luxury,” be¬ 
came Reid and Ruybal’s ral¬ 
lying cry. In September, after 
enlisting Ruybal’s GMG Envoy 
SUV, they started RightRides, 
a not-for-profit car service for 


women in Brooklyn and the 
Lower East Side. 

Here’s how it works: say 
you’re a girl cutting loose on 
a Saturday night when, yawn! 
bedtime beckons. But a cab 
is out of the question—your 
pocketbook is filled with tum¬ 
bleweeds. Enter RightRides. 
Call between 12 and 4 am and 
they’ll dispatch a female duo- 
driving a vehicle decked out in 
RightRides decals—to escort 
you to your doorstep. On an 
average weekend night, about 
IO women are taken home. 

RightRides abides by sev¬ 
eral staunch rules: First, no 
men. That means guys are 
neither picked up nor allowed 
to drive. (“We’re not dismiss¬ 
ing guys’ safety needs,” Ruybal 
explains. “Our mission is to 
decrease the number of rapes 
of women.”) Second, no mon¬ 
ey changes hands. This is as 
much to protect drivers from 
being cash-carrying targets 
as to hammer home a distinc¬ 
tion: RightRides is not a taxi 
service. (Some, however, still 
think otherwise: “We’re get¬ 
ting voicemails at 3 a.m. on 
Wednesday from girls asking 
to be driven to JFK Interna¬ 
tional Airport,” Reid says.) 

Since September, Reid 


and Ruybal have lived and 
breathed RightRides. Reid, 
currently unemployed, has 
dedicated herself full-time to 
building the car service, and 
it is paying off. Four more 
drive-team duos have enlist¬ 
ed, bringing the total on the 
streets at night to 12- More 
than 30 volunteers are working 
on everything including or¬ 
ganizing self-defense classes, 
hosting benefits, and apply¬ 
ing for non-profit status. This 
is key to applying for grants, 
something of a necessity since 
Reid and Ruybal have spent 
thousands of out-of-pocket 
dollars on RightRides. 

Every dollar spent con¬ 
tributes to a larger mission. 

The short-term goal is expand¬ 
ing RightRides across Brooklyn 
and Manhattan, perhaps part¬ 
nering with an existing car- 
service company to have access 
to their fleet. The long-term 
goal is spreading their message 
further afield. 

“We want to box up the 
RightRides operation and set 
it up in every neighborhood 
across America,” Ruybal says. 
“‘Here,’ we’ll say, ‘is how you 
take women home safely.’” 

—Joshua M. Bernstein 
Make your Saturday-night reservations at Rightrides.org. 
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the evens 

I 'm just going to get this out of the way first: There are two people in the Evens. You 
should have realized this by looking at the cover of the magazine or the picture on this 
spread, but it’s important to re-state it here because it doesn't always feel like there are 
two people in the Evens. If The basics on the Evens are that they are a duo, consisting 
of former Fugazi co-frontman Ian MacKaye and former Warmers drummer Amy Farina, 
who occasionally play quiet songs and also play not-so-quiet songs. They have also made 
one of the most unique records you'll hear this year. MacKaye's voice on the Evens' debut 
record sounds like someone who’s used to screaming but is now trying desperately to 
sing; Farina, as diminutive as she can be in casual conversation, is essentially the band’s 
soloist. The sound they make is fragile and beautiful, and sometimes feels likely to be crushed under 
the lofty expectations placed upon it due to the legacy of one of its members. U What follows is two 
sides of one very new band as told through two people, one of whom speaks very loudly, the other 
in a whisper. But other than that they’re completely equal: Evens—trying to make a whole. 

Interview by Trevor Kelley Live photos by Sylvain Fogato (www.intheeye.tk) Portraits by the Evens 
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T he Evens started before Fugazi officially went on hiatus in Novem¬ 
ber of 2002, when MacKaye asked Farina to come over to the 
Dischord House in Arlington to flesh out an idea the two had long 
been discussing. The band is a project that they have spent an incred¬ 
ible amount of time on since—nearly four years, an eternity compared 
to the five albums Fugazi released in their first six years or the quick 
clip at which Farina recorded the sole Warmers record with MacKaye's 
younger brother Alec in 1996. The 12 songs on the Evens debut were 
recorded at Inner Ear Studios by house producer Don Zientara and they 
have been toured scantly since, in unlikely performances at high school 
auditoriums and barren art galleries in which they have almost always 
used their own PA system. 

The remaining members of Fugazi have taken to both film work and 
fatherhood (drummer Brendan Canty recently celebrated the birth of his 
third child) as well as a few new projects (singer Guy Picciotto is playing 
in a band with Eddie Janney, while bassist Joe Lally has sat in with Red 
Hot Chili Pepper guitarist John Frusciante). The Evens are a fulltime band 
now and, in MacKaye’s words, have established their own “headquarters” 
in Washington DC’s Mount Pleasant neighborhood to facilite their work. 

What this really accounts for is a huge life transition for MacKaye, 
who moved out of the Dischord house last year and in with Farina. It's 
one of many changes for MacKaye in the last few years. 

Until the Evens began actively touring, MacKaye busied himself 
with “Q&A appearances” in which anyone could pay three dollars to sit 
in a room with MacKaye and ask questions that he would do his best to 
answer. Though a lot has happened in the four years since he was last 


heard from, the majority of people who showed up at these events just 
seemed to wonder what it is like to be Ian MacKaye these days. 

I have been wondering the same thing. MacKaye invited me over to 
the Dischord house for this interview and though in my visit I learned a 
lot of things about the Dischord house (the basement ceiling that Fugazi 
practiced in, for instance, is so low that they often played sitting down) 
and saw a lot of pictures of MacKaye that were taken when I was only 
four years old, for the first hour of our interview MacKaye mostly said 
the sorts of things that you would expect Ian MacKaye to say. Questions 
like “Why did you decide to play with your own PA?” turned into stories 
about Minor Threat and lengthy explanations about media monopolies. It 
may be inappropriate and even a little bit insulting to say that MacKaye 
knows at this point what people want out of a conversation with him, 
but that’s occasionally how it feels. That’s not to say that MacKaye lives 
in his past—he just understands it better than anyone. 

The point of the Evens is to create a present, not a past; to make 
a limitless idea, bound only by the lives of the two people that cre¬ 
ated it. The conversation that follows, in comparison to the other times 
MacKaye has appeared in Punk Planet, may feel—well, smaller. The 
topics are more personal than political, but the views haven't softened. 
It’s just that they no longer make up the bulk of his story. At 43 years 
old, there’s a lot more to MacKaye’s life than the shows he plays and 
the prices he puts on his band's CDs. And really, when you see some¬ 
one who is this content and challenged by their own life after all these 
years, there’s not much that you can do other than sit back with your 
mug of tea and listen. 
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So you still own the house we’re sitting in. 

Yes, I do. 

. . . You also just bought another house in 
town . . . 

That’s true. 

I’ve always wondered: Is Ian MacKaye set 
for life? 

I don’t know how appropriate it is to go 
about discussing my finances in terms of 
what I own and don’t own in an interview, 
but what I will say is this: Did I send a hire¬ 
ling over to pick you up today? Did I send a 
car to come get you? Did I order in the tea 
we’re drinking? 

[Laughs.] Well, no, but. . . 

. . . you see the way I live, right? I’m driv¬ 
ing a 1991 Honda Accord wagon. I think 
it’s clear that I’m a frugal person. 

But that’s actually my point. If you continue to 
live at this frugal level and a Fugazi record con¬ 
tinues to sell thousands of copies a year—which 
some do—it’s always been an assumption of 
mine that you could live this way forever. 


Yeah, I could. But when you ask, “Are you 
set for life?” that would suggest showing 
you the door and then never picking up a 
phone or touching the computer or play¬ 
ing the guitar again. But I’ve got to work. I 
didn’t want to buy any houses, to be honest 
with you, but it came to a point where we 
were either going to get kicked out of here 
or the guy had to sell it. That was in 1994 
and Fugazi was on tour and the whole of¬ 
fice was in the house and I just said, “I’ll 
buy it.” The other house? That was more a 
decision to escape the museum. 

What do you mean by that? 

When you come to the house and I show 
you around, it’s a museum. I was starting 
to feel a bit like a museum piece. I lived 
here and this is my home, but I was suf¬ 
focated by the past. The thing about the 
past is that what you do in your life sort of 
goes into a sack that you have on your back. 
That sack does begin to grow bigger than 
you in a way. Earlier today we were talking 
across the street about being famous and I 
said that, to some degree, I think that I am 
famous. Nothing in terms of someone like 


Michael Stipe, but people do know me—but 
they know me largely for what I’ve done. I 
don’t want that attention or that focus on 
what I’ve done in any way to impede on what 
I’m doing. I started to feel like I was trav¬ 
eling with all of this stuff. I woke up and 
I saw Teen Idles practice tapes. [Laughs.] I 
started to think that I was going crazy. 

So you picked up and moved to Mount Pleasant. 

Yes, but it’s actually a bit of a risk, that 
other house. I don’t know if I can afford 
it, to be honest with you. I have two mort¬ 
gages now, so it’s a stretch, but we’re going 
to give it a shot. The point with the Evens 
was to do and not to be done, which I think 
I have put huge emphasis on. And it was 
important, in terms of the Evens, to have 
our own headquarters. The idea was to 
have a place. 

Did it come to a certain point when you knew 
that living here was affecting you? 

I don’t know if it did. But what’s important 
is that I don’t feel like I’m dependent on my 
music. I remember reading an interview 
with Chuck Dukowski once and he said he 
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would rather work a day job for the rest of 
his life than ever be dependent on his music. 
And I thought, “That I agree with.” I don’t 
ever feel like I’m dependent on my music. 
If you look at the Evens, that’s obvious. Do 
you know how easy it would be for me to put 
together a band and play huge shows? It 
would make people very happy if I went out 
and played Minor Threat or Fugazi songs. I 
might lose some friends in the process, but 
there’s obviously a market for that kind of 
crap. But that’s just not interesting to me. 

Did you ever consider not forming another 
band after Fugazi went on hiatus? 

In terms of music for me, there is no choice. 
In fact, before Fugazi slowed down I was al¬ 
ready playing with Amy in the basement. 

But by now you know what it takes to actually pur¬ 
sue a band. At some point you had to commit to 
this. When the two of you were in the basement, 
it’s not like there was anything set in stone. 

I still think it’s that way. The point of this 
band is that it could be anything it wants to 
be. In the Evens, we just played music and 
everything happened naturally. We played 
in the basement for a couple years and then 
after that we said, “Hey, maybe we should go 
record with Don.” But if you’re going to re¬ 
cord something in the studio with the clock 
running, you kind of have to finish the 
songs, so we finished the songs. And after 
that we looked at each other and said, “Hey, 
we have a set.” That’s just how it works. 
Honestly there is no plan. In fact, today is 
March 29th—we are thinking that we are 
going to do some dates down south in April 
of 2005 and I have yet to book a single show. 
[Laughs.] We may or may not do them. That’s 
the deliberation of the Evens. 

Was there ever a point in the past five years 
when you started to resent Fugazi? 

What? Never. 

Let me re-state that: Did you ever resent that 
people held you to Fugazi? 

You have to understand that when I was in 
Fugazi, people were holding me to who I 
was in Minor Threat, so I’m well acquainted 
with this stuff by now. It’s pointless to be up¬ 
set by that because it’s unchangeable. The 
thing is, in life, we are surrounded by things 
that we cannot change, so it’s all a matter 
of making peace with them. You hit a wall, 


sure, and you can yell at the wall and bang 
on it all you want, but it’s always going to be 
there to block you. So what do you do? Do 
you walk away? I walk along the wall. It’s there. 
That’s all right, I’m not worried about it. 

Don’t you have fears about being hedged in 
that way? 

None. I’m not scared of anything. 

Really? 

I get nervous on occasion. If I’m driving 
on ice and a car starts side motioning, I 
get nervous. 

That’s it, huh? [Laughs.] 

Look, I decided four or five years ago that 
I was not going to be scared in my life any¬ 
more. It seemed ridiculous to be scared. But 
of course there were times where I would 
find myself being shuttled into that. 

The last time you talked to this magazine, you 
seemed upset at the interviewer [Dan Sinker, 
PP61] for making essentially that point. At one 
point he asserted that you had “changed,” and 
I think your exact response was, “Fuck you all. 
I’m not a statue. I’m a human.” 

[Laughs.] Well, I am. 

I guess where I’m going with this is that as 
we’ve talked today, some of the stuff you have 
said seems remarkably unchanged. A lot of 
it has been exactly what I would expect Ian 
MacKaye to say. 

Yeah, but that’s just me talking. 

But what’s the difference between the person 
that talks to me here at Dischord and the per¬ 
son that lives in a quiet house on a hill with 
his girlfriend? 

I think the problem with that question is 
that it pre-supposes that there is a singular 
vision of me. But there’s not. I don’t know 
who you think I am, but it’s probably not the 
same as what somebody else you know thinks 
I am. I’m just a human being. When people 
say ugly things about me I think, “That 
doesn’t seem right—I’m not a bastard.” 

That’s fair—people do have a lot of percep¬ 
tions of you. But the reason that I bring it up 
is that it seems like you’ve finally arrived at 
a point when you’re no longer tied down by 
those things. 

Why would you think that? 


When I listen to the Evens record, for instance, 
I don’t think about how much I paid for the CD. 
That wasn’t always true with Fugazi. Fugazi 
was too large. Even today when you picked 
me up in your car I didn’t think, “Holy shit, 
I’m in Ian MacKaye’s car.” You were just the 
guy picking me up. 

If you’re telling me I’m being re-humanized, 
what can I say? That’s good. I want that. But 
when Dan was interviewing me a few years 
ago, whatever question he asked that prompt¬ 
ed that response, I was just talking. I don’t sit 
here and fucking talk about this stuff every 
day. It wasn’t like I was sitting around blab¬ 
bing and all of a sudden you walked in the 
room. I certainly don’t sit around and say, 
“I’m not a statue.” I just live. 

Your life in the last five years has been trying. 
Does that seem fair to say? From the outside 
it seems like this has been a fairly personal 
time for you. 

Sure, but all times are personal. 

But there were some rather monumental 
things that have happened in the five years 
since you last put out a record. For one, you 
lost your mother. 

Right. 

And you went through a huge transition in your 
relationship. 

Yes. 

This might not come as a shock, but I don’t 
hear those things when I listen to the Evens 
record. I’ve actually heard people describe this 
record as “impersonal.” 

Well, my mom died a week before the record 
was recorded so, no, I haven’t written a song 
specifically about that. [Laughs.] But my per¬ 
sonal life is all over this record. You may not 
be able to read it, but that’s all right. Who 
says that personal should only be sad? Peo¬ 
ple look at quiet music as being so personal. 
It’s like the way people equate volume with 
power. Somehow sad is equated with per¬ 
sonal. But I celebrate life, man. 

But death and break ups—these are sad things. 

Yeah, and there’s also sadness with life and 
relationships. But you know what? That’s 
life. It’s not news to me. It’s irrelevant. 
Who doesn’t have death or relationship is¬ 
sues in their lives? But I do talk about that 
stuff on the record. I did in Fugazi too. 
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Really? 

Man, I wrote about death all over the place. 
That’s the thing: I’ve always talked about 
life and death and love. I think it’s crazy 
if someone who liked Fugazi looks at the 
Evens and says “In the Evens you’re writing 
love songs.” [Laughs.] I have been writing 
love songs since the very beginning. 

Tell me about one song specifically. 

“Pink Frosty.” Just listen to the deliv¬ 
ery: “If we can find peace of mind, in¬ 
tertwined, the delivery is worth the load.” 
That is a fucking love song, my friend! 

Huh—I guess it is. [Laughs.] I always thought 
it was about world peace. 

You cannot imagine how much work went 
into those lyrics. In Fugazi, we really worked 
on our lyrics. But then a record would come 
out—let’s say The Argument— and people would 
say, “More straightedge barking from Fu¬ 
gazi.” It was staggering to me how little 
people engaged in the lyrics. I’ve written tons 
of love songs and I’ve written tons of songs 
about loss, What might be confusing for 
people about the way I write is that I don’t 
think about things in the same way most 
people do. For instance, the Evens have a 
song called “Shelter Two.” The refrain of 
that song is “It’s all downhill from here.” I 
think most people would look at that song 
and say, “Oh, that’s a song about loss,” or 
that it’s a song about degradation and about 
how it’s all over for Ian, but that’s not what 
the song is about. Just think about that lyric 
for a second: “It’s all downhill from here.” If 
it’s all downhill from here you must be in an 
incredible position because you must be very 
elevated. You must be happy. It’s all downhill 
because you’re so well off and you’re so high. 
What that song is saying is that life is good. 

But you can understand how someone might 
misinterpret that. 


Yes I can, but I can also understand that if 
I wrote a song and the refrain was “It’s all 
good,” that it would be easily dismissed. I 
don’t think of things the way most people 
do. Think about that song: “We keep on 
climbing but we never find the top.” That 
means that life is good, you know? It’s a 
positive song. It’s a love song. 

I would have never thought of it that way. 

But that’s not relevant. Most people will 
say, “Oh it’s cool, he’s singing about this.” 
As opposed to thinking, “Wait, what the 
hell is he singing about?” I have to tell you 
when you just told me that you thought 
“Pink Frosty” was about world peace, I 
never thought about it like that. [Laughs.] 
But that makes me extremely happy be¬ 
cause that means that transmission is not 
the same as reception. You’re bringing 
yourself to it. That’s art, man—it’s a joint 
effort. So when I hear that, I think, “Wow, 
I never thought about that,” and that’s kind 
of cool. That’s the thing about lyrics. You 
should always create lyrics that engage 
people. So a song like “Shelter Two,” when 
people say, “God, that’s a real bummer,” 
it’s like, “maybe you’d better listen again.” 

Do you understand what interests people 
about the Evens? 

I don’t know yet. The record has only been 
out for a couple weeks and people have said 
that they like the songs, so that’s nice, but 
there’s no dialogue yet. Fugazi was play¬ 
ing really large shows; the other bands 
that played in these places, a lot of them 
subscribed to a different kind of psychol¬ 
ogy in terms of their audience. You can’t 
talk to the audience and you can’t interact 
with them because at a certain point it’s 
just sheer numbers. That’s not evil, it’s just 
a reality. Fugazi was playing to thousands of 
people and it created a different kind of 
discourse. If I spoke to people I was speak¬ 


ing through a huge PA. It always sounded 
like I was shouting at people. 

Is that one of the reasons you decided not to 
play through a club PA with the Evens? 

Of course it was. That volume puts you in 
a really weird position. People would of¬ 
ten come to me and say, “You’re so angry.” 
People saw me yelling and they thought, 
“God, he’s in a rage.” But I was never in a 
rage. I love playing music. I was so happy 
to be there every day . . . You know what? 
Stay right there. [MacKaye walks to the other end 
of the room and brings back a four-foot square piece of 
l u gg a ge.] Since we’re on the topic of this I 
thought you might like this. 

What is that? 

That’s the Evens PA! [Laughs.] 

Really, that’s all there is to it? 

We played to 4 - 0 ° people in San Francisco 
with one of these things and we can travel 
in a minivan. I’m sorry, but that’s brilliant. 

There is your evolution. 

After all those years with Fugazi? You can’t 
imagine. We used to fly with four guitars, 
a bass, two Marshall heads, a bass head, a 
drum trap case, a cymbal case, an equip¬ 
ment box and an effects rack. We carried all 
that stuff with us. We did this trip to Japan 
when we were on a bullet train with all this 
gear. The bullet trains are always on time 
and the reason that they are always on time 
is because there is no dillying around. So 
it became clear that with our stop, the door 
was going to be open for one minute and 
we had to get all of that gear onto the plat¬ 
form. We had to be ready to close the door 
and get all of this off in time. Soon as the 
door was open, we made a fire brigade and 
we fucking did it. And I loved it. That’s 
what I always loved, you know? I have always 
loved the challenge. 
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amy farina 

“It was just two friends talking 
about an idea.” 





T he house that Farina and MacKaye share in Mount Pleasant sits 
atop a scenic hill from which you can see specks of the Washington 
cityscape and distant visions of Virginia. Down a ways still sits the 
“Pirate House,” a leafy enclave where Picciotto lived during Fugazi's early 
years and bands like Nation Of Ulysses used to play Friday night parties. 
Years ago there was a civil uproar in Mount Pleasant that would significant¬ 
ly alter the neighborhood's cultural landscape. That particular transition is 
loosely recalled in the Evens’ song “Mt. Pleasant Isn’t,” but nowadays you 
would probably want to live in Mount Pleasant if you had a decent job or 
were in your 30s. The cafe where I meet Farina is noticeably filled with 
young married couples and has become the place that the well-educated 
eight-year-olds at a nearby elementary school have their poetry readings. 

Farina is nearly a decade younger than MacKaye, but she's been 
involved in the DC punk scene for as long as just about anyone can re¬ 
member. Between her time in the Warmers, who ended a three-year ca¬ 
reer that barely made it past 20 songs in the fall of 1997, and her initial 
practices with MacKaye that would lead to the Evens, she played for a few 
years as a member of Ted Leo's Pharmacists and continued her artistic 
work as a painter. Amy’s brother is Geoff Farina of the proto-emo band 
Karate, a visual artist himself. 

Music and art and culture: these things have always been a part of 
her general makeup, but the Evens are technically the first band Farina 
has “co-fronted” in her decade of kicking around the DC music scene. 
The first voice you hear on the Evens CD may be MacKaye’s but most of 
the album’s poignant and chilling moments are made possible by Farina’s 
atmospheric vocals. 

The word that both she and MacKaye use most often in describing 
the band is “quiet,” but that's not exactly right: it is, however, how you 
might describe the understated and physically unimposing Amy Farina 
herself. Currently sharing her life and her band with a larger-than-life per¬ 
sonality, some might view her as downright miniscule. It's kind of hard 


to believe that someone as tiny as Farina plays the drums as explosively 
as she does. 

On a less musical level, she’s probably the most well-adjusted per¬ 
son I have ever interviewed. This demeanor, I’m sure, helps explain why 
she never seems bothered by the fact that most people talking about the 
Evens hardly address her (this is one of a few interviews she's even given 
about the band). But it also speaks volumes about how Farina holds her 
own alongside MacKaye. 

When you really think about the songs the pair has written together, 
it’s hard not to guess at their meaning (what exactly is a “Crude Bomb”?) 
but it’s even more difficult to avoid thinking about how they made these 
songs together, and how beautiful a thing that must be to share. When 
you talk to MacKaye about this aspect of the Evens writing process, he's 
understandably guarded; when you talk to Farina about it, she's notice¬ 
ably engaged. They both take the Evens as seriously as MacKaye ever 
took Fugazi—if not more so—which is probably why they've managed to 
make something as difficult as writing a record in the shadow of one of 
the most influential underground bands of the past 15 years seem both 
simple and endearing. 

MacKaye eventually drives me up to Mount Pleasant to meet Farina 
in his beat-up Honda. It's easy to think that MacKaye’s life has gone un¬ 
changed—he still shops for clothes at the local Army surplus store and 
his car looks as disorganized as any 19-year-old’s—but you don't sense it 
when he’s around Farina. In the back seat of the car is a present MacKaye 
has bought for her; tomorrow is Farina’s birthday. This moment has noth¬ 
ing to do with legacies or changing the face of music. It’s the small PA that 
he showed me back at Dischord. When I meet Farina at the top of the hill, 
MacKaye is hesitant to pull close enough for her to see it. 

Considering all the expectations people had about the Evens, this 
nervousness and sweetness between them probably isn’t among them. 
But then again, that's probably the point. 
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Like most Evens fans, I don’t know much 
about you other than that you were in the 
Warmers. 

[Laughs.] Right. 

But this has been a long time coming— how 
long have you known Ian at this point? 

We met in 1990, so I guess that it has been 
well over IO years now. I had played in a 
band with his brother and he had produced 
some of the Warmers stuff and he had pro¬ 
duced some Lois stuff that I did too, so we 
had worked together musically before. 

What were your early conversations about the 
Evens like? 

We had talked about playing music togeth¬ 
er for a really long time. Pretty much from 
the start we had talked about playing, but 
we never quite got the time. Then I moved 
into a place where I couldn’t play drums, 
and Ian said to me, “Why don’t you just 
bring your drums over to Dischord?” So 
I brought them out there and both of us 
started playing and that was really sort of 
. . . fluid, so we decided to keep going.fi 
This was such a long time coming. It 
really was something that we talked over 
for years. It was just an ongoing conversa¬ 
tion between us: “Hey, let’s play music.” I 
actually don’t know who said it first, but 


I do know that it was something that we 
talked about for a while before it actu¬ 
ally happened. Ian and I were friends and 
we’ve been friends for years but it’s not like 
he was looking or I was looking to start 
a band. It wasn’t like he was looking for 
someone to be the perfect bandmate or 
something like that. It was just two friends 
talking about an idea. 

At what point, in your mind, did the Evens 
become a band? 

It was definitely an extension of our friend¬ 
ship at first. I think we started out like any¬ 
one else. For example, you probably have 
friends who you talk about books with and 
you have friends who you cook with, but 
that’s just an extension of those friend¬ 
ships. That’s how this was, only with music. 
At a certain point I think we realized that 
we were putting a lot of time into it and we 
were writing a lot of songs. It was becom¬ 
ing a significant part of our lives. Once it 
became relevant to all of that I think that 
we decided, “OK, we are either going to 
stay in the basement or we are going to have 
to decide if we are going to get out of the 
basement.” It was really that simple. 

The Evens sounds accidental when you de¬ 
scribe it. But when you look at it from the 
outside, a lot of this stuff seems deliberate, 


especially considering where Ian was com¬ 
ing from. 

I couldn’t possibly answer that for him. But 
my guess is that he didn’t really think about 
what he wanted to accomplish as much as 
he thought about what he desired and if 
that led to something, well, that would be 
great. If not, then at least we made a stab 
at it. It wasn’t so much that he or I were 
thinking about the product; it wasn’t like 
we were thinking that we wanted to make 
music that’s quieter because we both go to 
shows and are constantly assaulted by vol¬ 
ume. It was more like, “Hey, this music 
sounds good at this volume.” 

But how did you even get to that point? 
Who said, “Maybe we should turn that 
amp down?” 

Ian had been playing for so long in Fu- 
gazi, I think that had something to do 
with it. That’s obviously a band with a 
lot of volume. But I hadn’t been playing 
that way—I usually play with mutes on my 
drums. I had been thinking about ways to 
play anywhere for a while, but Ian hadn’t 
really had the opportunity to experiment 
with that idea yet. So when we played 
together, I brought my drums over and I 
brought my mutes and it wasn’t so much 
that we sat down and said, “We want to 
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play music that’s not loud,” it just happened. 
Frankly, this band is not quiet. There are 
quiet moments in the Evens—and it’s cer¬ 
tainly not as loud as Fugazi or the Warm¬ 
ers could be—but mostly it’s just that it’s 
not amplified. It is naturally loud as op¬ 
posed to unnaturally loud—and yes, I think 
that idea was brought to the discussion. 

But it’s not like there was this certain path that 
you were following. 

No, there wasn’t. 

I guess that’s sort of self-explanatory, isn’t it. 
If there was a certain path that Ian was try¬ 
ing to take, playing quiet music with your girl¬ 
friend in art spaces isn't exactly a place people 
plan to be when they’re 43. 

That’s a really good way to put it. [laughs] 
There is no path that we were following, 
but I hope there is a path that we are carv¬ 
ing. Right now there is no precedent to 
stack ourselves up to and I think that’s a 
good thing. 

You just got back from a month playing shows 
on the West Coast. Tell me a little about what 
those shows were like. 

I have to say that we are very fortunate be¬ 
cause people are interested to a certain ex¬ 
tent in the ideas we have. The logistics of 
touring, at the moment, are pretty simple, 
so we can base a lot of our shows around 
whether or not it’s a good idea. If one of 
us says “Wouldn’t it be great to play in an 
art gallery?” or “Wouldn’t it be great to 
play in a museum?” it’s now just a matter 
of making that happen. Thinking of all 
these places or environments or situations 
that would be interesting to try and have a 
show, that’s been a really great thing. That 
approach, it just feeds off itself. Once we 
did a show and we were able to pull some¬ 
thing like that off, it was like, “Great, let’s 
try this again! ” But in Europe it was a little 
bit trickier. 

Why—what was so different about Europe? 

I think people were perplexed by what we 
were asking for. They didn’t always un¬ 
derstand that we wanted to play places that 
weren’t rock clubs, so we ended up play¬ 
ing in a lot of places that were smoky, dark 
holes. There is certainly a place for that—I 
don’t mean any disrespect to those places 
because they do serve a purpose—but it 


seems shocking for some people that we 
wouldn’t want to play there. 

Does this idea seem limited? I have to imagine 
that there are only so many art galleries that 
are going to allow you to play in their lobbies. 

My initial response to that is that it’s not 
limited at all. On the last tour we brought 
the PA with us and we played in places of 
all shapes and sizes. We played in some 
small rooms and some larger rooms and 
we played in high school auditoriums and 
we played in community spaces and art 
galleries. We played outside and we played 
inside. We played in seated venues and we 
played in places without seats. I’m actually 
astounded by how flexible it has been! 

But eventually you’re going to have to play to 
more people than some tiny amp could reach. 

There is a limit. The amps that we have 
been using for practice, for instance, 
work in the basement but they don’t work 
in these huge rooms with high ceilings. 
Those are things and are parts of playing 
that have limitations and, yes, we have to 
address those. But in terms of the venues, 
I don’t think there would be a shortage of 
places to play. As long as there are human 
beings and there are structures, it seems to 
me that our options are limitless. 

This is the first time you’ve written lyrics for 
a band, right? 

Years and years ago I played in a band 
where I sang, so I had certainly written lyr¬ 
ics before that I thought people were going 
to hear, but maybe not as many people as 
I thought would hear the Evens. For the 
first year or so, which is when we wrote a 
lot of the songs that were on the record, I 
don’t think that either of us were think¬ 
ing about the fact that people were going 
to hear them. I know that’s not how I was 
writing my lyrics. 

Did you find yourself stepping back at times? 

What do you mean? 

Ian can be pretty overwhelming. 

Yes, he can. 

Were you ever intimidated by him? 

Never. I always felt like if I was going to do 
this with him than I was going to step up. 
There are things that made me nervous 
and there are some things that I was afraid 


of, but that’s not one of them. I never felt 
afraid of that or intimidated by that. 

One of the things that’s interesting about the 
lyrics on this record is that they are written by 
whoever is singing them. 

For the most part, yes, but it’s not totally 
black and white. Sometimes he makes sug¬ 
gestions and I do the same. It’s still pretty 
free form. 

But when you’re writing lyrics—and I’m guess¬ 
ing here—I imagine you don’t think about who 
will hear them. 

No, I don’t. 

Yet in the case of the Evens there’s a pretty 
good chance that the lyrics you were writ¬ 
ing or that Ian was writing, you could have 
been writing about each other. Unless there 
are Fugazi songs about Joe Lally that I’m 
unaware of—which is possible—this seems 
like the first time either of you have been in 
that situation. 

Yeah, that’s true. For a long time, he 
was my only audience and I was his only 
audience and that was largely what we 
were thinking about. But I never really 
thought about that while I went along. 
I never really analyzed it. That was just 
how it worked. For me, playing with 
Ian as the Evens is so integrated in my 
life that I never think about the formal 
qualities of it. As a writer you’re always 
attempting to write something that is 
somewhat universal. 

So it was never weird? 

No, it was never “weird.” [Laughs.] It was 
just what we were doing. I think it’s re¬ 
ally hard for me to isolate those things 
and really think about those things. When 
you ask me what was it like to write lyrics, 
possibly, about the person that was in my 
band— well, that was just what I was doing. 
I wasn’t really thinking about being in a 
band when I did it. For me it was just like 
having a conversation with the person that 
you live with. 

A lot of people look at this band in terms of 
Ian’s new project. Is that something that you 
accepted early on? 

Again, that’s not something that I really 
think about—I never thought about the 
Evens in those terms—but I did have to ac- 
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cept that, and it really wasn’t a challenge 
or an issue for me once I did. It’s just com¬ 
mon sense. He is someone in a certain mi¬ 
crocosm that people know and that they 
are interested in and I’m not, so it makes 
sense that accepting that would be part of 
this situation. But it’s not something that I 
am bothered by. 

Did it ever bother you? 

No, I don’t think it did. 

But there is some irony to the fact that the 
band name is the Evens—and this is the first 
time you’re getting an equal say in the inter¬ 
view process. 

Well, we have done a couple interviews to¬ 
gether recently but, no, you’re right. Ian 
does interviews all the time for all sorts 
of things. I don’t. But the funny thing 
about what you just said is that I don’t 
think of the Evens—or even our use of the 
word “even”—as reductive of sharing the 
same qualities. There are things that Ian 
does that I don’t do. There are also things 
that I do that Ian doesn’t do. But in this 
case he’s a comparatively public person, 
but I have my work here too. Don’t get me 
wrong, because I understand what you are 


saying, but it’s just not a concern for me. 

I want people to respond to our music 
and it’s always nice when someone says, 
“I like the way you play the drums” or 
“I like the way you sing” or “I like those 
particular lyrics,” but this band is really 
a whole. I know my role in it and that’s 
really all that matters. [Laughs.] That and 
Ian, of course. 

Many people will think of this as Ian’s next 
step, even though this is your next step too. He 
was telling me about a letter he got yesterday 
that said something to the effect of, “What’s 
with the chick?” 

Really? [Laughs.] That is absurd. 

The sort of people that would say a thing like 
that, though—they seem to be living in what 
he’s done. 

But anybody who has a public aspect to 
them and is a known person, to a certain 
extent, is a public figure. They have to be. 
Every public person has a persona wheth¬ 
er that persona is righteous or disgusting 
or whatever. Obviously, it is just a perso¬ 
na. It’s not a whole and it’s not complete. 
But I think what makes Ian noteworthy 
and remarkable is that many of the aspects 


of his public persona are really unusual. 
There are a lot of people who have been 
adulteress politicians and that’s notable, 
but there aren’t a lot of people who have 
done the things that Ian has done before. 
Frankly, he’s much more real and it is 
purely an extension of who he is. That’s 
really fascinating. 

It’s odd to me that you would say that. 

How come? 

Because, in theory, you should probably see 
past that stuff. I wouldn’t think you’d think 
about these things. I mean, you live with him. 
[Laughs.] It seems so separate. 

But those things are very central to who he 
is. The things that he does are an extension 
of who he is. It’s not like he sat down and 
wrote out a plan about how he was going to 
carry himself in regards to his business, 
that’s just what occurred. I don’t know how 
to explain it other than that all the things 
he chooses to do and the ways he does them 
are not a plan. This is not a shtick. It’s an 
extension of who he is. So yeah, I com¬ 
pletely understand that. [Smi'/es.] I’m fasci¬ 
nated by him, too. ® 
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that browsing through the dark, mysterious 
aisles of a worn-out record store, you might 
stumble on the right song, the right album, 
the right band that will somehow alter your 
life—and in turn, you too may somehow end up 
changing the world. But in the 30 years since 
the first notes of punk rang out, the world is still 
a place of grave indifferences; singing about the 
failure of civilization has not rid the world of its 
enormous malignancies. Maybe, in all honesty, 
what punk music really offers us is the hope that 
things can change. Maybe what truly matters is 
having the vague notion to want to change the 
world in the first place. 

The Soviettes have not changed the world. 
Not yet. Their amazingly catchy mixture of 
shout-along political anthems and honest, in¬ 
timate tunes about struggling relationships are 
sure to offer hope, however. 

Like their socialist-themed name might 
suggest, the band takes an egalitarian ap¬ 
proach to singing: everyone does it. While each 
member plays their own instrument (Annie 
Holoien and Maren “Sturgeon” Morissette on 
guitar, Susy Shary on bass, and Danny Henry 
on drums), sometimes their vocals collide with 
such awe-inspiring force that it is nearly impos¬ 
sible not to get swept up in its melodic velocity. 
Their third record, LPIII —and first on the San 
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Francisco stalwart Fat Wreck Chords—show¬ 
cases the band’s far-ranging complexities with 
rave-up explosions like “Stagger” to more re¬ 
served, mid-tempo tunes like “Hanging Up the 
Phone” to the album’s politically-charged open¬ 
er “Multiply and Divide.” 

For a band as concerned with the state of 
our nation (their past albums and recent Rock 
Against Bush contribution ring with righteous 
criticism), it seems the recent defeat in Novem¬ 
ber’s presidential election must have come as a 
shock. Talk to the Soviettes and they'll tell you 
that they still feel let down. What happens next 
is what matters, though. How this band—and, 
likewise, the rest of us—move forward while 
maintaining a sense of hope, a sense of what 
might be, may well be their contribution to 
change in the world. 

Interview by Joe Meno 

How surprised were you guys by Bush’s vic¬ 
tory in the fall? 

Annie: I don’t believe it. I really don’t be¬ 
lieve it. I’m in denial. 

Sturgeon: I feel like I want to give up. I 
watch the news everyday and I cry. 

Susy: I feel really let down. Like people 
must not care or see what’s going on. 

You guys toured a lot with your last record 
before the election. Did driving through the 
Midwest give you a sense of what was going 
to happen? 


Annie: When you’re in a community, like 
the punk or rock community, you hang out 
with like-minded people in this tiny little 
world and you don’t have to deal with peo¬ 
ple thinking differently than you. It’s not 
just the people in the small towns, it’s the 
religious right everywhere who saw Bush 
and said, “Well, he really believes in my 
god so he must be god’s messenger, so he’s 
the one.” 

Sturgeon: I think people look for an is¬ 
sue they agree with or disagree with and 
that’s how they vote. I don’t think it even 
has to do with what’s better for the country 
or better for the world. They think, “Well, 
I hate gays and that guy hates gays so I’m 
gonna vote for him.” They didn’t think 
about the economy or healthcare or the 
war. It makes my stomach hurt and makes 
me feel like, “Well, fuck it.” 

But growing up listening to punk, you must 
have thought that you could really make 
a difference. 

Sturgeon: But then this election happened. 

Susy: It was so cool how Fat Mike put out 
that Rock Against Bush record, but still the 
voter turnout didn’t change all that much. 
I mean Drew Barrymore was on the David 
Letterman show talking about the record, 
and it still didn’t matter. 

Has the election affected your music? 
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Sturgeon: It’s really apparent on the 
first song on the record, “Multiply and 
Divide.” 

Danny: It’s basically about how big the di¬ 
vide in America is right now. 

It’s really easy to see the huge, differing per¬ 
spective on where our country is right now. 

Susy: I watch the news and it ruins my day. 
There is a point where you end up wonder¬ 
ing what the quality of life is supposed to 
be in this country. It’s this thing that’s too 
big to ignore. I mean I voted in the first 
election I could, when Clinton was run¬ 
ning, and I’ll keep voting, but . . . 

Sturgeon: You think you live in a country 
where you can make a difference, but then 
you find you out, no, you can’t. You think 


this is America, we should be allowed to 
have our voices heard, blah, blah, blah, 
but it just seems like it didn’t make a dif¬ 
ference. 

Danny: It seems like it always goes back 
to money. 

Annie: Money and profit. 

Sturgeon: People who live in this country 
don’t want to think about what’s going on 
anywhere else. They want to think: I've got 
my house and my 1.3 kids . 

Annie: Since the election, there hasn’t 
been hardly any news coverage of the war, 
what’s going on overseas, anything. 

So why keep writing songs and putting out 
new records, if you feel you can’t make a 
difference? 


Annie: I feel like maybe if I can’t make a 
difference nationally, then maybe on our 
level—in the world we live in, the people we 
come into contact with—we can change, we 
can make someone think a little bit. 

Sturgeon: It’s like putting a picture of 
Bush on the front of punching bag. It 
doesn’t really change anything, but at least 
it makes you feel better. 

Susy: But I think even probably if there was 
some other president, we’d still be a band, 
we’d still do what we do. 

Annie: We might not change the world, but 
we might make some kid feel better one day. 

Danny: I was from a small town and I re¬ 
member knowing that there wasn’t a lot of 
people who thought like me, and at least 
maybe we can reach those kids, too. 
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LPIII is your first record with Fat Wreck 
Chords, after two records with Adeline. Why’d 
you guys switch? 

Susy: Adeline’s really not doing any new 
records for a while. 

Annie: We really like everybody on Fat. 
They’ve been really cool to us and we were 
excited to see them sign Against Me! and 
the Epoxies. 

Danny: From the beginning, Adeline was 
supposed to be a stepping stone. 

Sturgeon: Even before we did our second 
record, we talked to Fat, so it was really 
logical for us to go with them. We didn’t 
even send the new record anywhere else 
or talk to any other labels. It was really 
natural. 

Annie: One of the reasons we went with 
Adeline for our last one was because they 
gave us such a big break with our first re¬ 
cord. Working with Fat now, the first time 
we walked into their office, there were IO 
people doing different things: people an¬ 
swering the phones, sitting at their com¬ 
puters, and getting stuff done. 

Sturgeon: So far Fat’s been great because 
they wanted to give their input into the 
new record. With Adeline, they were like, 
“Here’s some money for the studio,” and 
then the next time we talked, we were like 
“OK, here’s the master copy.” 
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Susy: We demo’ed like 20 songs for the new 
record and so the guys at Fat came back and 
said, “We like these songs, we don’t like 
these songs.” 

Danny: But it wasn’t set in stone or any¬ 
thing. 

Susy: It was great because we’d never had 
that kind of feedback. We really felt like 
they liked us and liked our band and want¬ 
ed us to do a great record. It was really flat¬ 
tering and really cool. 

With your first two records, you balanced 
pretty overt political messages with more per¬ 
sonal songwriting. How did this one shape up 
regarding the lyrics? 

Sturgeon: It’s pretty balanced. There’s 
some pretty obviously political songs, a 
handful that are just for fun, a handful 
that are personal. 

Annie: Lyrically, on the last record, I 
wasn’t really putting in a whole lot of per¬ 
sonal stock into them, but this one I think 
it really comes across. “Hanging Up the 
Phone” is like that: it’s about, you know, 
being a dumbass, about getting drunk and 
acting like an idiot, like “What am I doing, 
what’s wrong with me? Ugh.” 

So you guys are celebrating your third album, 
which is a huge accomplishment when you 
think of how many bands never get a first one. 
What’s been surprising for you guys as you 
keep putting out records? 

Susy: All the amazing people we’ve met, all 
the other awesome bands. 

Annie: In every town, someone’s like, “Do 
you need a place to stay? Are you hungry?” 

Susy: It’s been amazing, because we’ve got¬ 
ten to see the country like that. 

What’s been frustrating? 


Susy: Being poor and trying to pay rent. 

Annie: We’re fucking waitresses and a 
teacher and a UPS store clerk. Money can 
get you down if you get bogged down with 
it, but doing this is totally worth it. 

Has music been something you’ve always 
hoped you could make a life out of? 

Susy: I always had that dream where I’d 
sing along with the Go-Gos or whatever, 
but I never thought that it would really 
happen. I didn’t start playing until I was 
in my early 20 s. I played piano growing 
up and thought I’d be doing that. But 
now, playing in front of people, it’s totally 
exciting. 

Danny: I’m still not a musician—I play the 
drums. 

Annie: It just seems so normal, I mean I 
don’t feel any different. I’ve met a lot of 
great people who I never would have met 
and I got to go all over the United States, 
which is something I don’t think I would 
have done. 

Susy: When we started the band, I never 
thought it would go this far. I thought we’d 
have this band and play in Minneapolis. I 
never thought we’d be putting out records. 
It’s fucking cool. 

Annie: I kinda thought we would. From 
the very beginning. [To Sturgeon ] Did you? 

Sturgeon: No, I had a friend who played 
bass and I was like, “A band, huh? Well, 
I’ll play guitar.” I just figured we’d play in 
a basement and probably get together three 
or four times before scheduling conflicts 
rendered us useless. 

Annie: Actually, when Danny joined the 
band, I just had this feeling, if nothing 
else, this was going to be really important 
to me. 

Danny: I was in other bands and um, this 
is another band. So this completes the 
circle. ® 
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W hat was it about the late '80s 
and early '90s—shifting po¬ 
litical climate? Bad television? 
Something in the water supply? Whatever it 
was, it marked a new age in music: the golden 
age of grunge and hip-hop sure, but another 
golden age was going on as well—one that 
didn't make a blip on the mainstream radar. 

While Nirvana and Public Enemy were get¬ 
ting huge headlines in the mainstream press, 
death metal and grindcore had a sudden growth 
spurt after years of adolescent development 
through a worldwide underground cassette 
tape-trading network. Metal finally matured at 
the change of the decade when releases like 
Morbid Angel’s Blessed Are the Sick, Napalm 
Death's From Enslavement to Obliteration, 
and Carcass' Necroticism declared loudly and 
proudly that something vital was happening. 
The scene grew like never before; bands gained 
popularity and spawned hundreds of imitators 
in the process. 

Even though it’s more than a decade later, 
metal's popularity only seems to be increasing. 
Recently, MTV relaunched their stalwart Head- 
banger's Ball —along with a few new metal- 
oriented shows like Uranium —and bands like 
Lamb of God are going on arena tours with the 
likes of Slipknot. How did all this happen? 

Thankfully, author Albert Mudrian wrote 
Choosing Death in order to make sense of all 
this, tracing the history of death metal and 
grindcore to the present day. Mudrian has re¬ 
leased a book that fans have been waiting for 
their whole metal-loving lives. We spoke re¬ 
cently when I rang him at the home office of 
Decibel, his new metalcentric magazine. 

Interview by Dave Hofer 

Photography by Jamie Leary 

The scope of this book is huge. With so much 
material and background, why do you think a 
project like this hasn’t been done before? 

Well, it’s a lot of work. That's probably the 
first and foremost reason why it hadn’t 
been done before. I honestly didn’t antici¬ 
pate it being as much work as it was when I 
started it. I was just as shocked that there 
wasn’t something like this when I started 
writing it as you were. I thought, “this 
makes perfect sense, there’s an interest¬ 


ing story, it’s interesting music . . maybe 
people foolishly believed that Lords of Chaos 
somehow took care of it. 

Do you think that people might have thought 
that the history wasn’t rich or old enough yet? 

Well, this stuff has got 20-plus years of his¬ 
tory. Books about punk rock that have been 
around for the past decade and it didn’t 
bother anyone that punk had a limited his¬ 
tory. Maybe people didn’t think that there 
wasn’t a good enough story there. It’s not 
a sensational story; there’s no murders, 
no rampant drug use, there’s no church 
burnings or arson. To a lot of people who 
aren’t just hard-core music fans, it’s just 
another scene like anything else. 

So what’s square one? You decide that you’re 
going to write this book, and then what? 

For me, it’s a longer and more winding 
road than you might expect. I started it in 
2000 when I did an interview with Digby 
Pearson [founder of Earache records] for a 
magazine article. I interviewed Digby for 
this piece and thought it was kind of in¬ 
teresting. Here was a label that at the time 
had 14 years of history; Earache experi¬ 
enced things that no other underground 
label ever really had before—they even had 
the whole major label taste with Columbia. 
So I wrote this 1,200 word piece and my 
publisher at the time was like, “This is a 
great, great story! This is the skeletal out¬ 
line for a book!” I was like, “Yeah, sure." I 
believed him, but when am I going to have 
the time to do this? I have a full-time job 
and it’s quite a commitment. I sat on it for 
two years and did everything to talk myself out 
of writing this book. 

Why would you do something like that? 

Because I think I knew it was going to be 
a brutal experience getting it all together. 
To do it justice and to do it the way I wanted 
to do it was going to be a lot of work. It was 
probably January of 2002 when I was like, 
“Fuck it, let’s go.” 

That’s the spirit! 

The first person I thought to call was Dig¬ 
by. I got back in touch with him and he re¬ 
membered me. I told him what I wanted to 


do and started talking to him. Then I was 
like, if I’m talking to him, I have to talk 
to all of the early Earache bands. It’s just 
obvious—if you’re talking to the guy that 
started Earache Records, you have to fill in 
the gaps and talk to Napalm Death, Car¬ 
cass, Heresy . . . The list goes on and on. It 
evolved into “Get as many interviews as you 
possibly can.” You talk to this guy and he 
says, “You really need to talk to these two 
guys.” Then you talk to those two guys and 
they both say, “You need to talk to these 
five other people.” I collected like IOO in¬ 
terviews before I started writing the book! 
I just had tapes and tapes and hours of 
transcriptions. I would do the interviews, 
go home, and transcribe all night. It a year 
later when I had all these transcriptions 
on my computer and it was like the puzzle 
pieces were right in front of me and I had 
to put them together. 

After talking with so many people, were you 
worried that feelings would get hurt if you left 
someone out? 

You do consider that, but I left people out 
anyway. I couldn’t compromise the story in 
that sense. There were some people I in¬ 
terviewed for the book who got maybe one 
quote when it was all said and done. For 
the sake of the story, you can’t make everyone 
happy. When I was getting near the end of 
writing the book there were people writing 
to me, like people from Cripple Bastards, 
being like, “Can you please do an inter¬ 
view with us?” I would just look at the text 
and be like, “You just don’t fit in here. No 
one else has mentioned you.” As you’re do¬ 
ing the interviews it becomes clearer and 
clearer who the important bands were be¬ 
cause people would namedrop the same 
bands. You would hear people from Car¬ 
cass or Napalm Death saying what an in¬ 
fluence Siege was, but you wouldn’t hear 
them talking about what an influence Slay¬ 
er was. The artists had provided the road¬ 
map by the time I assembled the story. 

Were you surprised at what bands weren’t 
even mentioned? Slayer seems like a surprise 
to me. 

There were some other early grind bands 
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that didn’t get a mention that I thought were 
interesting: bands like Larm, or even Bolt 
Thrower who came out later. It never really 
surprised me that Slayer was that unimport¬ 
ant. You have to figure that Reign in Blood came 
out in 1986. Napalm Death, Morbid Angel, 
Death, Repulsion, Siege—all of these bands 
had demos out and circulating long before 
Reign in Blood was ever released. 

Was it hard, as a fan of the music, to risk mak¬ 
ing people’s preconceived notions about death 
metal seem true by putting some of the more 
negative elements of that scene in the book? 

The elements that I personally feel are a little 
more unsavory are represented in the book— 
and should be, it’s only fair. But I think most 
people who are looking for it aren’t going to 
get the full validation that they really want. 
They’ll read it and say, “Some of these guys 
are really intelligent! I had no idea Napalm 
Death or Fear of God were so politically 
driven! These guys were vegans?!” People 
associate death metal with some sort of buf¬ 
foonery. Take Glen Benton from Deicide 
for example: he’s both intentionally and 
unintentionally hilarious. You’re this mis¬ 
anthropic Satanist who doesn’t leave your 
parents basement. But then you interview 
people like Bill Steer and JeffWalker of Car¬ 
cass who are really clever, thoughtful and in¬ 
telligent. You would never think that these 
guys were in a band that had a song called 
“Genital Grinder.” It’s cool that you get your 
stereotypical stuff in there, but some of the 
other stuff, I felt that it was not only men¬ 
tioned, but emphasized. 

How often have you found yourself having to 
defend this type of music? 

When I was 15 or 16 and I was getting into 
this stuff, it was great because I was like, 
“Fuck you! You don’t understand this!” It 
was liberating to be young and rebellious. 
You didn’t want people to like it. Then, as 
you get older and you’re trying to justify it 
to people, I didn’t feel like I had to defend 
it that often. But now that the book is out, 

I don’t feel like I have to defend it at all. Of 
course there are elements who don’t get it; 
people who you respect—even other jour¬ 
nalists who don’t write about metal—you 
talk to them and they’re all sarcastic, “Oh, 
Off.” It stems from ignorance. They don’t 
know fuck about this stuff and that’s fine. 


Listen to Napalm Death and hate it, but 
understand that these weren’t a bunch of 
retards running around. 

Do you think that as a metal journalist that 
there’s a glass ceiling? Like there’s only so much 
you can do before people look at you funny? 

I used to. I feel like Decibel is helping to put 
a credible face on underground extreme 
music. Here’s a magazine that’s well writ¬ 
ten, well-designed, easy to find. It’s not 
like Pit Magazine. You can approach this in 
an intelligent and thoughtful manner, but 
at the same time you can have fun with it. I 
feel like that glass ceiling ... I don’t want 
to say that we’re breaking through it, but 
maybe we’re raising it a little higher? 

A friend of mine has told me repeatedly that 
he thinks it’s hard to find a metalhead with a 
brain. Do you think that the niche of people 
that understand the potential of more extreme 
music is too small? 

I think that if you want to look in terms 
of pure numbers, you can look at Bill¬ 
board and Soundscan: Shadows Fall sold 
over 100,000 copies of their record and 
it’s been out for two weeks! the Dill— 
inger Escape Plan gets to chart on Bill¬ 
board. They’re not pure, underground 
death metal, but they’re both extreme in 


their own ways. I mean, Converge charted! 
These bands are selling more records than 
they’ve ever sold before. The scene has 
all of these elements going on. You have 
Mastodon, you have Converge, Isis, what¬ 
ever. There’s tons of bands doing interest¬ 
ing things. There’s more people coming 
out to shows and, according to Soundscan 
and Billboard, it appears that there are more 
people buying the records. Are these bands 
ever going to have gold or platinum re¬ 
cords? I’m going to guess that it won’t hap¬ 
pen. The underground seems the biggest 
it’s been since the glory days of the early 
’90s. But back then it was just death met¬ 
al; now, you have all of these other things 
happening, plus you have a fairly healthy 
death metal scene. 

Do you think that the next 20 years are going 
to be worth writing about? 

Well, it’s different for us because we came 
of age during a really exciting time. It’s 
difficult to recapture the feeling I had the 
first time I heard some of these bands. But 
for these kids whose first taste of death 
metal or grind is a band like Pig Destroy¬ 
er, it’s just beginning. The next 2,0 years 
might not mean a lot to our generation, 
but to the next generation I think it’s set up 
pretty well. ® 
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J ennifer Pozner knows a thing or 
two about “Bridezillas” and “Bach¬ 
elor Babes,” but she’s no reality-TV 
junkie. Pozner is a media critic and the founder 
and executive director of Women in Media and 
News (WIMN), a multi-faceted organization cre¬ 
ated in 2002 to address the marginalization and 
underrepresentation of woman in media on just 
about every level. 

One strategy Pozner deploys to advance 
WIMN’s mission is media literacy education. 
“Bridezillas, Bachelor Babes, and Husband- 
Hunting Harems: Decoding Reality TV’s Twisted 
Fairy Tales” and “Condoleezza Rice is a Size 6 
and Other Things I Learned from the News” 
are some of the recent multi-media presenta¬ 
tions Pozener has given at college campuses 
across the country. WIMN also offers media 
training workshops for grassroots women's and 
social justice organizations, works for equity in 
the media democracy movement, and provides 
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resources for media producers to diversify and 
broaden the sources they use for news stories. 

A study of nightly news programming by 
Fairness and Accuracy in Reporting found that 
only nine percent of professional and political 
voices presented on the three major TV net¬ 
works in 2001 belonged to women. Part of 
Pozner’s goal for WIMN is to establish a com¬ 
prehensive POWER Sources database. POWER 
Sources—which stands for “Perspectives Of 
Women Expand Reporting”—will be a free on¬ 
line service for journalists who are striving for 
equity in their coverage to identify women pro¬ 
fessionals and experts from a variety of disci¬ 
plines, from plumbing to politics to physics. 

POWER Sources is projected to launch in 
2006, but Pozner herself is filling the gap in 
the meantime. On a case-by-case basis, she 
personally guides media makers to appropri¬ 
ate sources, while traveling frequently to attend 
conferences and give lectures and trainings. 


Even with her heavy schedule, Pozner finds 
the time to critique popular entertainment and 
news media for a variety of local and national 
publications, and expand WIMN, whose mission 
embodies the spirit of all her endeavors. 

Interview by Emily Udell 
Illustration by Susie Ghahremani 

What makes the work of WIMN important 
now? 

Studies have been done that show women 
are systematically marginalized and nearly 
invisible in many news venues. While it’s 
great to do the studies, media outlets don’t 
respond to the studies. I interviewed pro¬ 
ducers from Face the Nation and Meet the Press 
after September II, when studies showed 
that they were rarely, if ever, quoting wom¬ 
en and having them as guests to talk about 
terrorism and war. Nine percent of the 
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time, the guests on terrorism and war were 
women. What did they say to me? They 
said, “Our goal is to deliver the newsmak¬ 
ers, not to get women on the air.” As if 
“women” and “newsmakers” are mutually 
exclusive! 

You’re taking on many media reform issues un¬ 
der the umbrella of WIMN. Why do all these 
strands of media activism need to be folded 
into the mission of a single organization? 

Media companies, when they merge, act in 
similar ways to every other kind of indus¬ 
try. When newsrooms are merged, reporters 
are fired, editors are fired, people have to 
do more stories in fewer amounts of hours 
and days, budgets are slashed so they don’t 
have translators, and it’s very difficult for 
even the best reporters, who are slogging 
through and trying to do diverse, accurate, 
comprehensive, journalism, to find new 
sources. We’re putting together this data¬ 
base of women experts across the country so 
that we can help those reporters. It’s a win- 
win situation—for the community groups, 
women experts and professionals who have 
previously not had access to those forums, 
as well as for journalists, So in WIMN 
you have these three aspects—advocacy with 
journalists, media trainings with women’s 
groups on campuses and in communities 
across the country, and the analysis—but 
those wouldn’t be complete if you didn’t have 
a fourth prong, which is structural reform. 
It’s a structural problem because profit is 
an underlying motive. Women always suffer 
when advertisers are making news agendas 
and setting the priorities for what becomes 
entertainment. Advertisers have always ex¬ 
ploited women in print and broadcast, and 
now they’re weaving their ideas directly into 
content of our favorite programs—even in 
news shows. All of those strategies together 
make a holistic argument for change across 
the board. That’s why our organization is 
structured the way it is and why our organi¬ 
zation is unique in the landscape. 

One of the goals of WIMN is to get media re¬ 
form issues on the agendas of grassroots wom¬ 
en’s organizations and get women’s issues on 
the tables of organizations that are doing me¬ 
dia reform work. Why hasn’t this bridge been 
explicitly created already, when it seems like 
such a logical connection? 


The simplistic answer is that sexism exists 
in the media democracy movement just as 
much as it exists on the left in general, which 
is still very male-dominated when it comes 
to people at the top, who gets funding, who 
gets their leadership respected and heard. 
But in terms of feminist and social justice 
groups, the reason that structural media re¬ 
form has not been on the top of most groups’ 
agendas is that we are all spread so thin. 
How do you tell somebody who’s working to 
make sure that an Afghan woman isn’t sent 
by Immigration back to the same forces that 
abducted her father and killed her broth¬ 
er, that they need to take time out of what 
they’re already doing to attend your rally at 
the FGG? Those connections haven’t been 
made in the past, to some degree, because 
who has the time? But the connections need 
to be made. What we’re doing is trying to 
raise the stakes and break down for women 
in the social justice movement why media 
matters as the overarching issue that con¬ 
nects every issue that they’re working on. 
ft Within the media reform community, 
WIMN is constantly working to make sure 
that the issues of gender and race and class 
are not sidelined as important issues that 
we ll talk about on another day. 

Many feminists activists that I talk to say that 
their activism around women’s issues is interwo¬ 
ven with other struggles like LGBT rights, labor 
rights, racial oppression, globalization, or envi¬ 
ronmental issues, Do feminist activists dilute 
their effectiveness by approaching issues this 
way, or is this the strategy of the future? 

Whether or not young women identify spe¬ 
cifically, semantically, as feminists, they’re 
bringing a feminist progressive agenda to 
globalization, to alternative models of citi¬ 
zenship for immigrant domestic workers, 
to fighting prison abuse, to activists across 
the board. That is absolutely the wave of the 
future, because it’s never been a great strat¬ 
egy to isolate and focus on a single issue. 
Feminism isn’t about a couple of single is¬ 
sues. Feminism is about women across the board 
having access to physical, economic, social, 
and political freedoms. Those who would 
say that feminism is elitist and only focused 
on abortion or only focused on pay equity 
don’t know much about the movement. At 
the core, feminism is integrated with anti¬ 
racism, with class analysis, with queer anal¬ 


ysis. And very far from diluting the power of 
the movement, it expands the power of the 
movement. 

One of your media literacy lectures focuses on 
the absence of women’s voices in the coverage 
of the current war in Iraq. What do you think 
some of the ways that the low percentage of 
female journalists and pundits represented out 
there has shortchanged America? 

To understand the problems of the margin¬ 
alization of women effecting public opinion 
and (eventually public policy), you just have 
to look way back to the immediate aftermath 
of September II where the majority—90 
some-odd percent—of sources and experts 
and guests and pundits were men. Almost 
all of those men—corporate representatives 
and government officials and former gov¬ 
ernment officials—made the case for war 
and military intervention absolute necessi¬ 
ties. When there were a couple of rare wom¬ 
en who dared to speak out, like Susan Son- 
tag in the New Yorker —who said “Maybe the 
answer to the ever-present question ‘Why do 
they hate us?”’ was a little bit more compli¬ 
cated than “Because we love freedom”—they 
were immediately bashed as a traitor, as un- 
American. A Newsweek editor said something 
like: “The same people who say not to blame 
the victim in rape cases are now saying that 
Uncle Sam wore a short skirt and asked 
for it.” That’s how they summarized Susan 
Sontag’s discussion of the fact that America 
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has to look at its foreign policy if we want to 
maintain our safety. Why did they bring in 
a rape metaphor out of nowhere? If you only 
have men who are the pundits and the edi¬ 
tors and the judgment callers, that type of 
thing happens on a regular basis, You also 
had poll stories that said we had unanimous 
support across the board, [that] some 90- 
odd percent supposedly wanted to go to war. 
Simultaneously you had stories that said that 
the gender gap on war had all but vanished, 
that women were just as hawk-like as men. 
But the very few poll stories that actually coded 
answers for gender found that 48 percent of 
women favored little to no military response 
after September II in Afghanistan, and that 
44 percent, I believe, favored some-to-ro- 
bust military response. That’s more women 
who wanted no war, or some very low inter¬ 
vention, than wanted any intervention. Yet 
even the headline of that Post story that re¬ 
ported that women were more peace-orient¬ 
ed than men was something along the lines 
of “Nine in IO Favor Robust Military Re¬ 
sponse, Public Unyielding in War Against 
Terror.” Even when they finally get around 
to asking us our perspectives, because were 
not making the calls at that level, womens 
voices are misrepresented even then, They 
were also using stories about Afghan wom¬ 
en, who the Bush administration “found” 
after September II, even though women 
in this country as well as abroad had been 
talking about the oppression of women in 


Afghanistan by the Taliban for years. The 
Bush administration and the media seized 
on the idea of the burka after September II 
and said “we need to go into Afghanistan to 
liberate the Afghan women.” They were able 
to use triumphant visuals of women taking 
their burkas off after the bombs, and say 
“Now women are free.” But the opportunis¬ 
tic use of Afghan women was never discussed 
in any of those forums, by Afghan American 
women, or by women who had been lobby¬ 
ing on behalf of Afghan women for years, 
and nobody was ever brought on who could 
frame what Afghan women were actually go¬ 
ing through. 

Some of the work you do involves critiquing 
representation of women in popular culture- 
in reality TV shows or on prime-time television. 
How do you respond to critics who might ask, 
“What’s the point? Corporate media’s flawed 
on so many levels you can’t expect accurate 
representations of women from it?” 

The fact is that the majority of the millions 
of people—many of them young girls—who 
tune in to every episode of The Bachelor to find 
out who will get to go home broken-hearted 
are being told that only the women with the 
lowest self-esteems, the lowest standards, 
and the lowest-carb diets will be rewarded 
with love and security. Those people are not 
bringing a lot of critical, political approach¬ 
es to these images. If we don’t take a look at 
what the public is seeing on a regular basis, 


and what the public is learning about wom¬ 
en, especially in this form of “reality TV. 
They’re scripting these so-called “unscript¬ 
ed dramas” to tell us that women are catty 
gold diggers; are bitchy and not to be trusted, 
especially by other women; are dumb as a pile 
of rocks ; are unable to live free, happy, posi¬ 
tive, successful, fulfilling lives unless they’re 
married and unless they’re very classically 
western waxed and idealized. These shows 
are the new backlash against women. 

But I guess it comes back to: Why does pop 
culture matter? 

We get our ideas about ourselves in many 
ways from pop culture. If people say “just 
turn off the TV,” and “just support indie 
media,” well of course we should support indie 
media, of course we should make our own 
images, of course we should not bring toxic 
images into our own homes if we don’t want 
them, but what of the people who haven’t 
been through media literacy programs, what 
of the people—the millions of people—who 
need our help in understanding what these 
shows are about? We need to be a little less 
inside the playing field, and we really need 
to work with people where they are. And 
where are they? They’re in pop culture. 
We don’t just get our information from the 
news, we don’t just get out entertainment 
from pop culture, we get both from both of 
those venues and we need to look at both of 
those venues pretty critically. ® 
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T hough Mike Patton gained major- 
label success in 1990 with the band 
Faith No More, he's a do-it-yourself 
\ kind of guy through and through. Having fallen 
into music virtually by accident when the singer 
of his friends' band didn’t show up to rehearsal 
one day, the frontman, composer, label-owner, 
and now-actor has taken every risky opportunity 
that has come his way—half the time, he cre¬ 
ates them himself. 

Patton’s dedication to energetic, chal¬ 
lenging, and experimental music began in high 
school with the now-defunct Mr. Bungle, which 
remained together throughout his years with 
Faith No More. Since then he has recorded two 
solo albums, formed super groups Fantomas 
(with members of Slayer, Bungle, and the Mel¬ 
vins) and Tomahawk (comprised of members 
of Jesus Lizard, Helmet, and the Melvins), and 
worked with the X-Ecutioners, Kaada, and many 
more. Additionally, Patton co-founded Ipecac 
Recordings with former Alternative Tentacles 
label manager Greg Werckman in 1999, and 


the label has released a steady stream of avant- 
garde music ranging from funk-infused metal 
and progressive jazz to innovative hip-hop and 
unexpected collaborations. 

Given his tendency to inhabit characters 
in his songs, it's no surprise that Patton has 
also recently tried acting. In a role he seems to 
have stumbled into—once again—by accident, 
Patton plays David and Frank, two of the main 
characters in Steve Balderson’s Firecracker, an 
independent film set in Kansas about the mys¬ 
tery surrounding the murder of the abusive, al¬ 
coholic David . As this issue goes to press, the 
movie was still in the process of getting distribu¬ 
tion and theatrical release; Patton hasn’t even 
seen the finished product. 

Despite his willingness to continue explor¬ 
ing dramatic territory, Patton returned to mu¬ 
sic quickly after wrapping the film. Fantomas' 
fourth album, Suspended Animation, combines 
the band's signature hyper-spastic time changes 
with crazy cartoon-like melodies, as if it’s the 
soundtrack for a demented episode of Loo¬ 


ney Tunes. Each song on the album is named 
for a day in April 2005 and the packaging for 
the CD is a real, functional calendar with 30 
original drawings contributed by Japanese art¬ 
ist Yoshimoto Nara. Next, Patton plans to join 
Tomahawk for completion of its third full-length, 
which, he says, will be a “very quiet record.” 
Finally, the prolific artist's solo project, Peep¬ 
ing Tom, is finally coming together after years 
of artistic and business-related setbacks. With 
production from heavy hitters such as Cypress 
Hill, Massive Attack, Dan the Automator, and 
Richard Devine, the album promises to be 
eclectic and unpredictable. 

With a voice that blends the drawl of a 
redneck, the demeanor of a stoner, and the at¬ 
titude of a bratty teenager, Mike Patton spoke 
with Punk Planet via telephone about his multi¬ 
tasking work ethic, his unexpected collabora¬ 
tions with artists like Bjork and Rahzel, his role 
at the label, and his acting experience. 

Interview by Amber Drea 
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When you start a piece of music, do you al¬ 
ways know exactly what project it will be for? 

About 80 percent of the time, yeah. But 
sometimes it’s great if it doesn’t exactly fit 
for one thing, you put it on the shelf. I’m 
actually going through that now—doing a 
soundtrack and going through a bunch of 
old music. The deadlines for soundtracks 
are ridiculous. You gotta give them some¬ 
thing even if it’s not the right thing, so I’m 
going through things lying around on the 
shelf, seeing if anything might be appropri¬ 
ate. It’s weird because I don’t really do that 
very often. 

What’s the soundtrack for? 

I can’t really tell you. [Laughs.] I already 
shot off at the mouth about it, and they 
reprimanded me severely. 

How do you find the energy to do everything? 

It’s not like I’m doing hard physical labor. 
If anything, the mind gets sort of lazy and 
you need to pull back from time-to-time, 
but if you’re lucky enough to love what you 
do and do that for a living, it kind of takes 
care of itself. 

Do you ever get frustrated with the amount of 
work you take on? 

I get frustrated when something takes lon¬ 
ger than it should. I always feel like I’m 


trying to catch up, but that’s my own do¬ 
ing—my own insanity—because there are 
no deadlines. There’s no one putting any 
guns to my head except for me. My life is 
chaotic enough that I have to be very dis¬ 
ciplined about it. If I’m writing for a par¬ 
ticular group, I know what that more or less 
is going to sound like and I know where it’s 
going to be on my hard drive and I know 
where it’s gonna be in my day. But unless I 
put little boxes around them, it’s all a bunch 
of noise to me. That’s why I have lots of dif¬ 
ferent projects because that’s the only way I 
can keep my music organized and focused 
and, to my ears, good. 

What is the writing process like for Fantomas? 

I sit down, usually with the guitar, couple 
of drums, drum machine, and bass, and 
lay a bunch of things down. Usually I have 
a little inkling of an idea. It will start with 
the guitar, put a little bit down, fill it out a 
little bit with some other instruments. You 
know, I write tiny little seconds for that 
band. So I’ll write like a five- or six-sec¬ 
ond piece, and then that’ll kind of tell me 
what I need to do next. If it’s a very loud, 
complicated thing, the way my mind works, 
I’ll think, “OK, I need to have something 
sparse and quiet right after this.” I’ll just 
construct it as I go, kind of like putting a 
bunch of Legos together. 


Fantomas albums seem very conceptually 
unified. 

Usually, in a general sense, the music will 
dictate the concept or the look or the over¬ 
all vibe of the record. But sometimes it can 
work in other ways too. I think for Delirium 
Cordia, the long one-track ambient night¬ 
mare record, I saw those photos first and 
thought, “Wow, if I could get these, then 
that would really help color the music and 
help put the music in a context.” At that 
point I didn’t have very much music, so I 
knew that I wanted to make a quiet, wallpa- 
per-ish, background music-type record. 

Then how do you bring this music to the band? 

Basically, I play them little rough demos that 
I’ve done myself. For the most part, it’s pret¬ 
ty worked out, and a lot of the time it’s very 
garbled and they can’t hear what the hell I’m 
doing so I’ll show ’em. And at other times, 
I’ll say, “Do like a high, wailing feedback for 
a little while and then do like a low, scrap¬ 
ing feedback for a minute.” That’s the sort of 
approach I used more on the Delirium record. 
But more often then not, it’s “Here it is on 
tape, study it, play what you hear.” 

Do you work stuff out in the studio? 

No, not at all. We rehearse long, long 
hours—not many days, but long hours—be¬ 
fore we go into the studio and also before we 


I HAVE LOTS OF DIFFERENT 
PROJECTS BECAUSE THAT’S 
THE ONLY WAY I CAN KEEP 
MY MUSIC ORGANIZED AND 
FOCUSED AND, TO MY EARS, 













go on the road, just to get the gears turn¬ 
ing again, because it’s really tough music to 
play. Even now that we know each other very 
well and they know my writing style very well 
and it’s kind of almost automatic, you gotta 
build up the muscle again to remember how 
to play this shit. The most difficult part of 
playing it is just remembering what is com¬ 
ing next and being alert and always think¬ 
ing ahead. If you don’t, you’ll fuck up—and 
we can’t have that now! 

Along with your bands and your solo work, 
you’ve done a few memorable collaborations 
recently with some pretty diverse artists. How 
did you end up working with Bjork on her al¬ 
bum Medulla ? 

We had met a few times and talked about 
doing something together in a very vague 
sense, but neither of us knew what it would 
be. One day, she said, “I’ve got this idea. I’m 
gonna do a thing with a bunch of vocalists 
and I want you to be one of them. Would you 
be interested?” And I said, “Sure, let me 
hear some stuff.” So she put some of it on 
CD, I really liked it and went into the studio 
for a day and a half. I happened to be in New 
York playing a show and I stayed a couple 
extra days and hung out with her. 

Did you improvise a lot or did she give you 
instructions? 

A little of both. I was impressed with the 
fact that she did know what she wanted as 
opposed to saying “Go in and do what you 
want.” Instead, she said, “Can you do a little 
bass part here? Could you do a percussion 
thing or could you scream?” I would say she 
had a very clear idea of what she wanted to 
hear and you had to get it. 

On the other end of the spectrum are your 
live improvisational vocalizations with rapper 
Rahzel. How much preparations go into those 
performances? 

Zero. That’s the beauty. It’s the most low- 
maintenance project or band that I’ve ever 
been associated with. Show up IO minutes 


before we’re supposed to play and, boom. 
It’s very, very refreshing. 

You must have been pretty confident that the 
two of you could just get up on stage like that. 

No, I had no idea. Basically what we were 
doing the first time we played was a gigantic 
chemical experiment. But really there’s no 
other way to do it. When you’re improvis¬ 
ing, it’s gotta be right there on the spot in 
front of a crowd. Let’s see whatcha got. We 
had a blast. 

Was looking for a “blast” what led you into act¬ 
ing in Firecracker ? How did you like your first 
experience on film? 

I probably got better as time went on, but 
still obviously have a shit load to learn and 
that’s probably why I would try it again. It’s 
funny—all the real simple stuff ended up 
being the hardest to pull off and all the stuff 
that I thought would be real foreign and 
difficult and way, way out of my league was 
the fun and easier stuff, or at least the stuff 
that I think translated best. 

What was hardest about it? 

Playing a character that doesn’t look like 
you, doesn’t talk like you, and doesn’t act 
like you. And there was another charac¬ 
ter that I played that was a no-brainer so to 
speak. It was just me, but a little bit older 
and a little bit meaner. 

Did he cast you in both roles right away? 

No, it changed a bunch over time. Initially 
I thought I could do the soundtrack, but he 
wasn’t interested, so I said, “OK, well, may¬ 
be I’ll do this cameo.” Then one whole role 
opened up and he wanted me to do it. Then 
he had this brainstorm and said, “I’ve got 
this whole movie figured out now. You and 
Karen Black are gonna play two characters. 
Would you be up for it?” And I’m like go¬ 
ing, “Oh Jesus.” You know, I’m thinking, 
“What am I doing here?” But he made me 
feel great about it, really pumped me up. He 
said, “You’re gonna do this, you’re gonna 


be great, you’re gonna like it.” And when 
you got someone handling the reins who’s 
that confident and who knows exactly what 
he wanted, he instills that confidence in 
the whole crew. Especially those of us who 
were green. 

With the acting stint and all the music you’re 
making, how involved are you with the busi¬ 
ness aspect of your label Ipecac? 

Ipecac is really me, my partner, who handles 
day-to-day stuff, and we have one other em¬ 
ployee on the East Coast. Any major deci¬ 
sions or anything like that I’m absolutely 
involved in. It takes up a part of pretty much 
every week day, but it’s great. We’ve been 
pressured from a lot of angles to expand and 
to get more employees and get a real office 
here on the West Coast, but I think one of 
the reasons we’ve been able to do well and 
put out great music and pay bands what they 
deserve is because we’ve kept it realistic and 
haven’t created this massive overhead that 
we had to struggle to pay the bills for every 
month. 

Do you have a backlog of albums you want 
to release? 

Too many! If there is a downside to do¬ 
ing things this way, it’s having to say no to 
some amazing musicians who’ve got some 
great records sitting in their laps and we just 
don’t have the resources or we’ve only got so 
many release slots in a year and we can’t ef¬ 
fectively promote them. We can basically do 
a couple of records a month at the most. I 
wish we could do more, but I don’t want to 
jinx a good thing. I like what we’re doing 
and the way we’re doing it and wanna keep it 
that way, but having to tell somebody, “Your 
record is amazing, and I really want to do 
it, but I can’t do it till next year,” and then 
expecting them to wait around a year, that 
sucks. Usually I’ll say, “Hey, this is a great 
record, and I think you should put it out. 
Unfortunately I can’t do it right now. Maybe 
we can do the next one.” ® 
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I f you haven't heard of Gogol Bordello by 
the summer’s beginning, just wait till its 
end. The gypsy punk band is poised to 
make their mark. Consider: The band recently 
signed to SideOneDummy Records, they are 
confirmed for this year’s Warped Tour, and they 
have a new album in the can, produced by one 
Steve Albini. 

The band, led by Ukrainian native Eugene 
Hutz, is a veritable melting pot—the group's 
only American member is drummer Eliot Fergu¬ 
son. Rea Mochiach, bass, is from Israel. Sergey 
Rjabtzev, violin, was a theater director in Mos¬ 
cow for 10 years. Yuri Lemeshev, accordion, is 
also a Russian native. Additional percussion and 
on-stage antics are provided by Pam Racine, a 
Thai-American, and Elisabeth Sun, a Scottish- 
English immigrant. 

Unsurprisingly, the band is also a stylistic 
stew, originally drawing on gypsy, punk, and 
cabaret traditions. Hutz said he has left caba¬ 
ret behind, however, because “The word started 
getting exploited by so many other bands that 


don’t even know what cabaret is, that I don't 
really feel passionate for it any longer.” 

Nonetheless, the band’s performances 
are full of passion—the stage seems almost on 
the verge of crumbling into a pile of ash during 
their shows. In large part that’s due to the in¬ 
tensity of Hutz, who has been known to snuff 
out cigarettes on his stomach to make his anti- 
ironic sentiments clear. As he told the New York 
Times, “A simple gesture like putting out a ciga¬ 
rette on your own body says that this is exactly 
what I mean.” 

To date Gogol Bordello’s three albums 
have failed to capture the fire of the group's live 
show. Hoping to correct that, Hutz approached 
Albini to record the band's latest full length, 
Gypsy Punks: Assimilation vs. Adaptation, 
scheduled for release this August. 

Speaking from his New York home, Hutz 
discussed the group’s new album, the world's 
original street culture, and how rock and roll 
saved him from a nuclear meltdown. Literally. 

Interview by Andy Rathbun 
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Now, to get my facts straight, when you were 
growing up, you lived outside of Chernobyl . . . 

Yeah, in Kiev, which is like 60 miles away. 

. . . and you had to be evacuated when its 
nuclear plant melted down in 1986. 

Exactly. Everybody who was concerned just 
packed their shit and left when they found 
out about it. The government didn’t say 
anything for weeks. People were already 
exposed to radiation. 

How did you find out about it? 

From the BBC. Me and my dad—my dad 
was always into rock’n’roll—we used to re¬ 
ligiously listen to a BBC program that was 
broadcast in Russian to the Soviet Union. 
Of course the Soviets were trying to shut 
it down, broadcasting static all over it, but 
we still would record it on a tape and listen 
to it over and over and—through the stat¬ 
ic-pick out information. Anyway, we were 
listening to one of these programs, and the 
DJ said there was a major atomic disaster 
and to, “Keep that in mind. Stay in tune. 
We don’t really know much about it, but we 
doubt your government is going to tell you 
anything on your situation.” A couple days 
later, we got out of town. 

Has your entire family left Europe? 

No. It became just the beginning of my trav¬ 
eling around. Before moving to New York, I 
lived in Poland, Hungary, Austria, Italy. 

Do you feel like you’ve settled in New York? 

I think I’ll always have one of my anchors 
dropped in New York, but I have the best 
feel on the road. That’s something I’ve 
kind of mastered by myself. 

Why do you think that is? 

I don’t know, man. I was wondering about 


it for years. It must be something in my 
genes; I’m not only an artist that found 
inspiration in the gypsy culture, it’s more 
than that. The genetic setting is already 
speaking for itself as well. When I was 22 , 

I didn’t have to think about it at all; when 
you’re 32 and you realize that you’ve lived 
a life that’s almost an exact incarnation 
of your ancestors, you can’t stop thinking 
that all this shit is bigger than you. 

You’ve said before that culture has to be chal¬ 
lenged, and that the best way to challenge it 
is by becoming countercultural. How would 
you react if gypsy punk became part of the 
mainstream? 

Well, I think to do that—to corrupt gypsy 
punk for real —you have to be gypsy punk. 
And I don’t think there are many competi¬ 
tors out there for that. There are people 
that call me to come in and say one line 
on their track for that gypsy flavor, but it 
ain’t going to fucking make it gypsy worth 
anything if they just sample one fucking 
thing. Without knowledge or understand¬ 
ing of the culture, it’s still just going to be 
a plastic piece of shit. 

How would you describe gypsy culture? 

The gypsy culture is essentially the mas¬ 
ter, authentic street culture. Unfortunately 
the government, because of their fear of 
such a powerful alternative lifestyle right 
in front of them, has basically destroyed it 
over the last century—almost every coun¬ 
try adopted anti-gypsy rules. But when you 
look back at what it was, it was multilingual, 
multi-skilled people who didn’t have to go 
through the prescribed systems of educa¬ 
tion and pick a career. It’s basically what 
people are trying to become now: multilin¬ 
gual, multi-skilled, so they can operate in a 
global world. They’re still learning from the 


gypsy culture. They basically destroyed it, 
and now they’re trying to conduct it. What 
fucking sense does that make? 

Not much. 

It’s quite obvious to me—not only because 
of my ethnic ancestry in it—that it was a 
threat to the establishment. It’s a threat to 
have such a powerful alternative lifestyle. 

What about the tradition of the music. How 
does that figure in? 

It’s so crazy and inspiring every time. Of 
course this music is a means of survival for 
these people, because when gypsies came to 
different cultures—to Romania, to Russia, 
to Spain—their first question was, “How 
do I make a living with my tradition?” The 
answer was to quickly figure out what these 
people like and, along with your own roots, 
simply play better and faster and harder 
than anyone else can afford to in this coun¬ 
try. That’s the heart of gypsy music: It’s an 
extremity; it has to be harder, faster, better 
than anything else around. 

Live, your shows seem like thinly controlled 
chaos. Have you ever done anything you’ve re¬ 
gretted on stage? 

I probably have, but I don’t remember it. 
Sometimes someone will show me footage 
of a show, and I’ll be quite worried about 
what’s about to happen. But I am watching 
it, so I know everything turns out all right. 
It’s like sometimes in a great movie. You’ve 
seen the movie 4-00 times, but you’re still 
worried: Is this guy going to really die or 
not? Of course he survives again, but if the 
movie’s good, you’ll still worry. 

How do you keep your energy up as a band 
during shows? 

Such an extreme physical performance on 
stage like we have requires basically every- 
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body to just figure out whatever will enable 
you to do that, to give everything you have 
every night. Most importantly, you have to 
have a family around you. You have to have 
a band that is an army. Not the army, but 
there has to be a certain discipline. It will 
perhaps sound funny to you that I would 
say something like discipline applied to 
our band, but, believe it or not, there is a 
large amount of personal discipline. 

I believe it. 

Directly before the show, it’s very impor¬ 
tant to get into the same spirit. So we defi¬ 
nitely spend time together right before we 
go on stage and do some idiot rituals. 

Care to share? 

I don’t know, man. I don’t think they’d 
make sense to anybody. I mean, Sergey and 
I do the gypsy gymnastics, which is just 
so we don’t get whiplash on the first song. 
That’s a full physical discipline that mobi¬ 
lizes your system that also involves alcohol. 
Gypsy gymnastics is one of the few sports 
that include alcohol at the same time. 

Do you have a favorite drink? 

Absolutely. 

What’s your poison? 

Cognac—Cognac Pierre Ferrand. 

Why? 

It’s strong, and others compare it to the 
taste of garbage. You can always count on 
that to kick it up a notch right away. Shows 
are one thing, but I especially get addicted 


to that when I’m DJing, which I do on a 
regular basis in New York. It leads to very 
quick timing and quick information pro¬ 
cessing, and makes the best part of the 
song excellent. It’s very reckless. 

How did the collaboration with Steve Albini 
come about? Did he approach you? 

No, actually we just called him up. He said 
he was aware of the band and would love to 
help us build the record. We were looking 
for somebody who could capture the live 
sound, which is a problem for us. So with 
that in mind, I think we definitely made a 
right choice. 

You’ve described Gogol’s first album, Voi-La 
Intruder, as a sickle, and Multi Kontra Culti 
vs. Irony as a hammer. How does the new al¬ 
bum fit in? 

This album is a very boiled-down album 
for us. For those who’ve bought our three 
other albums, I think it will be quite a 
natural progression to arrive at, kind of a 
more monolithic expression. I don’t know 
if you followed our other album, East Infec¬ 
tion, which is an electronic album we did. 
This one is very progress oriented. It’s 
boiled down, speaks for what it is, cap¬ 
turing the lies, madness, and ideological 
progress of the band. The actual title is 
Gypsy Punks: Adaptation vs. Assimilation. Those 
are two things that people always confuse. 

How so? 

Adaptation is a great skill which we as hu¬ 
mans possess, which essentially helped us 


survive the Ice Age and is something that 
we should cultivate because it’s good for 
cultural survival. But people most of the 
time go through an assimilation, which 
kills the understanding of their roots and 
kills their culture. 

Do you worry your audience will miss the un¬ 
derlying point to the music? The idea of adap¬ 
tation versus assimilation? 

No, I don’t worry about it, because I have an 
immense correspondence with a lot of fans, 
and it’s always fueling an intellectual sense. 
Of course there are fans that might be more 
mindless, but that’s quite all right. I mean, 
a lot of bands get by with just pure mindless 
fans, but we re not set up to be that. The way 
we’re set up, there are several layers. Creat¬ 
ing that atmosphere of insanity and chaos 
is our vehicle for the further message. It 
doesn’t necessarily mean you have to read 
into the message of the show, but you will 
read into the commitment and dedication 
and passion behind it—that is hard to miss. 
Then perhaps the next step will be wonder¬ 
ing why: Where does all that come from and 
what does that stand for? That’s what hap¬ 
pens most of the time, and they’ll go back 
and read the lyrics. When people say, “I 
don’t understand what you’re saying during 
a show,” it doesn’t really concern me, be¬ 
cause I do work on the lyrics very hard, but I 
don’t care if they understand them during a 
show. I care when they go back and listen to 
the record. ® 








S ince the invention of the drumbeat, 
musicians have been opinionated. As 
each new wave of fashion, culture, 
and sensibility cascades over the endlessly jag¬ 
ged shores of society, those with a penchant for 
the strings, the keys, the brass, or the micro¬ 
phone seem intent on making their voices the 
loudest, often pushing boundaries, exploring 
territories, and questioning political norms years 
before the status quo catches up. Moe Mitchell, 
a New York-based neighborhood political activ¬ 
ist, and vocalist of the inspiring, ultra-political 
hardcore troupe Cipher, is a prime, modern-day 
example of this ancient tradition. 

Mitchell, raised by Caribbean immigrants 
who eventually settled in Long Island, grew up 
in a different environment than most from the 
hardcore scene. His background opened his 
eyes to first-hand experiences of political, so¬ 
cial, and racial injustice and oppression not only 
within his ancestral lands, but also smack-dab 
in his own US neighborhood. In turn, these all- 
too-infuriating stories helped fuel the fire that 
flickers in his intense, expressive eyes. 

Although that anger continually simmers, 
it’s impossible not to be enamored of Mitchell's 
intelligence, as well as his disarming warmth 
and friendliness, which are qualities that prove 
to be a powerful combination in terms of relating 
a message to people—be it lifetime inner-city 
residents or kickboxing hardcore kids. 

While many activists talk the talk, Mitch¬ 
ell walks the walk every day of his life. He de¬ 
votes much of his time to helping people on 
an individual basis through his job as an urban 
political organizer helping to mobilize a grass¬ 
roots push to make some lasting changes in 
this country. Recently, Mitchell’s message has 
started to branch out of the confines of the 
activist and DIY hardcore scene due in part to 
the band's exposure in James Spooner’s recent 
documentary Afropunk, not to mention the up¬ 
coming Uprising Records release of Cipher's 
fiercest musical missive to date, Children of 
God's Fire. 

Throughout it all, the prime motivation for 
Mitchell's art and profession is to curb injustice 
of any kind. He’s not just jumping on the “hot 
button” political banter of the moment; instead, 
at a time when we most need it, his is a dis¬ 
senting voice, invigorated by his work with the 
disenfranchised and proudly proving that the 
whispers of voices past are not forgotten. 

Interview by Brian Peterson 


What made you want to be a political 
organizer? 

For as long as I can remember, I was 
obsessed with social change—obsessed! I 
wasn’t interested in sports or video games; 
I was straight-up envisioning an end to 
global injustice while I was in elemen¬ 
tary school. It’s really weird when I think 
about it. I have writings from middle 
school where I articulated clearly many 
of the ideas I hold true today. I was onto 
some “overthrow the government” stuff in 
sixth grade. I wrote it as a homework as¬ 
signment. My teachers must have thought 
I was a freak. [Laughs.] What messed my 
head up early on was playing with kids in 
Trinidad and Grenada, then coming to 
Long Island where kids have an excess of 
stuff, and seeing their attitude. I felt sorry 
for the American kids, especially the rich, 
white kids I went to school with. It seemed 
like they were living in oblivion. It’s like, 
the more stuff you have, the more stuff you 
can ignore. I just instinctively knew there 
was something wrong with a life like that. 
I noticed that I actually felt more comfort¬ 
able and more “alive” in Trinidad—with no 
plumbing, no supermarket—than I felt in 
Long Island where I had cable TV. I began 
to question early on the true value of all 
this stuff in America. 

What kind of organizing work do you do in 
your job? 

Right now I’m working on a leadership de¬ 
velopment project in eastern Long Island 
in what can only be described as a “sub¬ 
urban-rural ghetto.” Although it’s Long 
Island, you’ve got these pockets of pov¬ 
erty—Black and Latino folks living in the 
projects, isolated in eastern Long Island. 
I’ve been working with people to redefine 
leadership, so it’s not about waiting for 
some “messiah” to show you the way. Rath¬ 
er, it’s about the leadership abilities of ev¬ 
ery autonomous being. Seeing this type of 
democracy gives me hope for a revolution¬ 
ary future. To actually see it burgeoning 
and to have the honor of being part of it is 
pretty amazing. 

How has your work experience shaped you as 
a person? 

Having day-to-day contact with people 
who are trying to organize their commu¬ 


nities is so humbling. It keeps me ground¬ 
ed and honest. Challenging oppression 
is a hard and involved process. I need to 
make sure the complexities of this struggle 
come out in Cipher’s music. A lot of peo¬ 
ple echo such heavy politics without really 
understanding these complexities. What 
does the end of white supremacy look like? 
What does challenging patriarchy look 
like, day-to-day? It’s easy to write a song 
that vaguely references some sexy coun¬ 
terculture trends. It’s a lot harder to apply 
these ideas. 

How can people approach this kind of stuff 
correctly? 

I think that everybody, regardless of how 
they are raced, gendered, or their class po¬ 
sition should have an appropriate response to 
injustice and oppression. To me, it’s inap¬ 
propriate to come from some class privi¬ 
lege and discuss issues of poverty and class 
without putting into context jour personal 
class experience. I think it’s dishonest. I 
want to hear the artist talk from their par¬ 
ticular experience, drawing from privilege 
and possible feelings of guilt, and the need 
to reconcile that reality with a life com¬ 
mitted to economic justice. That’s inter¬ 
esting stuff! That’s reall That’s a lot more 
real than generalized platitudes about the 
bourgeoisie’s oppressive hold on their la¬ 
bor. Just keep it real. I want to hear the 
person’s voice shine through. So, if you’re 
a white kid dealing with racism, I want to 
hear about your struggle in overcoming 
the racist values you were taught and the 
white supremacy you benefit from. That’s 
so much more interesting than castigating 
Nazis. We all know Nazis aren’t cool—that’s 
boring. Nobody’s blameless, so let me hear 
the self-criticism and introspection in 
your work. 

What drew you to hardcore in your youth? 

I first got into hardcore by going to shows 
at Long Island hardcore venues like the 
PWAC and the Right Track Inn. This was 
around 1995 - The band found the scene 
together—we were close friends, so we 
did a lot of hanging out—and somehow 
we found ourselves at hardcore shows. We 
were blown away by the fact that so many 
kids knew the words to the songs and how 
it was like this underground scene where 
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I want to hear the artist talk from their 

particular experience y drawing 

from privilege and pOSSible feelings of guilt, and the need to reconcile 



kids like us were putting out albums and 
touring. Up until that point I thought you 
needed to be signed to a record label to 
get your music heard. It was an immedi¬ 
ate demystification of the music industry: 
If I wanted people to hear my music, I took 
direct action. Politically, the punk scene is 
more exciting, spontaneous, and vibrant 
than hardcore today, but both forms are 
being compromised by same forces that did 
it to hip-hop. 

How would you characterize the hardcore 
scene now? 

The hardcore scene would like to think 
it’s very different from broader society, 
but there’s racism in the hardcore scene, 
there’s sexism in the hardcore scene, there 
are class issues, too. As the country be¬ 
comes more and more depoliticized, so 
will the scene. I think what we’re seeing 
now is a reaction to all that stuff in the 
’90s: Straightedge used to be the biggest 
thing, now it’s a pretty marginal part of 
things. That has a large part to do with the 
fact that straightedge, as a movement, was 
so transparent and myopic. The world is 
more complicated than that. Cipher’s been 
drug-free since day one, but our politics 
really don’t fit into that single-issue para¬ 
digm. 

You’ve said your politics are the politics of 
“revolution.” What do you mean by that? 

When I say revolution I’m not being cute. 
I’m calling for radical change, which 
means change at the roots of the prob¬ 
lem. So to change at the roots, we need to 
rely on everyday people. Regular, work¬ 
ing class, and poor people have the answer 
to dismantling capitalism because they’re 


confronted with systematic oppression ev¬ 
ery day. Ask a young brother on the block 
about the criminal justice system: He has a 
more nuanced understanding of the system 
than a criminal justice major at any college 
because he lives it every day. He lives out 
those hollow statistics of police brutal¬ 
ity and police terrorism, so if I’m going to 
figure out how to topple the prison-indus¬ 
trial complex, I’m going to ask him. 

You seem to take a uniquely grassroots ap¬ 
proach to your street team, which most bands 
use as a straightforward marketing technique. 

We decided our street team has to do a lot 
more than just help Cipher hand out post¬ 
cards. [Laughs.] We’re building a street team 
called Ujima, which means “collective work 
and responsibility” in Swahili. We want 
the street team to be more participative 
so we’re modeling it as a non-hierarchal 
grassroots movement. Music is only one 
element of it. Our final goal is to have our 
street team members initiating grassroots 
political work in their localities and work¬ 
ing with artists and community members 
to have meaningful political conversa¬ 
tions. We want to develop transformative, 
sustainable institutions. Ujima started 
in the summer of 2004. It’s a decentral¬ 
ized effort to exchange ideas and develop 
our platform. So, as a member, you are 
completely autonomous—there are no di¬ 
rectives from above. It’s already beginning 
to affect our relationship with the audi¬ 
ence. I feel closer to the people who listen 
to our music than I did before. It’ll take 
several years for Ujima to achieve some 
of its larger goals. The five-year goal is to 
achieve an antiauthoritarian network of 
people carrying on different self-directed 


projects. Cipher just happens to be the au¬ 
ral backdrop that links them all. 

As part of that “aural backdrop,” you’ve re¬ 
cently released Children of God's Fire. What do 
you hope to accomplish with the album? 

The album is a statement of our holis¬ 
tic political and social manifesto. We set 
out on this record to take on every aspect 
of our society—race, class, gender, impe¬ 
rialism, earth liberation, capitalism, con¬ 
sumerism—and critique them. We also 
wanted to create a positive vision of the fu¬ 
ture. We’d like the listener to take from the 
album more questions than answers. And 
we hope we inspire discussion about what 
our revolutionary futures can look like. 
We all know we must destroy or radically 
change this system, but what are we going 
replace it with? 

So what’s your answer? 

It’s my opinion that we live in a white su¬ 
premacist culture—a place where Euro¬ 
centric standards are the norm and are 
regarded as more valid, more valuable, 
and more desirable than any other. It’s a 
psycho-political vestige of a long history 
of European colonialism and imperial¬ 
ism. This hierarchy must be destroyed or 
radically changed so that all cultures are 
respected and valued and there is no such 
thing as white-skinned privilege. I find 
the economic system that we live under to 
be completely incompatible with sustained 
life on this planet. The sheer opulence of 
American consumerist culture is out of 
control. The earth cannot—and will not— 
continue to feed the American appetite for 
natural resources. ® 
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Afterschool Special 

At Hickman High School in Columbia, Missouri, the Academy of Rock 
brings DIY attitude and rock ’n' roll swagger to the bake-sale set. 

By Lisa Groshong 

Illustration by zach for bleached whale 


ff JSk Me couldn’t believe that we were actually asked to 

come play here,” Drive By Truckers de facto 
l W V front man Patterson Hood raves to a rapt audi¬ 
ence on a bright March afternoon in Columbia, Missouri. “The 
first time I ever heard of Columbia, Mo., was when the band 
Hiisker Dii broke up on stage at the Blue Note,” Hood tells the 
crowd. “I had a buddy who was there at that show.” 

Slated to play on that very stage later in the evening, the 
Drive By Truckers spent the afternoon unleashing their amped- 
up, Southern rock wall of guitar sound in an acoustic set that 
was unusual for many reasons: for one thing, the band generally 
plays electric, adrenaline-fueled sets in smoky, packed clubs—not 
acoustic shows in 150-seat theaters. Also, the ever-present smokes 
and bottle of whiskey generally floating among the band mem¬ 
bers throughout the show was conspicuously absent, as were the 
expletives normally peppering the band’s songs. Finally, the show 
was unusual in that the band’s shiny new tour bus parked outside 
was not wedged into a piss-stained alley behind a club but parked 
neatly in a circle drive flanked by classroom trailers and a group of 
PE students periodically lobbing fuzzy yellow balls over the fence. 
The band had been warned: the bus had to be out of the driveway 
by 2:15 to avoid the afterschool clusterfuck that would result when 
the school buses arrived to pick up the kids at the end of the day— 
after their show was over. 

This invitation-only performance of the Drive By Truck¬ 


ers took place in the basement of a high school, at the request of 
the popular in-school club, Academy of Rock. The unique venue 
prompted the band to commiserate about their own crazy high 
school years, a popular subject of many of their songs. 

“It gets better,” guitarist Jason Isbell promises the audience. 
“Trust me.” 

“Only Satan would view ‘rock and roll musician’ as a 
‘career path’” 

The Drive By Truckers performed for the Academy of Rock at 
Columbia’s Hickman High School in a show organized exclusively 
by club members. Launched a little more than a year ago to create 
alliances between bands at Columbia’s two public high schools and 
to provide a network through which “music obsessives” (their co¬ 
sponsor’s term) could find each other, the club has grown into an 
organization that involves nearly IO percent of Hickman’s student 
body in a range of music-oriented projects. 

The Academy of Rock exists to create alliances between high- 
school bands so they can plan live performance events and pursue 
gigs, and to provide a network through which music fans at Hick¬ 
man High School, with a student body of about 2,000, can find 
each other. They have sponsored a series of shows at several clubs 
in town, benefits for Amnesty International and tsunami relief, 
and entertainment for school happenings. They run a monthly 
music film series and the school music collection and hope to get 
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Unlike rock clubs that focus on jamming, Hickman’s Academy of Rock 
embraces musicians and fans alike in its nearly 200 members who range from 
classic award-winning, overachievin^ students to many who may feel more at 
home in the principal s office or detention hall. 


their radio station going by the end of the school year. 

Among other things, the club nurtures the classic do-it- 
yourself ethic of punk rock in these high school kids, giving them 
the encouragement to get up on stage and consider whether music, 
rather than college or a traditional trade, might be in their post- 
high school plans. 

“Only Satan would view ‘rock and roll musician as a ‘career 
path,”’ says co-sponsor and English teacher Phil Overeem. “But 
there is no doubt that we provide our kids experiences that show 
them just how much luck, moxie, motivation, and sweat is neces¬ 
sary for that unlikelihood to happen.” 

Overeem, who would qualify as a classic music obsessive him¬ 
self, maintains his own music-passion website, The First Church 
of Holy Rock and Roll, and is fond of quoting Sonic Youth’s Kim 
Gordon as saying “People pay to see us believe in ourselves.” 
Through the club, Overeem and the two other faculty sponsors 
seek to provide opportunities for the students to believe in them¬ 
selves—“or hang it up, based on the reaction.” 

Unlike rock clubs that focus on jamming, Hickman’s Acad¬ 
emy of Rock embraces musicians and fans alike in its nearly 200 
members who range from classic award-winning, overachieving 
students to many who may feel more at home in the principal’s 
office or detention hall. One member won a prestigious writing 
contest; another is the president of the student body; others are 
“classically truant kids,” Overeem says. Still others have been di¬ 
agnosed with learning disabilities. 

Unfortunately, the Academy of Rock isn’t all that sexually 
or racially diverse—at least, not yet. Despite a school population 
that’s more than 20 percent African American, the only black 


member of the club also happens to be the student body president. 
In addition, although on paper, half the members of the clubs 
are girls, Overeem said the girls so far have stuck to behind-the- 
scenes work and don’t tend to be in the bands. Increasing active 
African American and female participation is a long-term goal 
of Overeem’s. 

The vastly popular club started in February 2004 when then- 
junior David Kemper approached Overeem, who was on lunch 
supervision duty, with the idea of a music-based group. Even 
though Overeem, who had taught Kemper in English class, “had 
the feeling it was going to be something pretty cool,” he was wary. 
He later remembers, “I told him, if you’re gonna dick around, I’m 
not gonna do it.” 

Kemper, however, remained motivated: frustrated by local 
venues’ unwillingness to book high-school bands on weekends, he 
saw the need for a strong alliance of bands like his own and those 
of his friends’. He managed to convince Overeem that he was se¬ 
rious, and within a week they had looked into forming a club and 
posted flyers for their first meeting. 

Overeem, who has been teaching for 15 years in Columbia 
and sports a goatee and oversized skull ring, is the kind of teacher 
kids—especially the ones who love music—want to hang out with. 

“Anybody that has me in class finds out sooner or later that 
I basically teach to subsidize my record collection,” he says, only 
half joking. Combining his love of literature and writing with his 
passion for music, he can often figure out a way to slip a relevant 
recording in his English classes. He owns between 7>000 an d 
8,000 records and CDs. “I want to own every great record that’s 
ever been put out.” 
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Education is one of his main goals with the club. Besides us¬ 
ing several club members as guinea pigs for a music history class 
he plans to teach in the 2006-2007 school year, he gently guides 
the club’s documentary film series toward bands he feels students 
can learn from, like the Sex Pistols, who he feels changed the rules 
of rock, but whose contributions have been largely forgotten by 
the current crop of teenagers. 

He refuses to allow his students to outright reject any genre of 
music, telling them, “You have to be open to anything.” He often 
makes mix tapes and CDs as auditory textbooks. 

Growing up in Carthage, Mo., Overeem’s own teenage “holy 
trinity” was the Minutemen, Husker Dii, and the Replacements. 
“There was nothing like this [club] when I was in high school,” he 
says. “I was just alone.” Some kids spray painted “Ramones” on a 
giant boulder on the school’s softball field. All through school, it 
drove him crazy to know those kids lived in his town of 10,000— 
and he didn’t know them. 

“If I’d had something like this,” he comments wistfully, “I 
might have liked high school.” 

“We really do get a lot done, surprisingly” 

The Academy of Rock has provided students with a musical 
education, but has also given them practical experience in many 
areas of the music business. Upcoming projects include the pend¬ 
ing launch of a low-watt radio station and some form of print pub¬ 
lication, possibly in the form of a newsletter or web zine. 

Also, they want to raise money for their own PA, since they 
often get asked to provide bands for school events but have to bor¬ 
row the school’s PA. “They won’t let us use the nice one,” Overeem 
says. “We have to use the crappy one.” 

Academy of Rock members Ted Gianciosi and James Sara- 
cini, both juniors, neither of whom are in bands, spent a recent 
evening at local community radio station 89-5 KOPN learning 
to use an audio editing program to polish the Drive By Truckers 
show for broadcast. Cianciosi, who knew Overeem from the many 
detentions he served with him in middle school, is enthusiastic 
about the club. He says, “The whole music thing appeals to people 
who normally would not like being at school in the first place. ’ 

The students seem just as shocked as their sponsors at how 
much they accomplish. “We really do get a lot done, surprisingly,” 
says Saracini, whose experience with the club has inspired him to 
ponder a career in music journalism. “There’s so much that we’re 
wanting to try and get to.” 

Overeem agrees. “One thing I’m really proud of with this club 
is: the ideas we have, we get done,” he says, pointing to events like 
a 14-hour DJ takeover at 88.1 KCOU, the University of Missouri’s 
student radio station. Thanks to a donation from the school’s par¬ 
ent-teacher association, the club has bought hundreds of CDs to 
launch the American Roots Music Library in the school’s media 
center. And the club has sponsored concerts and benefits, like the 
Drive By Truckers show, organized entirely by the students. 

In fact, bands from the rock club have become a sort of farm 
team for local club the Blue Note, whose owner, Richard King, 
has taken to calling Overeem when there’s an opening slot to fill. 
(By the way, unlike Husker Dii, the Drive By Truckers managed to 


stay together during their performance there.) 

Only months after beginning the club, the students hosted 
their first big event, a Battle of the Bands that showcased eight bands 
from two high schools competing for a garage-sale guitar spray 
painted gold. Organizers sold 650 tickets, making it a rousing suc¬ 
cess. The event was largely spearheaded by club founder Kemper. 

This self-described academic slacker has put an amount of 
work into the club that is even more amazing considering how 
little he puts into his schoolwork. “It’s work,” he says of the Acad¬ 
emy’s many organizational meetings, “but it’s basically a group of 
friends getting together and putting on concerts.” 

Despite the drive, eloquence, and obvious talent for organiz¬ 
ing hidden behind his laidback persona, Kemper is loath to proj¬ 
ect too far into his future. “My dad still doesn’t know what he’s go¬ 
ing to be when he grows up,” he says. “I’d like to be involved in the 
music business, but it’s not something I’m necessarily planning 
on entirely.” He pauses to yell to a club member who’s clowning 
around outside Ragtag Cinema, where bands including his own, 
March for Glory, were setting up for the evening’s music show¬ 
case. “Hey, go check the vocal monitor, dude. 

“I’d like to have a highly successful indie record label run out 
of Columbia, Mo., definitely,” he continued, “a label that can get 
bands outside of Columbia, get 'em playing around the Midwest.” 

He pauses a moment, then added with a shy smile, “I also want 
to buy the Blue Note.” 

Clearly, the experiences provided through the Academy of 
Rock have created solid, practical training in a field some students 
might have previously seen as no more than a pipe dream. “If their 
dream is to be a musician,” Overeem told the Columbia Daily Tribune, 
“we’ve given them some support.” 

Whether they pursue music or not, the club will have given 
its members experiences most high school organizations—even 
classes—don’t. “So much of this is just understanding that fear is 
what keeps us from doing most things,” Overeem says. “This club 
has been about being fearless.” 

Some of the lessons provided by the Academy of Rock aren’t 
quite so vague, however. In a moment during the Drive By Truck¬ 
ers’ set that elicited a palpable gratitude from the teachers in the 
room, guitarist Isbell, a college English major, exhorted would-be 
songwriters to “Read. Read a lot. To write well, you have to read a 
whole lot. No matter what it is you’re writing.” 

“Although I didn’t,” front man Hood interjected with a snort. 

“I didn’t either,” guitarist Mike Cooley chimed in. 

“I read a lot notu,” Hood says, “but I wrote before I could 
read, hardly.” 

Isbell, who is more than a decade younger than both Hood and 
Cooley, clarifies: “To write you don’t have to read. But to write well.” 

This was met with a roar of laughter from the band. “I’m 
working on it,” Hood promises the crowd. ® 
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he banking 
company 
JPMorgan 
Chase is known for oil. It 
was one of the banks chosen 
in August 2003 to form a con¬ 
sortium to take over Iraq’s na¬ 
tional bank—and everyone knows 
what that country’s most valuable as¬ 
set is. ExxonMobil CEO Lee Raymond 
sits on JPMorgan’s board of directors; his 
oil company is considered by environmental¬ 
ists to be the worst industry offender in refusing 
to address global warming. In 2002 JPMorgan was the 
primary oil industry bank in the US, handling $18 billion 
in oil and gas deals, over one third of the whole industry. It is 
also a major lender to huge logging companies blamed for defores¬ 
tation around the world, including International Paper and Weyer- 
hauser. It is a poster child of the increasing trend of conglomeration 
and mergers in banking and industry in general; last summer it ac¬ 
quired Bank One. 

So the idea of a non-profit environmental group convinc¬ 
ing JPMorgan to change its modus operandi has all the trap¬ 
pings of a David-and-Goliath story, to say the least. But that’s 
just what the Rainforest Action Network (RAN) is doing in 
making JPMorgan the latest target of its Global Finance Cam¬ 
paign. And they expect to win. 

That goal doesn’t seem so out of reach when you consider that 
RAN and its allies already convinced Citigroup and Bank of Ameri¬ 
ca, among the country’s largest banks, to sign agreements promising 
they will demand sound environmental practices from the corpora¬ 
tions they fund around the world. 

RAN leaders describe the Global Finance Campaign as a rela¬ 
tively new trend in the realm of pressing for social justice through the 
world of finance. It bears similarities to the divestment campaigns of 
the past, for example when companies worldwide were pressured to 
pull investments from South Africa during the apartheid era. It also 
has aspects in common with the socially responsible investing (SRI) 
movement, which has grown increasingly popular over the past 15 
years and involves shareholder activism and the screening of compa¬ 
nies to be included in socially responsible mutual funds. The Global 
Finance Campaign also includes many of the direct action elements 
of successful corporate campaigns, like the Killer Coke campaign to 
end human rights abuses at Coke’s bottling plants in Colombia and 
the Boycott Taco Bell campaign, for the rights of farmworkers that 
pick tomatoes in south Florida (read about the victory in this cam¬ 
paign in this issue’s Static). 

By using direct action and public pressure, the Global Finance 
Campaign aims to convince JPMorgan to itself become—essential¬ 
ly—a socially responsible investor, monitoring the actions of all the 
entities its money flows to and demanding that they maintain cer¬ 
tain ecological standards. RAN is asking JPMorgan to sign an agree¬ 
ment which would ban its clients from illegally logging or extracting 
timber, oil, or other resources from endangered ecosystems; would 
mandate indigenous populations be consulted and involved in oper¬ 


ations in their area; and would require action to reduce greenhouse 
gas emissions among other things. 

RAN convinced Citigroup to sign such an agreement in Jan¬ 
uary 2004, after a four year long campaign. After the Citigroup 
victory, they launched a campaign asking for similar demands 
from Bank of America. Before a planned day of action against 
the bank on Earth Day 2004, Bank of America surprised them by 
agreeing to their proposal. 

JPMorgan officials (who did not return calls for this story) 
have told media and RAN members that they are committed to 
working out a responsible investing agreement, but after giving 
them time to live up to their promises, RAN leaders are begin¬ 
ning to wonder if the banking company is all talk. Their current 
campaign is aimed at making JPMorgan put its money where its 
mouth is and come to the table with RAN to actually draft and sign 
an agreement. On April 12 , the group sponsored actions at Bank 
One’s headquarters in Chicago and Bank One branches around 
the country. 

“Publicly they’re saying they’re working on it, but we’ve heard 
that before and nothing’s happened,” said Nathan Matthews, a 
RAN organizer based in Chicago. “They said they would reach an 
agreement by last October. Once it was clear they weren’t going to 
do it, we realized we needed more than good intentions.” 

Ilyse Hogue, Global Finance Campaign director for RAN, 
said the group was initially surprised by their success with Citi¬ 
group, but now they expect other institutions to follow suit. 

“It was definitely the ultimate David versus Goliath story,” 
she says. “It was a matter of sounding the bell loudly enough to get 
their attention, and then at some point it just became a common- 
sense issue. People in charge of companies can no longer deny 
that the majority of their customers are interested in sustaining 
responsible institutions.” 

One of the main requests of the campaign is that JPM¬ 
organ take action to change the procedures of an Indonesian 
logging company called Rimbunan Hijau, which sells wood to 
BlueLinx, a major client of JPMorgan. Early this year RAN 
and Greenpeace released a report including satellite photos 
documenting the logging company’s illegal practices, which 
cause massive harm in the biologically diverse and delicate 
country. The campaign also demands that JPMorgan mandate 
third party auditing to be sure logging companies are operat¬ 
ing within legal bounds in any country where over 50 percent 
of logging is known to be illegal. 

Unlike with divestment campaigns, RAN is not asking JPMor¬ 
gan to cut their ties with questionable companies. Instead, they want 
the bank to pressure some of the worst offenders into shaping up. 

“We’re not asking them to divest in oil, we’re asking them to 
use their unique position to change the direction of the oil in¬ 
dustry,” said Matthews. “Most oil is now either under sand or un¬ 
der pristine rainforests, the only places on the planet that haven’t 
been explored and expropriated. I think people are pretty aware of 
the importance of rainforests. They’re a barometer of the health 
of the whole planet, and people also live there—we’re also talking 
about indigenous rights. To throw all that away for a small amount 
of oil is very short-sighted.” 
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In some cases socially responsible 

investing means investing only in companies that have 

good records on labor, the environment, 

human rights, and other issues. Other times it can mean 
investing in companies like McDonald’s or oil companies 

that don’t already have clean records, with the hope of 

pressuring them to change their practices. 



The agreements Citigroup and Bank of America signed 
and the one RAN is asking JPMorgan to sign prohibit lend¬ 
ing to companies that are doing illegal logging or participat¬ 
ing in deforestation of endangered forest ecosystems. The 
agreements also prohibit oil and other resource extraction in 
endangered ecosystems, and mandate that indigenous local 
populations be consulted and involved in the process of any 
extraction in their area. The agreements also call for invest¬ 
ment in renewable energy technologies and offering incen¬ 
tives to people to use energy efficient systems and renewable 
energy, and decreasing the indirect emissions of greenhouse 
gases. The Bank of America agreement calls for a seven percent 
decrease in indirect emissions (the emissions of entities with 
which Bank of America does business). 

RAN isn’t the only organization having success with investment- 
related pressure. On March 17 a coalition of socially responsible in¬ 
vestment groups announced that six major oil and gas companies have 
agreed to important reforms aimed at curbing greenhouse gas emis¬ 
sions and addressing climate change. Facing shareholder resolutions 
demanding they do as much, the companies Anadarko Petroleum, 
Apache, ChevronTexaco, Unocal, Marathon Oil, and Tesoro Gorp. 
agreed to disclose their involvement in greenhouse gas emissions and 
develop strategies to reduce it, including meeting the Kyoto Accords 
goals, especially in countries which—unlike the US—are party to the 
emissions reduction treaty. 

Over the past year, investment groups that are part of CE¬ 
RES (the Coalition for Environmentally Responsible Economies, 
a group of investors, environmental organizations, and public 
interest groups) filed shareholder resolutions with the oil and gas 
companies. The investment groups included for-profit invest¬ 
ment companies and faith-based institutions. 

“Institutions like churches and synagogues have to invest be¬ 
cause they run hospitals, schools, and things,” said Dan Rosan, 
program director for public health with the Interfaith Center on 
Corporate Responsibility, which manages socially responsible in¬ 
vestments for faith-based and secular groups. “So we say to them, 


your mission is to advance human rights around the world, and 
one way to do that is to leverage your money by going to an oil 
company and saying we have a lot of your shares, you need to clean 
up your act.” 

The United Church of Christ, Christian Brothers Invest¬ 
ment Services, Boston Common Asset Management and Tril¬ 
lium Asset Management Corp. were among the groups that filed 
resolutions with the oil and gas companies. The United Methodist 
Church decided not to file a resolution with Marathon after the 
company preemptively agreed to the group’s demands. 

“This more and more isolates ExxonMobil for not acknowl¬ 
edging global warming as a problem,” said Patricia Daly, executive 
director of the Tri-State Coalition for Responsible Investment, 
which represents 40 faith-based institutions. 

Representatives of the investment groups note that along with 
having an ethical reason to treat the planet more kindly, it is now in a 
company’s best financial interest to fight climate change and invest in 
renewable energy technology or, in the case of drug companies, reach 
out to the under-served millions around the world. 

“We go to companies and tell them if there’s a crisis and you 
don’t respond, you’re going to get caught in the backlash,” said 
Rosan. “The fact that there are so few drugs available for malaria 
and tuberculosis is an example. Millions are dying from those 
diseases while we have so many drugs available for erectile dys¬ 
function. If millions are dying who could be saved, society is go¬ 
ing to hold someone accountable. If they hold Merck accountable, 
that will be bad for Merck’s shareholders. So Merck needs to take 
some action.” 

For faith-based groups and individuals who want to use their 
investments to help better the world, socially responsible investing is 
something of a win-win situation. Numerous studies have shown that 
mutual funds screened for social responsibility generally perform as 
well as other funds. The Social Investment Forum website notes that 
of 23 socially responsible funds which it tracked totaling over $IOO 
million in assets, IT, of them received high marks from Lipper or 
Morningstar, leading investment analysis firms. 
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“All investing involves some kind of screening, because there 
are so many thousands of companies there’s no way you could in¬ 
vest in all of them,” notes Shelley Alpern, vice president of Tril¬ 
lium Asset Management, an investment company which does only 
socially responsible investing. You 11 have to pick some tool to 
weed out companies, and this is one way to do it. 

Alpern said some of their companies which are known to be 
lucrative for stockholders as well as socially responsible are Green 
Mountain Coffee Roasters; the FuelCell Energy company, which 
develops renewable energy sources; Bright Horizons, which runs 
daycare centers; and Staples, the office supply store which she said 
responded well to shareholder demands to increase their use of 
recycled paper. They also work with generic pharmaceutical com¬ 
panies, which provide drugs cheaper than label brands, and with 
some medical supply companies. 

The term “socially responsible investing” isn’t black and white. 
In some cases socially responsible investing means investing only in 
companies that have good records on labor, the environment, human 
rights, and other issues. Other times it can mean investing in com¬ 
panies like McDonald’s or oil companies that don’t already have clean 
records, with the hope of pressuring them to change their practices. 
The standards used to decide whether a company is “socially respon¬ 
sible” or not can also be up for debate. 

“We invest a lot in Starbucks,” says Alpern. “Clearly that’s a 
controversial company. If you think they’re putting mom and pop 
stores out of business, you’re not going to like them. But as a cor¬ 
porate citizen they have a lot of good employee and environmental 
policies.” 

She notes that some of their clients don’t want to invest in oil 
and gas companies at all, while others don’t mind because of the 
possibilities for shareholder resolutions, and because as a whole 
portfolios that include energy companies do perform higher. 

“Some of our clients have certain performance benchmarks 
they need to meet,” she says. 

Alpern says Trillium has also been holding conversations 
with officials of Citigroup and JPMorgan about using their fi¬ 


nancial power for better ends, since Trillium owns stock in those 
banks. She said Trillium members are aware of and supportive of 
RAN’s campaign targetingJPMorgan, though they are not actively 
involved in it. 

Meanwhile most of the people involved in socially responsible 
investing and shareholder activism aren’t necessarily “activists,” 
but “regular” investors who care about the financial performance 
of their stocks as well as the indirect effect their money is having 
on the environment. 

“In the post-Enron era, many typical shareholders are watching 
to see if companies are transparent,” notes Daly. ‘ People are gener¬ 
ally more attentive to what’s going on with a company, so social issues 
go hand in hand with that. These aren’t just do-gooder issues, they’re 
serious financial matters that affect the bottom line.” 

Daly also says climate change and energy availability are more 
on the radar of mainstream America and seem more critical to 
many people than issues like genetically modified foods, labor 
rights, and water rights. But people coming at socially responsible 
investing from the social justice perspective hope this awareness 
and the rise of shareholder activism can increasingly carry over to 
a wide range of issues. And Rosan noted that one odd silver lin¬ 
ing to the trend of corporate conglomeration across industries is 
that once one huge corporation is pressured into becoming a more 
responsible corporate entity, the impact will stretch across more 
industries and influence more companies. 

“The more you do this, the more you’ll realize how few big 
companies there are in the world, that have their footprint on 
all different things,” he says. “It almost doesn’t matter what is¬ 
sue you’re working on, whether it’s AIDS in Africa or the envi¬ 
ronment, you’ll always end up back at the oil companies and big 
banks. And the bigger these companies are, the more we can put 
pressure on them. If you’re talking about predatory loans given by 
some small community bank in Minnesota, not that many people 
are going to know or care about that bank. But if you re talking 
about a huge company, if you really hurt their image it could cost 
them hundreds of millions of dollars.” ® 
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THE RESOURCE CENTER TAKES COMMUNITY GARDENS 
TO A WHOLE NEW LEVEL IN CHICAGO 


6 Y CATE LEVINSON 


T ossing his dark blue tote bag into the dirt with one 
hand, Ken Dunn, the director of the Resource Cen¬ 
ter in Chicago, picks up a shovel with his other and 
plunges it into a four-foot-high pile of compost. As steam spins 
off the crumbled soil, the tails of two fat earthworms wiggle and 
twist, trying to slither away from the razor-sharp chill of the late- 
winter air. 

Cabrini Green, Chicago’s most notorious housing project, is 
the last place most people would expect to find an organic community 
farm but for the last three growing seasons, City Farm, the Resource 
Center’s urban farming project, has produced what some of the city’s 
most prominent chefs consider the best organic produce available in 
Chicago. Last year’s harvest included beets, carrots, gourmet greens, 
potatoes, herbs, melons, and nearly 30 varieties of tomatoes. So when 
Dunn calmly says that the owners of the abandoned lot the farm calls 
home have “not decided whether we’ll be growing here this year or 
not,” it’s something of a shock. 

Most people would panic at the prospect of their commu¬ 
nity farm being bulldozed to build new condos, but the Resource 


Center is cool as a cucumber; they’re prepared to lose this land 
eventually. In fact, City Farm was designed for it. When the city 
sells the land, they’ll pack up and move to a new plot a couple 
blocks away. 

“The idea behind the mobile farm developed because we 
couldn’t own or keep the same land forever,” says Dunn. “Owner¬ 
ship of property in this city is completely in the cycle of profit, so 
if you’re after something other than profit, it’s hard to succeed.” 
Building community gardens was always part of Dunn’s plan for 
the Resource Center, but acquiring real estate was not. “There are 
6000 acres of vacant land in the City of Chicago,” Dunn notes. 
Never one to think on a small scale, he knew that when the Re¬ 
source Center decided to build a farm, entering the real estate 
market would not be the way to go. Finding a way to use Chicago’s 
vacant lots, however, would. 

That is how City Farm and the Resource Center work. Since 
1975 > when the Resource Center was founded, it’s developed a 
variety of innovative recycling and reuse programs serving busi¬ 
nesses and community members. The mission is to develop and 
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implement programs that combine resource recovery effofts with 
employment options in neighborhoods throughout the city. 

Through the Perishable Food Recovery program, for exam¬ 
ple, the Resource Center offers to pick up perishable food items 
that can’t be sold—bruised vegetables, fruits that are considered 
overripe and day-old bread—from 29 grocery stores and 44 ca¬ 
terers and delivers them to IO homeless shelters and 14 food pan- 
tries. In addition to providing an important service in the com¬ 
munity and ensuring that food makes it to a plate rather than a 
landfill, the Resource Center also wants to create jobs by offering 
real wages instead of looking for volunteers. All of the Resource 
Center programs follow this holistic approach to community ser¬ 
vices like a bike co-op, a composting program, and a variety of 
dependable recycling options serving both residential and com¬ 
mercial participants. 

Urban farming was the next logical step in the development 
of the Resource Center. It’s taken years to develop the concept, 
but finally the mobile city farm is poised to shake up the field of 
urban development. 

According to Dunn, the problem was clear: empty lots are 
one of the city’s most valuable untapped resources. “Most vacant 
spaces are in the cycle of profit-making,” says Dunn. “The divest¬ 
ment in a community, the decay of buildings, the demolition of 
buildings is profitable to some individuals—not to the community 
where it’s happening—and afterwards the land is held vacant for a 
number of years until it’s sold.” 

Dunn decided to make these gaps in the profit cycle work 
to the advantage of Chicago neighborhoods, and the solution to 
gaining access is so simple, it seems too good to be true. But it 
isn’t: “We care take and improve a plot, which is a benefit to the 
owner—he doesn’t have to fence it or clean it or mow it and we va¬ 
cate as planned when the owner begins the development process. 
We only ask that the owner doesn’t demand we vacate during the 
growing season.” 

According to Dunn, the City of Chicago owns about a 
third of the vacant space in the city. Five years ago, when the 
Chicago Housing Authority announced it was closing all the 
high-rise housing projects, the City agreed to let City Farm 
plant a temporary farm on Cabrini Green, and the project has 
been wildly successful. 

According to Dunn, it isn’t as difficult as it may seem to turn 
an empty lot into viable planting soil. In fact Dunn s design came 
long before he realized he needed to make the farm a moveable 
feast. “When we tested ground for our first garden, we realized 
that there are contaminates in the soil everywhere in Chicago— 
everywhere in our nation, for that matter. We felt the responsible 
thing to do, rather than try to remediate what’s already there, is to 
seal it.” Dunn believes this is the only way to ensure that the soil is 
purely organic. “The EPA would have people believe that it is safe 
to plant in soil where there is lead as long as it’s only found in trace 
amounts. We don’t think there are any ‘safe amounts’.” 

City Farm uses a thick layer of clay to seal the land, creating 
a barrier that is impervious to both roots and water. Then they 
sow more than 18 inches of growing material—mostly compost 
produced by another Resource Center program, Urban Garden- 


f 


ing and Composting—and spread'it on topT of the clay. T?iey di¬ 
vide growing rows with woodchips. Four years ago, when they had 
to move the farm from its original site on 65 th and Harvard to the 
Cabrini Green site, “picking up the fence and the soil only took 
about a day,” says Dunn. “It takes about a week to lay the soil and 
put up the fence in the new location “because you to do it really 
precisely. We own the heavy equipment that we need to do all this, 
so the costs are minimal.” 

According to Dunn, the Resource Center has had a tre¬ 
mendous amount of success growing from this foundation. “The 
benefit of growing on a clay pan is that the barrier not only pre¬ 
vents contaminates from reaching the roots,” Dunn says, but it 
also preserves water. “Normally, the natural rainwater would s 4 ep 
past the growing region, taking some of the water-soluble nitro¬ 
gen and other minerals out of the reach of the roots. We can'go j j 

a month without rain; it’s a much more sustainable design in its *• 

use of water.” 

In 2003 Dunn presented his concept for a moveable city fa’rm*' t 
at a one-day seminar on urban gardening at the Chicago Center * 
for Green Technology. His ideas caught the attention of architects 
Dan Rappel and Matt Kuhl. “Most of the groups at the urban gar- » 
dening seminar were doing permanent community gardening, 
says Rappel, “and most of the time, the neighborhoods where 
they’re putting the gardens are really bad areas. One of the things 'J 
that Ken said is that in most cases what these areas need isn*t^ 
garden or a farm, necessarily; they need a dramatic improvement 
through residential and commercial development. The idea is 
that we improve this land while it’s available, and there may be’ a ^ 
better use for it down the line.” 

Rappel was drawn to what he calls “a novel idea. Taking some;- - 
thing that seems so rooted as a farm, and moving it around. It seen$s 
ludicrous, but the more we thought about it, it isn’t that hard, |nd 
it’s such a great way to use underutilized land.” 1 1 

Rappel and Kuhl approached Dunn, and along with three 
other architects, Karin Lucas, Shwetha Subramanian and Amy 
Struckmeyer volunteered to design the Mobile City Farmstead pi*o 
bono. The MCF, as they envisioned it, would be sustainable, prac¬ 
tical, cost-effective, and beautiful. 

“Our design,” says Rappel, “is primarily a response to thj 
idea of mobility. The materials are all either easily transports 
able and reusable, or they are easily biodegradable: Mobile stor-t ■ 
age containers including cold storage; a chain link fence held up 
by posts using a small footing that goes into the ground so tpiat 
they’re stable, but they can be uprooted and moved to the next ! 
location; and additional storage space that doubles as an offic^A- 
even a living space in case someone needs it.” V’hJ 

According to Rappel, it was equally important for his team $ 
to realize that “Ken’s plan isn’t that this is necessarily a charitably 
endeavor, this is an attempt to present an alternative vision t 
business, particularly agribusiness.” C 

They decided to create a design that, despite that the strucr * 
ture needed to be temporary, would create a palatable presence-, \ 
wherever its location. So they designed a front entrance that loo^S 
like a storefront with an awning. “We want people to know they can 
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come up and get vegetables, says Rappel. “In the summer people 
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will come up and yell over the fence, ‘Ken, are you selling vegeta¬ 
bles today?’ but there hasn’t been any effort to formalize his local 
retail effort. This was our way to build a building, without having 
to actually build a building. There’s an enclosure so that you know 
there’s something there. It’s not an empty lot, but it’s moveable 
and requires little maintenance.” 

The move to Cabrini Green provided City Farm with a 
unique opportunity to prove itself to the city. “The city has been 
really supportive,” Rappel says. 

It’s not surprising, even without the formal appearance that 
they’re planning to build, that City Farm has managed to trans¬ 
form one of the most neglected areas in the city into a beautiful 
lush garden, at no cost to the taxpayers at all. Dunn is determined 
to expand the program. “The city owns about one third of those 
6000 acres,” he says, “and a lot of that land is ready for this type 
of arrangement.” 

Tracey Vowell, the Managing Chef of Chicago’s upscale 
Frontera Grill restaurant is hoping to see the farm expand. She 
attests readily to the quality of their product: “Their produce is 
wonderful. They have a mix of things that, quite honestly, I can’t 
get anywhere else.” 

Patrick Swibes of Slow Food Chicago agrees. In addition to the 
rare, heirloom tomatoes he can only get through City Farm, he says 
that turning these empty lots into “a green space in the city is a huge 
improvement. There are so many benefits: for instance, the temper¬ 
ature difference from the city to the country is substantial. The ce¬ 
ment and tar roofs reflect a ton of sunlight, and combined with traf¬ 
fic and a whole slew of other factors, the city generates a tremendous 
amount of heat. Vegetation cleans the air. It absorbs the sunlight and 
it really makes a big difference to the area surrounding it.” 

Vowell appreciates these benefits of urban gardening. City 
Farm, she says, “extends the season quite a bit. They’re the first 
ones to get up and running in the spring, and they’re the last 
ones to close down every year because they’ve got that city heat 
working for them.” 

More than the slightly elevated mercury, it’s the dedication 
of City Farm’s hardworking urban farmers that has kept on truck¬ 
ing all winter long. Benjamin Bergstrand, a 28-year-old for¬ 
mer teacher, has been working at City Farm since September. He 
planted the mosh—a leafy green that tastes like kale with the tex¬ 
ture of spinach—last October. “This is the first year we decided to 
grow through the winter,” he says. But after a big storm dropped 


more than three feet of snow on the city, “we came out here and 
the hoods were laying totally flat. I thought it was ruined, but we 
dug them out, and they just popped right up.” Not long after that 
they started to see little buds popping up through the soil again. 
Despite the inhospitable circumstances, Bergstrand is already 
looking forward to the challenge of winter farming in the future, 
“I think we’ll do a lot more next year.” 

Vowell is impressed by the farm’s commitment to grow dur¬ 
ing the harsh winter. “No one else is offering anything green right 
now. And that’s just on a single acre of land; can you imagine the 
possibilities for all that vacant land in the city? If we were growing 
on just a quarter of that land, life would be so much better.” 

For Vowell, however, the produce is just one of the many ser¬ 
vices the Resource Center offers her restaurant. “They take our 
compost, they take away our recycling, and we buy from the gar¬ 
den. All our firewood comes from demolished buildings. They 
take the interior beams that don’t have any paint on them, they 
take out all the nails, and cut it down to the proper size, and they 
deliver it to the restaurant. They don’t want to see anything go 
into the landfill if it isn’t absolutely necessary.” 

According to Dunn, the MCF is only the beginning. In the 
future, he wants the program to evolve into an urban agriculture 
training facility where they could have classes of up to IOO stu¬ 
dents. With so much ground to cover, Dunn says “we’re truly look¬ 
ing to expand into 6,000 acres—training five people at a time isn’t 
going to cut it.” 

For Rappel, working on the MCF has been a singular oppor¬ 
tunity for him as an architect because, “Ken’s entire organization is 
built on sustainability. His idea of growing food on unused land, on 
dirt made from the scraps of that food, so that you can make more 
farms, so that you can make more organic food. So the mobile farm 
stand is unique in the field of sustainable design in the city because 
of its association with Resource Center. It’s not just installing a more 
efficient heating and cooling system; it’s a sustainable design project 
in the service of a sustainable endeavor.” 

According to Dunn, the farm is one element for creating in 
a sustainable society. As with all the programs developed by the 
Resource Center, it requires community participation. “We can’t 
do it—it needs the cooperation of everyone in the way we utilize va¬ 
cant space, create jobs, produce food. We’ve worked out the details 
so we know they can be done.” ® 
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Reflections on an Iraq that no longer exists 

By Jeff Severns Guntzel 


it 


Baghdad 


4 

I used to be a sort of superhero in the tiny universe of my 
Baghdad. My civilian name was Jeff, but my mythical al¬ 
ter ego was known alternately as Mr. Jeef, Mr. Joff or just 
Jack. I was an anomaly: an American in Iraq. I was mystery and 
possibility. 

Between 1998 and 2000, I went to Iraq every couple of 
months with activists, doctors, journalists, religious leaders and 
aids to US lawmakers. We violated our government’s travel ban 
and carried with us medicine, musical instruments, laptop com¬ 
puters and lots of money. 

I always packed a box of aspirin and children’s vitamins for 
the staff at Al-Fanar hotel, my Baghdad home. These kinds of 
things were hard to find—and once found, even harder to afford— 
in a country crushed by economic sanctions. 

I’d be barely settled into my room and it would begin. Such 
quiet and polite knocks. I would open the door and there would 
stand one or maybe two of the hotel staff. “Aspareen? Veeta- 
meen?” they would whisper, with eyebrows up and a little bit of 
a smile. I’d already have the booty in my back pockets. A quick 
handoff and a thank you and it was over. 

One afternoon the quiet knocker was Abu Hasan from 
housekeeping. When I opened the door he pushed his way in and 
shut the door behind him. He whispered eagerly—“Mr. Joff!”— 
and gestured for me to have a seat. 

Abu Hasan and I spoke little because we didn’t speak the 
same language. We made conversation out of simple greetings 
constructed with broken English and Arabic. More complex 
thoughts and feelings we communicated with gestures and fa¬ 
cial contortions. 

I sat on the edge of my bed and forgot for a moment our lim¬ 
ited repertoire: “What’s goin’ on?” I muttered, exhausted. 

The mumbled idiom was apparently cue enough. Hurriedly, 
Abu Hasan unfastened his belt, unbuttoned his pants and then let 
them drop. 


Wrapped around his right thigh, just below his blinding 
white briefs, was a rash the size of a dinner plate. When my eyes 
met the rash, he made a “yikes!” face and mimed frantic scratch¬ 
ing. I have no idea what kind of face I made. Abu Hasan broke the 
awkward silence that followed, speaking slowly: “Oint-ment?” 

This is what I mean when I say “a sort of” superhero. Abu 
Hasan’s pants at his ankles was the signal that woke the powers 
beneath my civilian facade. Of course I could get him some oint¬ 
ment. I did not flout my government’s laws and fly halfway across 
the world merely to eat falafel and drink warm Pepsi. I was mystery 
and possibility! There was work to be done. 

The next morning, I took a taxi to a wealthy neighborhood 
and found a pharmacy. I paid about IO US dollars. It would have 
been impossible for Abu Hasan—a man with a family in a country 
with a collapsed economy—to scrape that amount together. I stuck 
the ointment in my pocket, fastened my cape snug around my 
neck, and flew back to the hotel. 

Every day in Baghdad presented a new challenge. A friend’s 
mother needed thyroid medicine. A medical student needed med¬ 
ical journals. The hotel’s desk manager needed to get a letter to a 
friend in Detroit. A superhero loves to be useful. 

Abu Hasan was cured—or at least on his way—before I left 
town. It was all thumbs up every time we passed in the hall or lob¬ 
by. On the eve of my departure, he presented me with three sticky 
and stinky swaths of goat pelt. Of course he did. 

★ A * 

Before the invasion I visited Iraq often. My tiny Al-Fanar 
hotel was dwarfed by the nearby Hotel Palestine, where journal¬ 
ists based in Baghdad today now congregate. There were few jour¬ 
nalists at the Palestine then—maybe there were one or two. Mostly 
there was nobody; there were times when the once luxurious hotel 
seemed to have more staff than guests. 
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The top floor of the Palestine was all windows and a bar that 
served soda, non-alcoholic beer, and cake. The floor-to-ceiling 
windows framed a panorama of Baghdad and the Tigris River that 
snaked through it, dividing the city into halves. 

Young lovers who could afford the drinks and desserts would 
steal away to the Palestine’s remarkably private top-floor booths 
for cake and sunset. I caught every sunset I could there: It was a 
marvelous site. As the sun neared the horizon, the thick city smog 
would transform it into a giant and wet orange ball that seemed to 
melt into the square houses and date palms at the outer edges of 
endless Baghdad. 

If you stood right up against the windows and looked straight 
down, there was a tree-filled park. It stretched along the eastern 
bank of the Tigris for as long as you could see. 

The park was the ghost of what Baghdad once was—before 
sanctions and the war in 1991 an d the war with Iran before that. 
The park’s vegetation—once lush enough to swallow up picnics, 
domino games and barbecues—looked thin and grey from above. 
Grumbling statues looked like lost children. 

I loved Baghdad. I had friends there. I had favorite streets and 
restaurants. I knew the sounds and the smells. 

* A * 

The day Saddam Hussein and his sons were given 48 hours to 
leave Iraq or face what most everybody at that point believed to be 
the inevitable, I called Baghdad. Kathy Kelly, a colleague and dear 
friend, was with a group of more than two dozen mostly American 
activists intent on staying through whatever may come in order 
to send eyewitness reports home through a network of anti-war 
activists. When I reached her she was gathering her things for a 
move to Al-Fanar’s lower level, closer to the street and the base¬ 
ment bomb shelter. 

As she explained over the crackling and hissing line that she 
was “ready for anything,” Abu Hasan, busy helping her with her 
move, grabbed the phone out of her hands. “Hello Mr. Joff! ” came 
the booming voice at the other end. A volley of oddly enthusiastic 
greetings commenced which Abu Hasan eventually interrupted 
abruptly with two words, delivered with full stops, like a telegram 
from another century’s war: 

“Baghdad. Finished.” 

“I know, I know,” was all I could muster. The time for pos¬ 
sibility had passed. With forced variations on “how are you” in 
Arabic, we prolonged the conversation for a few more minutes. 
Neither of us wanted to end it. Finally there was silence, never 
a goodbye. 

* A A 

I have been to Baghdad once since the invasion. I arrived a 
couple of weeks after CNN showed me bungling Marines pulling 
down a statue of a towering tyrant who had been reduced for a time 
to a sort of human pinball bouncing from place to place, sinking 
into and popping out of small holes. 

My previous visits to Iraq had been humanitarian in nature. 
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But I returned—with the support of a trusting friend at a 
tiny newspaper—as a journalist. 

Logistically, I was prepared: Laptop, tape recorder 
and tapes, notebooks, satellite phone, camera, inter¬ 
preter, first aid kit, toilet paper, and a DVD copy of Cool 
Hand Luke in case things got really difficult. 

What I had not prepared for was the complete 
absence of my superhero magic. Much had 
changed, changes it might take me a life¬ 
time to understand. 

The Fanar was my first stop. It was all 
hellos and hugs and kisses from every direc¬ 
tion. Sa’ad was there; the genius waiter who 
had trained the hotel’s African Grey parrot to 
engage in mock gun battles and ring like a phone, 
then answer it. Mehedi, who lost his sister to a ker¬ 
osene lamp fire during a sanctions-era blackout, was 
there too. And, of course, there was Abu Hasan. 

My friends’ sunken faces were as unfamiliar as the 
city’s newly burnt and torn buildings. My onetime home 
hotel was all journalists and soldiers bustling about and I 
couldn’t afford the new room rate. 

On the roof of my new hotel, the Petra, I tried to call home 
on a satellite phone to report my safe arrival in the place I thought 
I most wanted to be, but at that moment most wanted to disappear 
from. It was night. It is like I am still there: 

I have the flashlight my dad gave me. Baghdad is dark and hazy. It’s not true but 
it looks like I’m seeing the city's infinite square buildings with night vision. 

I can hear gunshots and cars and voices and I can hear nothing at all. I feel slow 
and numb standing in the dark on the roof staring at my satellite phone glowing in my 
hand and how do I work this thing? My face is green light. 

I'm squatting now because thejoung Iraqi men on the roofacross the street are prowling 
silhouettes with machine guns. I'm crawling now because they might think I’m a military man 
with my glowinggadget. I think they see me. I’m breathing fast or I’m not breathing at all and 
I’m crying now or trying to cry because I don’t want to die pretending to be a war correspon¬ 
dent. I am not a war correspondent. 


A 


That was more than two years ago. I lasted a week and a 
half. I got sick immediately. Really sick. It was the undercooked 
chicken at my favorite restaurant on Saudoon Street. I’m usu¬ 
ally careful with meat but I couldn’t stop staring at the Ameri¬ 
can soldiers two tables over (their Humvee took up three parking 
spaces out front). 

They stared back. As an Iraqi friend told me with tears and a 


shaky voice that same day: this was their country now. I was no lon¬ 
ger mystery or possibility and I sure as all hell wasn’t an anomaly. 

I was just another American in Baghdad. 

* A A 

I visited a hospital before I left town. 

“I am going to need a stool sample,” a doctor told me. 

“It’s blood, Doc, no stool,” I replied. 

“Still,” the doctor said, handing me a tiny blue cup. 

I took the cup down the hall and around the corner to a filthy 
bathroom with a hole in the floor. I pulled down my pants, squatted 
with one stabilizing hand on the wall, and filled the cup with blood. 

“Here you go, Doc,” I said, holding out the cup. 

The doctor stared perplexed into the cup but did not take it: 
“This is blood.” 

“That’s right, Doc,” I said, humorless, “That’s why I’m 
here.” 

The doctor walked me and my cup to the lab. He intro¬ 
duced me to the technician and left. Before taking the cup the 
technician looked right and then left. He held a rigid thumbs- 
up close to his belly, locked his wild eyes to the mysterious pow¬ 
er he must have thought rested beneath mine and whispered, 
“Bush! Good!” 

“I had nothing to do with it,” I responded, and handed him 
the cup. 


A 


Despite the complete absence of guts and the near absence of 
blood, I call these stories war stories. “In a true war story,” novelist 
and Vietnam Veteran Tim O’Brien wrote, “if there’s a moral at all, 
it’s like the thread that makes the cloth. You can’t tease it out. You 
can’t extract the meaning without unraveling the deeper meaning. 
And in the end, really, there’s nothing much to say about a true 
war story, except maybe ‘Oh.’” 

I have a million of these stories. I wish I could go back for 
more. But Baghdad today is dominated by superheroes I have 
never met, with ever-increasing powers. There is the resistance 
fighter who can turn roadside trash into a deadly bomb. There 
are the teams of American soldiers who can make Iraqis disappear 
in the night. There are American pilots who can send fire from 
the sky. And there is the fanatical Holy Warrior who removes hu¬ 
man heads. 

My powers—to procure an elusive ointment upon request, for 
example—are simply no match. ® 
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DANCE FEVER FOREVER 

ike maybe you 
guessed, I’m no 
good at dancing. I 
don’t think I ever 
was. If I suddenly 
think of the all the times, in junior high, at family parties, in 
public places, around other human beings where I thought I re¬ 
ally could dance, it bothers me. I mean I really thought I was fuck- 
ing good, as good as that kid from Silver Spoons who would dress up 
like Michael Jackson and seriously throw down and shit. It fuck¬ 
ing kills me to think of like the faces I might have made, very ear¬ 
nest, very serious, or what someone must have thought when they 
saw me doing the pogo or the cabbage patch. I imagine there is a 
photograph somewhere of this, of very probably the most spastic 
moment of my life. I imagine a group of people staring at it and 
laughing so hard all their hearts stop suddenly. 

It started off like this: when I was like four, my older sister 
Alicia wanted to take tap and ballet classes and so my mom signed 
me up, too. I was the only boy in the class and walking into the 
dance studio must have been totally traumatic for me. All these 
tiny girls, all in pink, all with enormous tutus, all being very deli¬ 
cate and quiet. I remember crying a lot when my mom dropped us 
off, begging not to make me go. At the end of the class, there was 
a recital at some theatre, where Buzz Aldrin, the astronaut, ap¬ 
peared and made a speech. I was really awful and could not dance 
so I was just supposed to do somersaults across the stage: instead, 
I got nervous and ran, then kissed one of the older girls backstage 
and started crying. 



A year or so later, my older sister and me would roller-skate 
in our basement, which was unfinished—gray concrete floor and 
red steel beams which were perfect to swerve past. I was maybe 
five or six then and there were only two records my older sister 
would play, the soundtrack to Godspell, which to this day gives me 
Christian-related nightmares and ‘Another One Bites the Dust,” 
by Queen. We had a whole a routine worked out to that one and it 
was mad complicated. At one point, I would let my sister spin me 
around on the ground, which usually met me banging my head on 
the concrete. Every so often we’d get the parents to come down and 
check us out and I wonder now what they could have been think¬ 
ing: did they think we had a chance at becoming professional skate-dancers? Did they 
see how terrible, really terrible we were and chose to say nothing? 

The other important influence on my dance career was the 
television show Dance Fever, which was on Saturday nights right 
before Love Boat. My older sister and I were way into that show 
for different reasons. She’d watch it to figure out new moves, 
to learn the most cutting-edge choreography. I watched because 
seeing young couples of the late 1970s dance seemed like this 
very special, very magical secret: it was like they were in love, 
like we were glimpsing into the very private, inner workings of 
what it looked like to be in love. The girls would be in paisley 
yellow slip dresses with enormous high heels, gigantic earrings 
dangling above bare shoulders, their partners, the men in lei¬ 
sure suits with gold bracelets and necklaces, fierce sideburns and 
perms offset by heavily-groomed mustaches on hard-looking 
faces. The judges would give the couples their scores. Isaac, the 
bartender from the Love Boat always seemed to give the really aw- 
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ful couples better numbers than they actually deserved, a chunky 
Midwestern team pulling down a 7 from him. I’d sit on the floor 
in front of the TV and think about what routine I might have 
done and imagine a blank-faced older woman twirling loosely in 
my arms, a vague notion of sex already stirring in the emptiness 
of my Superman pajama pants. 

A few years later, the movie Breakin came out and we were all 
hooked. My older sister and me and her friend went to the film 
and came home and immediately started trying out some moves. 
I mean I could do the robot, but anyone can do the fucking ro¬ 
bot. I think my sister tried to do a head spin and like sprained her 
ankle, but I’m not sure if that was true. We practiced a bunch and 
then had the parents come down again. I’m pretty sure I had on 
some mean wristbands and maybe even like a headband or ban¬ 
dana. We’d do some moves on the cardboard, connecting hands 
and doing the snake or wave or whatever the fuck it’s called, and I 
remember dancing and looking at my parents’ faces and knowing 
we were no good, but wishing, really wishing, we were. 

In high school, at the dances and mixers, we’d cabbage patch 
during the fast songs and basically jump up and down in one place. 
I was way too self-conscious then, with the acne, being 5 3 ’ an< ^ 
weighing IOO pounds, to do much else. During the slow songs, we’d 
dance like adults we’d seen in old black-and-white movies and trick 
ourselves into thinking this was romance, but it’s hard to fall in love 
to REO Speedwagon’s “I Can’t Fight this Feeling Anymore” when 
you know some of the guys from that band went to your high school 
and had later become carpenters and electricians. What is there to 
believe in when you know rock ‘n’ roll leads nowhere? 


It was different then, even going to punk shows. Stomping in 
a circle, doing the karate chop—it was a joke, and we all knew it. 
Nobody was really trying to dance and nobody was really trying to 
look good. What had happened? What had changed during those 
precious teen years that was never the same again? I had become 
small, weak, and scared. I did not want people to think I was unco¬ 
ordinated or gay or whatever and so I stopped dancing like I meant 
it and would occasionally do the robot at a club or sitting in the 
backseat of a car. I had become an observer. I had become a self- 
conscious coward, which to me, is infinitely more pathetic than 
someone who cannot dance but tries anyway. 

People who do things they know they cannot do are like the 
best to me. Your friends who start a band and really don’t know 
how to even play power chords, or your girlfriend who tries to 
paint a portrait of you and it comes off looking like hell, people 
who can’t cook but who throw dinner parties, people who cannot 
and should not dance and who do, those are the people I like best. 
They are fucking trying, and to me, I dunno, it seems like nobody 
is really trying anymore. We have become a nation of fucking cul¬ 
tural critics, with our blogs and zines and message boards. We all 
have big ideas about things. We sit in the corner of the high school 
gym and roll our fucking eyes and point and laugh at the kids hav¬ 
ing fun dancing, when in our small, wrecked hearts, we dream of 
getting up, walking onto the dance floor, closing our eyes, and re¬ 
ally moving. 

So I am having a dance battle right now. You are all in¬ 
vited. We’re meeting in my parents’ basement. If you bring your 
records, it will be a party. 
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T hey are re¬ 
turning to his 
homeland, where 
the streets are 
paved with jackin 
house mixes, Dan 
Higgs’ beard is on 
city council and 
the river runs deep with Old Bay’s seasoning: Baltimore. They are 
doing like young birds, they are leaving the nest to see how their 
wings work, which is the sort of thing you do when you are mar¬ 
ried, you test yourselves in the world, when you have been licked 
by the revivifying flames, and the fantasy wound up not to be any¬ 
thing but fantastically true, for them, it is them against the world. 
It is pure and beautiful love for the ages, against all odds and cold 
cynicism, they glow like the manger light, and so, so am I am sad 
they will be so far away now, where I can not soak up their love- 
gang radiance. 

Because the least I could do was farewell them with help—I 
stood in the back of the moving truck with my arms unsleeved, 
a skin-showing ode to today’s high of 57> just doing a little soft- 
shoe to stay warm while guarding the inventory of their lives. Just 
clicking out a shuffle-step routine I picked up in Birmingham, 
AL, back, summer of ’80, in the Valentines gift girl shoes from 
my momma. 

They had decided it all a few days ago, and had been trying to 
ring me to tell me, but by the time they reached me, well, the an¬ 
nouncement was “We’re moving. To Baltimore. Tomorrow.” So I 
went over to help, to guard the truck while they ran up and down 
the three flights piling the truck with everything they owned ex¬ 
cept furniture. 

Puppet-theatre. 

Cassettes. 

A loom. 

Powertools. 

A collection of half broken light strands. 

Buckets of boots. 

An eight-track recorder wrapped in a sleeping bag. 

Cat habitrail. 

A medium sized pony from an amusement ride. 

Buckets of house paint. 

They piled it in. I would finesse and arrange it. I tap-tap- 
tapped in their absence, jigging for the lowriders and those pow¬ 
ered by Tejano bump cruising the pocked blacktop of the Pilsen 
meanstreets. I danced and thought about every time I move, I get 
closer and closer to getting rid of my cassettes. Am down to IO pre¬ 
cious cassettes documenting the moments of the ’90s that still hold 
romance, their crumbling sides my distilled punk fidelis. Thought 
about the times I moved cross country like a fire, ditching every¬ 
thing but my seven inches, favorite shoes, my typewriter and my 
ferocious emotional calamity that stayed static in me from age of 17 
to 22 . Remembered driving through New Mexico, en route from 


Minneapolis to LA, in the middle of the night. Passenger-pal 
asleep feet on the dash and cool relief from a day of desert scorch, 
Sonic Youth Evol up loud enough, buzzed on the trucker speed that 
came with the van I was driving. The uninsured, unregistered van I 
was driving cross country, the van I had just purchased and left in, 
sans license. The van I taught myself how to drive in, as I left town. 
I was overjoyed and scared shitless, because it felt like I was driving 
off the edge of the earth. My life was wide open to fuck up or save 
and I had very little clue about the latter. 

They left behind magic stuff I could not take: a collection of 
choir robes, a steamer trunk, ladders, a bag of butterscotch chips, 
raincoats and a curtain made from a wedding dress found in the 
trash. I did get a drawer, a tiara, some potted violets, all their tea, 
rice, garbanzo beans and nutmeg nuts, a collection of tiny jars 
they had painted the words “true love” on to and the backdrop 
from one of Roby’s puppet shows that takes place in a foreign 
land—it’s a handsewn tapestry of a downtown with a big red velvet 
castle. I was tempted, but I did not take their collection of corks or 
their ladders or their bagged up pounds of flax seeds. 

I will miss them terrible, Rjyan and Roby, especially come 
summer, come bike weather. I will miss watching them being 
halves of the great thing they have become since meeting in my 
kitchen a year ago. I do not begrudge them the sudden move, as 
sometimes you just have to go. Sometimes you have to bail to the 
coast, even if you reason is “We want a bigger apartment with more 
sun light, for the plants and the cats.” 

HIT IT OR QUIT IT, the fancy mag, is now available, for mailorder and store purchase, shazzam! $5 to PO B0X14624 Chi II60614. 
That’s where to send letters and fun to, too. Write me at: mcfrenchvanilla@yahoo.com. More of my writing readable at http://tiny. 
abstractdynamics.org Now playing: Babes in Toyland-Spanking Machine, Spoon-Gimme Fiction, Shystie, Prince-S.O.T.T, Mary 
Gauthier—Mercy Now, Bluprint—1988, Kylesa 12” 


WHOSE WORLD? 
WHOSE MUSIC? 

W hat the hell 
is “world 
music”? 

OK, that’s a 
rhetorical ques¬ 
tion; we all know 
that, as commonly used these days world music refers to that 
weird, long-winded, boring stuff from obscure places that’s espe¬ 
cially popular with stoned-out hippies and your more adventurous 
NPR listeners. It’s also a lifestyle brand and a marketing concept 
with a generally benign image, sort of like “fair trade coffee” and 
“eco-friendly tourism.” That’s understandable; who, except for 
some uncultured ogre like me, could be against either the world 
or music? 

The only trouble is, it’s a lie. You don’t have to agree with me 
that most world music sucks (though if it didn’t, it wouldn’t need 
to be sold as part of a lifestyle package instead of on its own mer¬ 
its), but even if you love this sort of music, it has about as much to 
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do with “the world” as the World Series does. 

About 90 percent of the people on this planet have zero in¬ 
terest in or knowledge of the so-called World Series. Closer to 99 
percent feel the same about so-called world music. Sure, people 
all over the world make music, and some of it might even end up 
getting featured at one of those unbearable festivals where third- 
world artists are imported like so many museum exhibits to sing 
and dance for the worst sort of white people, but that has as much 
to do with music and culture as the Central Park Zoo does with 
raw, unbridled nature. 

The whole concept offends me because it is so bound up in 
self-loathing and racism. Ooh, I can practically see the wounded 
expressions on some of your faces: “What do you mean, racism? 
I just love third-world people and their music! White people just 
don’t have that kind of soul.” 

The fact that words like these are invariably spoken by a white 
person doesn’t make them any less racist. If anything, they’re an¬ 
other tiresome reworking of the “noble savage” myth that’s been 
plaguing us ever since Europeans first went out to conquer the less 
privileged peoples of the planet. 

The notion that there’s something inherently more “real” or 
“authentic” about music played by black or brown people—especially 
if they’re from a desperately poor or backward country—is as inaccu¬ 
rate and offensive as the more familiar kind of racism, the kind that 
considers white people to be the ultimate arbiters of culture. 

Oh, but wait, it’s the exact same thing, because who gets to de¬ 
cide which of these noble, oppressed—but oh so real and authen¬ 
tic-black and brown musicians will have their efforts elevated to 
the rarefied and lucrative realms of World Music™? Doh! Why, it’s 
the same smug, smarmy, sinsemilla-smoking, wine-guzzling white 
people who invented the wretched concept in the first place! 

As with all capitalist marketing exercises, world music is sold 
to its target consumers on the premise that something is miss¬ 
ing from their lives. Buy this Coca-Cola, this pimple cream, this 
car, you’re told, and you’ll quench that existential thirst, attract a 
sexual partner and acquire the status you’ve always known you de¬ 
served. Buy this world music, and suddenly you’ll have the culture, 
the soul, the authenticity that as a pale-faced, thin-blooded Euro¬ 
pean or North American, you intrinsically lack. 

If you don’t think that’s the none-too-subtle message of the 
world music marketing ploy, then explain to me why the flow of 
music and culture is almost entirely unidirectional, i.e., from the 
third world to the first. WOMAD (World Of Music And Dance), 
the organization founded by the bozo from Genesis after even the 
hippies wouldn’t listen to his own music anymore, advertises that 
its purpose is to “introduce people to the music of the world’s cul¬ 
tures.” 

Oh yeah? Well, I don’t see WOMAD putting on festivals to 
introduce the coca farmers of the Andes or the headhunters of 
Borneo to the delights of Green Day. Why is that? First, there’s no 
profit in introducing people “to the music of the world’s cultures” 
if said people have no money. Second, pop music from America 


seems to have a way of spreading around the world without any¬ 
body having to tell you, “Listen to this, it’s good for you.” 

But the main reason world music is largely non-white (don’t 
despair, white kids, your music might still count if it’s obscure 
enough—Bulgarian Zydeco might do—or, better yet, unpopu¬ 
lar enough) is the assumption that white people, especially white 
Americans, just don’t have much in the way of a culture. 

It’s not even a black-white issue, though; nowadays Ameri¬ 
can pop music is dominated by black artists, and you’re not likely 
to see most of them getting taken up by the world music crowd, 
either. It’s really about popularity: if you’re American and lots 
of people like you, you must suck; you’re from anywhere else and 
nobody’s ever heard of you, you must be good. That’s the philoso¬ 
phy in a nutshell. 

Like most affirmative action programs, it’s a guaranteed rec¬ 
ipe for mediocrity. If a punk rock band showed up at a festival and 
played the same song, consisting of five or ten words repeated over 
and over for half an hour (OK, I know it may seem like that’s exactly 
what some punk bands are doing), people would start booing and 
maybe even throwing things. 

If an African hi-life band did the same thing, people would 
stand around respectfully, assuming that they’re in the presence 
of some amazing cultural event and that if they’re bored silly, it 
must be their own fault for failing to grasp the meaning of this 
wonderful music. 

Call me xenophobic if you want. I’ll admit that I’m nowhere 
near as familiar with the music of Africa and Asia and South 
America as a well-rounded person ought to be. I’ve heard a fair bit 
of it, though, liked some, hated some, and could probably benefit 
from hearing more. 

But if it’s important for me to listen to music of other cul¬ 
tures, why isn’t it just as important for people of other cultures to 
listen to music from my culture? What makes kids getting togeth¬ 
er to make music in a suburban garage or inner-city basement in 
America any less “cultured” than some kids doing the same in the 
South African townships? I’m not arguing that one or the other is 
better. I know which I’d probably prefer to listen to, not because 
I’m a cultural imperialist or a narrow-minded American (yes, 
you’re entitled to disagree), but because like the vast majority of 
people, I’m most interested in art that comes out of and reflects 
my own cultural experience. 

And it’s not that I think different musical and art forms 
shouldn’t mix. America’s greatest musical contributions have re¬ 
sulted from the intermingling of African and European idioms. 
As the world gets smaller, more and more of this will happen, and 
we’ll all be better off for it. 

But fusions like this have always developed organically, without 
the need of any world music entrepreneurs to organize or promote 
them. Nobody had to lecture or browbeat Chuck Berry or Elvis Pre¬ 
sley into mixing up old musical styles to create a whole new one. 

In the early days of jazz and rock and roll, black and white 
musicians collaborated, borrowed, and stole from their separate 
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and still unequal cultures. But neither side went groveling to the 
other with an attitude of, “My culture’s no good, please let me have 
some of yours.” 

Contrast that with Paul Simon, who as part of Simon and 
Garfunkel created some of the better words and melodies of the 
20th century. Sure, some of it was kind of wimpy and pretentious, 
but hey, that’s the culture he was coming from. It was probably 
never going to be super-popular in the ghettoes of America or the 
world, but then neither was Bach or Mozart. 

But when his Simon and Garfunkel career was played out, Si¬ 
mon “discovered” Africa, and decided he was going to inject some 
of that “soul” into his own music. Result? Cringeworthy yuppie 
dreck that, if you really did want to argue that white people had no 
soul, would be Exhibit Number One. 

What Simon never got is that he had soul all along, or at least 
he did until he threw it away trying to be something he wasn’t. 
That angst-ridden poetry, those choirboy harmonies that marked 
Simon and Garfunkel: white boy soul. Why would you ever think 
it was going to sound anything like ghetto soul, or African soul, or 
South American shepherd soul? 

Soul is not about a certain sound or style or color or race. It is 
about finding your own true voice and letting that voice be heard. 
True, a wise man (or was it a woman?) once said that “Be yourself” 
was the worst advice you could give some people. But that’s a topic 
for another day. 


GREYHOUND BUS TRIP 
WITHOUT SEX SCENE 

D ecember 25* 
Greyhound 
bus eastbound 
from Knoxville, 
Tennessee. A few 
minutes after de¬ 
parture, the driver 
announces that passengers heading towards Raleigh-Durham 
might as well just give up hope; this line stops in Asheville and 
there’s no way we are going to make the connection. The news is 
delivered with bland authoritative fatality and is met by a gen¬ 
eral dull groan of resigned consensus. But there’s even more bad 
news: the Greyhound station in Asheville is closed, and it appears 
that when we arrive we will be stranded there. Another murmur 
of resignation ripples through the cabin. What’s it gonna take, I 
wonder, to get these people angry? They could be announcing a 
reroute through Anchorage and the Greyhound clientele would 
accept it as if it were one of the inescapable hassles of life. The 
riders have been pummeled into acceptance by years of this kind 
of merciless service. The revolutionary potential of the US public 
is zero—still, to be stranding a busload of passengers on the Ten¬ 
nessee/North Carolina border on Christmas day seems particu¬ 



larly cruel and unusual, not to mention a bad idea from a public 
relations angle. 

I had been curious to see what sort of person takes an over¬ 
night Greyhound ride on Christmas Eve. Would there be excit¬ 
ing, sinister motivations for needing to leave town at such an odd 
time? But the answer, depressingly and obviously, is that it’s most¬ 
ly born again Christians. This became clear within a few minutes 
of departure from downtown Chicago, when the first person, an 
elderly gentleman in a crinkled suit, whipped out a bulky, well- 
thumbed and thoroughly hi-lighted jumbo print Bible and began 
shouting praises across the aisles. I looked around for someone to 
receive my exasperated eye roll, but found no one. The entire bus 
was enraptured. Soon, Bible quotations and hallelujahs were fly¬ 
ing back and forth between the aisles. 

My instinctual reaction to loud displays of fervent prosth- 
yletizing, of course, is to want to jump up and begin yelling coun¬ 
ter-arguments in a louder voice. Fuck religion, as the song says, 
but in this case I immediately recognized that as an inhumane, 
culturally insensitive attitude, and also that I was hopelessly out¬ 
numbered. So, rather than yelling out Crass-style lyrics, I re¬ 
strained myself and listened. 

The Bible, even if taken as total fantasy, is no worse a fan¬ 
tasy text than JRR Tolkien or Phillip K Dick. From a purely sales 
standpoint it beats out all of these and even Stephen King’s The 
Stand, another popular apocalypse-oriented text. There are some 
great action sequences: Moses parting the red sea, the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. Mel Gibson’s fairly literal film version 
of the crucifixion of Christ was considered ultra-violent even by 
Quentin Tarantino standards, and then there’s the Book of Rev¬ 
elations, still probably outside the ability of Hollywood special 
effects teams to approximate, featuring the population of earth 
under the leadership of Satan battling the army of heaven under 
the direction of Jesus, while locusts and blood rain down. Close 
reading of Revelations is the kind of thing that leads you to move 
to a cabin in Montana with 30 other people and start collecting 
guns and hoarding canned goods. 

The birth of Christ, unfortunately, is no Book of Revela¬ 
tions. To put it mildly, it is not the most action-packed part of the 
Bible’s story line. In fact, the new testament is one of the few books 
written in any civilization to have childbirth as such an integral 
plot element and not include a sex scene. Rather, the conception 
of Christ takes place with an angel appearing and announcing 
sternly over the PA that Mary is now inseminated with the savior 
of mankind. She shrugs her shoulders and accepts it. No offense, 
Christians, but that seems like an unhealthy relationship to au¬ 
thority. 

Now that cancellation of service to Raleigh-Durham has 
been announced, the jumbo print Bibles have been whipped out 
with renewed determination, and loud, animated invocations to 
the overbeing are gushing forth, asking that he intervene on be¬ 
half of this scheduling error of the Greyhound corporation. It’s 
a lot to take at six in the morning after a mostly sleepless night, 
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and with the prospect of hitchhiking the rest of the way looming 
on the agenda of probable day’s activities. Why, I wonder, aren’t 
these Christians angered that the Greyhound bus company is 
fucking up their most sacred holy day? Despite the impressively 
oversized books, these are clearly casual readers. They haven’t 
gotten to the end, to the big battle between good and evil. Here, 
among the average American non-extremist Christian, I can’t 
help but think —what a bunch of wimps! These are not liberation the- 
ologists or ultra-right survivalists, nor do they bear much re¬ 
semblance to the Apocalypse cult currently guiding US foreign 
policy. These people have not embraced the deeper lesson of the 
Bible, which you get if you read it all the way through, that it s 
not about waiting for Jesus to reroute the bus lines for you—it s 
about activism, getting involved, picking a team, and getting 
ready to fight. 

GREYHOUND BUS TRIP WITH SEX SCENE 

On the Hound headed home to Chicago, late January, 
through the empires of eternal void, as Black Sabbath said—pene¬ 
trated by neon, punctuated by stars. The great US highway system, 
an endless drive to nowhere. Pennsylvania is a long state, horren¬ 
dously wide from side to side. You can’t even think about your lo¬ 
cation relative to destination while in Pennsylvania—it’s demoral¬ 
izing. In truth, though, a day in a bus is not that much worse than 
a day in your room. You can get about the same amount of stuff 
done, and watch the horrible landscape roll by as a bonus. 

The trick, as always, is not to think about time, not to think 
of yourself as in motion, destined for anywhere. “Leave the earth 
to Satan and his slaves,” advises Black Sabbath. The nozzle con¬ 
trolling the air vent has been ripped off by a previous passenger, 
so that it can’t be shut off, and now spews freezing air on me. I 
rummage around for something to stuff into the vent and find, 
under my seat, a pair of leopard print socks left by a previous pas¬ 
senger. I stuff them into the vent. 

The demographics are back to normal for this leg of the 
trip: across the aisle, a girl with an astounding excess of glitter 
eyeshadow make conversation with a guy in a puffy white coat and 
wifebeater, sitting directly in front of me. She switches seats to sit 
next to him. 

In Pittsburgh there is a two-hour layover. The station is 
swarming with children; one mother leads a flock of them to the 
snack bar—“What do you want? Chips, crackers, cookies? What?” 
she says on autopilot. A very young girl stands pigeon-toed nearby, 
holding a newborn infant, eyes wide in numbed terror, both of 
them seeming far too fragile to be here. 

Outside, I watch a couple get forcibly ejected from a bar 
across from the station. He is stumbling drunk, while she is bel¬ 
ligerent—“Well, you don’t smell it on me and I’ve drunk as much 
as him! So why are you throwing me out?” She argues. The se¬ 
curity guard is confused by her incoherent argumentation style, 
then tells her that you are not allowed to drink while in transit. 
“What else is there to do?” she demands. I guess they’ve had a long 
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layover. It seems to be only getting lon¬ 
ger: they are told at the station that they’ll 
have to wait until they’ve sobered up to 
board a bus. The man begins weeping at 
this news. She is inconsolable, and when 
he tries to hug her pushes him away and 
storms off angrily. He trails behind her 
sheepishly, shamed as she screams across 
the terminal: “You took me away from my 
home ! Forthis \” 

I find my seat again by locating the 
leopard print socks, flapping slightly in 
the air conditioner breeze. One seat up, 
the girl with the glitter eyeshadow has 
disappeared along with her puffy-jack¬ 
eted partner. Their bags are still in their 
seats, but I let myself imagine that maybe 
they’ve given in, succumbed to the pas¬ 
sion of the moment, left their baggage 
behind and checked into a motel nearby. 

It would be nice to think of them, caution 
thrown to the wind, letting their stuff 
continue the sullen route without them. I 
cross my fingers that they won’t show and 
that the rest of my trip there will be two 
glaringly empty seats in front of me, here 
on this otherwise crowded bus, the aban¬ 
doned sets of luggage as a testament to 
spontaneous emotion and the possibility of 
sudden, life-altering circumstances which 
re-route you, against whose gravity you are 
powerless. I sit on the bus, waiting for it 
to lurch into motion, for my course to re¬ 
sume and then to veer off wildly into the 
unknown. And then, to my surprise, the 
doors do close, the bus actually does take 
off, and before I can say anything, it has 
happened. I hope they are happy. ® 
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The Flautist 

by Kevin Spaide 

I ’d decided to quit smoking (I don’t re¬ 
ally smoke) but was already on my way 
to the corner for tobacco. In fact, I was 
already on my way borne with a pouch of to¬ 
bacco in my pocket. Then I met the flautist. 

Happy birthday! I said. Though I 
didn’t know her well, I knew it was her 
birthday. 

Gome along with me for a drink, she 

said. 

Now I was walking with the flautist, 
much more quickly, surprised that some¬ 
thing had happened just like that. 

She said, Look at my new shoes! So I 
looked at her new shoes—small blue shoes 
with strange soles designed, apparently, to 
improve your chances at some sport. They 
were clacking loudly on the pavement, and 
because they were so small and blue and 
moving so rapidly I laughed instead of say¬ 
ing something nice, which she probably 
did not appreciate. They were new shoes, 
after all, and she is rather severe. (I offered 
her a cigarette but she quits smoking, she 
explained, every year on her birthday.) 

I was aware of her hair as we walked. 
The flautist has the most beautiful hair I 
have ever seen. In fact, I cannot think of 
her without thinking first of her hair. Her 
hair, that is, as an entity separate from 
herself. It is that beautiful. I have admired 
her hair many times while she was playing 
her flute. I would go so far as to say that I 
have watched her hair—not in the way you 
watch television but more like you watch 
the moon or a sleeping cat. She has a trick 


she does with it. Maybe she doesn’t know 
she’s doing it, but how could she not? She 
waits for a time when you are not paying at¬ 
tention, maybe when you are talking quite 
a lot to the person sitting next to you, and 
then she tilts her head a little and slowly 
lets her hair slip over one bare shoulder so 
that it hangs in the air like a curtain, and 
then she looks at you, her clean pale face in 
clear relief against the dark shimmering 
curtain of her hair. And you see her sud¬ 
denly like that. 

Most of the time she just leaves it alone. 

We crossed the foot bridge over the 
river, and the flautist’s blue shoes clack- 
clack-clacked through the river-noise, just 
like that, clack, clack, clack, clack, like the 
sound of someone knocking a chisel into 
hard stone. There must have been metal in 
the soles. The moon rose above us, and the 
river, if you stopped to listen to it, prob¬ 
ably did not sound at all like ‘river-noise’ 
but like all rivers everywhere that rush 
over rocks. A potentially romantic set¬ 
ting—which was only exacerbated by the 
presence of two mustached refugees sell¬ 
ing their painted flowers at the end of the 
foot bridge. 

Flowers, said the flautist. 

Then we were there. Everyone was 
wishing the flautist a happy birthday and 
trying to buy her a drink. We didn’t talk 
to each other any more because we were so 
busy talking to other people. There were 
times when I could see nothing but her 
hair or one of the new shoes flashing sud- 
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denly in the crowd, but even then I had the 
sense that I was there with the flautist. We 
were there together. It occurred to me—as 
if I were thinking about somebody else 
with disdain—that I felt smugly important 
to have arrived with the woman who was the 
focus of special attention. 

Unexpectedly, the potter arrived—the 
potter, whose arrival was always a matter 
of violent interruption for me. She spot¬ 
ted me immediately as though using some 
extraordinary sixth sense. She advanced 
across the room and sat beside me. 

What, she demanded to know, are you 
covering up with that beard? 

Tattoos, I said like I had had this word 
stuck in my mouth all night. Then I said, 
And what are you covering up with that rag 
on your head? 

I have nothing to hide. 

That must be awfully boring, I said—a 
rare point in my favor. This set her going. 

She was sitting beside me, obviously 
engaged in reading my mind. She lit a cig¬ 
arette and, with the smoke still coming out 
of her mouth (she does not really smoke ei¬ 
ther and had to cough a little bit) she said, 
Of course you are an unhappy person. 

I am not kidding. She really said this. 
At first I thought it was a trick, but that is 
not the way she operates. She is in the busi¬ 
ness of truth, as she puts it herself. 

Just as I cannot think of the flau¬ 
tist without thinking of her hair I can¬ 
not think of the potter without thinking 
of her teeth. They are very small. She is 
very small but her teeth are exceptionally 
small. They are not filed to points but I 
think of them as pointy, like the teeth of 
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a baby shark. This impairs her beauty in 
no way but you do have to remain vigilant 
around her. 

I am not unhappy, I protested. 

I see I’ve touched a nerve, she grinned. 

Because of the way you talk, I said. 

What’s wrong with the way I talk? 

The way you say things, I said. 

I tell you the truth! That’s my function. 

You have teeth like a baby shark’s. 

You are neurotic, she expostulated. 

That’s a cheap word, I scoffed. People 
only use it in movies. 

Why do you keep looking at that wom¬ 
an’s legs? (How could she possibly have no¬ 
ticed this?) 

What woman? 

That woman whose legs you keep eye- 
balling. 

Is there something wrong with that? 
I said. 

Wrong with what? 

I like her fucking shoes, I said. 

Do you like my yellow bandana? 

The scullery maid look. It’s you. 

Go tell that woman you like her little 
shoes. 

She already knows it. 

You are a very unhappy person, she 
said. Then she blew smoke in my face and 
withdrew to the opposite side of the room 
and glowered at me from a corner. 

I did not belong in this town. 
There was no question of that. There 
was no way of proving it but I was cer¬ 
tain that it was true. The potter knew 
this, and she knew that I knew this, 
but for reasons of her own, presum¬ 
ably, she liked telling me how well I 


had adapted myself to the place. Now, 
however, it seemed she had adopted a 
new tactic. 

The flautist and I left when the music 
ended as if we’d agreed upon this before 
arriving. The potter waved merrily at me 
from her corner. We walked in the dark 
street with our hands in our pockets, the 
smoke of our breath making a show of our 
silence. Clack, clack, clack, clack went the 
shoes, like the sound of a judge banging a 
gavel in an empty courtroom. 

The moon was clouded over. The 
mustached refugees were no longer selling 
their flowers at the end of the foot bridge. 
The river, making the same river-noise, 
sent itself under the bridge with such force 
that the rest of the world, and time itself, 
were almost obliterated in its awesome 
presence. What could be so important in 
human affairs when a river rushed with 
such vigor under a bridge like that? This 
was the gist of a vague emotion that welled 
up and lingered in my consciousness as we 
crossed back to the other side of the town. 

What time is it? asked the flautist in 
Irish, which was odd since that was the 
potter’s usual line. 

Three minutes to midnight, I said. 

Ah well, she sighed, what are birth¬ 
days for. 

Clack, clack, clack, clack. 

This cryptic remark entered my mind 
like an envelope slipped without warning 
under your door. Do you snatch it up and 
tear it open or do you dash into the hall 
first, see who’s out there? 

How are your shoes holding up? I 
asked. 


Perfectly, she announced. 

But why are we walking so fast? 

Are we walking fast? 

Abruptly and simultaneously we 
switched to a slower, loitering pace. As if 
in recognition of this the moon rolled out 
from behind its cloud and shone on the 
flautist’s silvery black hair and illuminat¬ 
ed the street. Shards of glass glittered on 
the pavement like—like what? Exactly like 
shards of glass glittering on pavement in 
cold moonlight. As I stared at these cold 
sparks of light I found myself thinking of 
that baby shark’s teeth grin. It was as if I 
would see it right behind me if I turned 
around. And in some deep region of my 
mind a neuron fired across a synapse and 
I caught a faint whiff of the potter. I wanted 
to see her! 

Ah god! I said. 

The sharp edge of a sudden realiza¬ 
tion cut through my mind. I was in love 
with the potter. 

Ah god! 

Ah god what! demanded the flautist in 
a tone of alarm. What in the world are you 
ah-godding about? 

She stood still in the street in all her 
severity. 

You have the most beautiful hair I 
have ever seen, I said in the direction of 
the moon. 

The midnight bell tolled loudly above us. 

Gimme a cigarette, commanded the 
flautist in a surprisingly low voice. It’s not 
my birthday anymore, thank Christ! 

I searched my pockets for the tobacco. ® 

Kevin Spaide is an American writer living in Ireland. This will be the first story he's 
published that he hasn't published himself. 
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breath, oily skin, diarrhea, and headaches can happen. While 
presenting temporary discomfort, these symptoms are natural 
and physical proof that toxins are seeping through the body, al¬ 
lowing for a fresh start. Finding the time to commit to a detoxi¬ 
fication diet is difficult, but once the decision is made, the detox 
itself is not only reasonable, it also saves time and money. 

To prepare for a detox, concentrate on what is entering the 
body for a week or so. Small unhealthy habits, like nicotine, al¬ 
cohol, caffeine and sugar should be eliminated before the fast¬ 
ing and detox begins. Nutritional supplements also should not 
be used during a detox. Some natural and affordable cleansing 
drinks should be made and ingested at the start of a detox and 
throughout it. Dr. Haas, a well-known preventive medical cen¬ 
ter director and fasting advocate, recommends the Spring Master 
Cleaner or the Autumn Rejuvenation Ration. 
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, vegetable broth, fresh 
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detox). Make a do-able plan that fits to your schedule and will keep 
your energy level sufficient. While some will need to snack on raw 
fruits and vegetables every hour, others may allow themselves to 
eat less over longer intervals. Regardless, it is good to start a day 
with room temperature lemon-water and end a day with warm 
herbal tea. Some people use enemas or colon cleansers to aid in 
the detox process as well. 

Being perceptive to spiritual and mental needs is as impor¬ 
tant as finding the right diet during a detox. While the physical 
body is experiencing change, the mind and spirit seem to soar to 
new places. Take time to soak in a hot bath, journal emotions that 
find themselves surfacing after years of lying stagnant in the cess¬ 
pools of denial, clear clutter from your living environment, write 
down goals, and use the time and the experience for the overall 
betterment of the self. ® 
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DIY Detox 

By Alexis Cullerton 


D etoxification is a word used to describe the action of 
ridding toxins from the body. Whether it be with small 
steps, such as opting for decaf over regular coffee, or 
through a total lifestyle change, such as becoming vegan, damag¬ 
ing substances leave the body during detoxification. A detox diet 
can be practiced on a variety of levels, including fasting complete¬ 
ly, juice-cleansing, and eating raw foods exclusively. Detoxifica¬ 
tion is used to clear symptoms, treat disease, and prevent future 
health problems. 

Fasting and detoxification of the body have been around for 
centuries. They are literally the oldest known medical treatment 
in the world. Even animals naturally refrain from eating when 
they are sick. This allows the energy within the body to tackle 
disease rather than overexert itself with the hindrance of diges¬ 
tion. Think about it: stray dogs are using more logic than most of 
western society. In our pleasure-hungry, convenience-obsessed 
culture, detoxification is often ignored or viewed as an ancient 
myth. Listening to the body rather than taking total control of it 
is important. 

When toxins build up in the body, many of which are ingest¬ 
ed through poor eating habits, there are numerous ailments that 
plague the body such as allergies, heart disease, diabetes, cancer, 
and atherosclerosis. 

Everyone can benefit from detoxing, regardless of current 
health status. It is vital, however, to conduct research and possibly 
consult a physician before attempting strict fasting or detoxing. 
People with diabetes or hypoglycemia, for example, have different 
nutritional needs than Iron Man athletes. 

While the body rids itself of toxins, the mind opens itself 
up to perceptivity and the spirit questions and renews its vital¬ 
ity. Physical changes occur: as toxins surface, effects such as bad 
breath, oily skin, diarrhea, and headaches can happen. While 
presenting temporary discomfort, these symptoms are natural 
and physical proof that toxins are seeping through the body, al¬ 
lowing for a fresh start. Finding the time to commit to a detoxi¬ 
fication diet is difficult, but once the decision is made, the detox 
itself is not only reasonable, it also saves time and money. 

To prepare for a detox, concentrate on what is entering the 
body for a week or so. Small unhealthy habits, like nicotine, al¬ 
cohol, caffeine and sugar should be eliminated before the fast¬ 
ing and detox begins. Nutritional supplements also should not 
be used during a detox. Some natural and affordable cleansing 
drinks should be made and ingested at the start of a detox and 
throughout it. Dr. Haas, a well-known preventive medical cen¬ 
ter director and fasting advocate, recommends the Spring Master 
Cleaner or the Autumn Rejuvenation Ration. 


Spring Master Cleaner 

2 tablespoons fresh lemon or lime juice 

I tablespoon pure maple syrup 

i/lO teaspoon cayenne pepper 

8 ounces spring water. 

Mix and drink up to 8-12 glasses a day. Eat or drink only wa¬ 
ter and herbal tea aside from the Master Cleaner. Rinse mouth af¬ 
ter drinking, so the lemon juice does not harm tooth enamel. 

Autumn Rejuvenation Ration (From Bethany Argisle) 

3 cups spring water 

1 tablespoon ginger root, chopped 

1-2 tablespoons miso paste (do not boil) 

1-2 stalks green onion, chopped 

Cilantro, to taste, chopped 

1-2 pinches cayenne pepper 

2 teaspoons olive oil 

Juice of V 2 lemon 

Boil water. Add ginger root. Simmer IO minutes. Stir in miso 
paste to taste. Turn off burner. Then add green onion, some cilan¬ 
tro, cayenne, olive oil, and lemon juice. Remove and cover to steep 
for IO minutes. May vary ingredient portions to satisfy flavors. 

Depending on the time of the year a detox diet is used, the 
ingredients may change. The key is to ingest fruits and vegetables 
that are in season. Winter vegetables include more root vegetables, 
while summer fruits include bright berries. Be aware of what the 
season is and think about what your body is craving, and why. 

Amid frantic schedules, a reasonable detox can include 
cleansing drinks, raw fruits and vegetables, vegetable broth, fresh 
juice, lemon water, herbal tea, and even whole grains (for a lighter 
detox). Make a do-able plan that fits to your schedule and will keep 
your energy level sufficient. While some will need to snack on raw 
fruits and vegetables every hour, others may allow themselves to 
eat less over longer intervals. Regardless, it is good to start a day 
with room temperature lemon-water and end a day with warm 
herbal tea. Some people use enemas or colon cleansers to aid in 
the detox process as well. 

Being perceptive to spiritual and mental needs is as impor¬ 
tant as finding the right diet during a detox. While the physical 
body is experiencing change, the mind and spirit seem to soar to 
new places. Take time to soak in a hot bath, journal emotions that 
find themselves surfacing after years of lying stagnant in the cess¬ 
pools of denial, clear clutter from your living environment, write 
down goals, and use the time and the experience for the overall 
betterment of the self. ® 
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Icebox cakes 

T he dead heat of summertime nearly puts a stop to cooking. 

Who wants to turn on an oven when it feels like one outside? 
It’s the season for cool meals and even colder desserts—in which 
case you can dazzle your friends and refresh your palate with a 
good old-fashioned icebox cake that takes little effort, no heat, 
and only some refrigeration. 

The American icebox cake originated with the invention of 
the modern refrigerator. What was once a box to hold ice from 
the ice delivery service evolved into an electric box that could keep 
food cold without the worry of melting ice. Its modern conve¬ 
nience probably makes it the most popular appliance in the kitch¬ 
en today. The early versions of the refrigerator were unaffordable 
to most, but with advanced design and technology nearly every 
American household could afford the refrigerator by the 1940s. 

At about the same time, the National Biscuit Company 
emerged with a thin, crisp chocolate cookie. This tin of “Famous 
Chocolate Wafers” by the Uneeda Bakers came with a recipe on the 
container that quickly became a popular dessert. The simplicity 
of ingredients and general easiness of assembly created the classic 
chocolate refrigerator roll cake. Chocolate wafers stood on end, 
sandwiched and smothered with whipped cream became the most 
common dessert on ladies’ luncheon tables across America. The 
secret to the cake is overnight refrigeration so the wafers mold 
into something resembling cake after a good soak in cream. The 
cookies soften to create a cake-like consistency. 

The National Biscuit Company eventually became the Nabis¬ 
co food company, now most famous for Oreos. The Nabisco 
brand chocolate wafers may be difficult to find, but you can also 
use chocolate graham crackers as a substitute, though it will shift 
the form of your cake from a circular log to square. Other wafer- 
style cookies could be substituted like, ginger snaps, sugar wafers, 
or butter cookies—anything thin yet sturdy enough to sandwich 
whipped cream. The recipe is simple: 

2 cups heavy cream 
2 tablespoons confectioners’ sugar 
l/2-teaspoon vanilla extract 
I package chocolate wafers 

Beat cream with sugar until soft peaks form, add vanilla and 
stir until blended. 

Reserve one cup of whipped cream mixture and set aside. 
Spread one side of chocolate wafer with whipped cream mix¬ 
ture. Place wafers together in stacks of four or five. Place in the 
refrigerator for about 15 minutes to set the cream. 

On a serving platter, place the stacks on edge to make one long roll. 
Frost the roll with the reserved whipped cream mixture. 
Chill overnight. 

To serve, cut on the bias. 


THING THAT EATS, LIVES 

by stacey gengo 

A Russe 

Another variation of the ice box cake and just as famous is the 
Charlotte Russe, devised by the French chef/pastry chef, Antonin 
Careme. The chef is most famous for his tomes of L’Art de Cuisine, 
a five-volume publication celebrating the aristocratic tables he 
transformed. He set the stage for the French grande cuisine, placing 
it at the forefront of the global cuisine with an emphasis on elabo¬ 
rate style and technique. Careme was also responsible for intro¬ 
ducing Russian dishes to the French repertoire. 

Careme’s kitchens of Russian Czar Alexander created the 
Charlotte Russe. The dessert is molded and lined with ladyfin- 
gers or sponge cake and filled with a Bavarian cream. The des¬ 
sert is removed from the mold before serving. Careme originally 
called this dessert charlotte a la parisienne. Once Russian dishes be¬ 
came in vogue during the Second Empire, the dish became the 
Charlotte Russe. 

There are two types of charlottes—one hot and one cold. Hot 
charlottes use buttered bread to line the mold and a fruit based 
filling. They are baked in the oven, turned out and served with a 
cold custard cream. The cold charlotte is a chilled uncooked dish, 
like the Charlotte Russe, filled with cream custard. The charlottes 
do require minimal stove use. 

Global variations of the dessert would be soaking the ladyfin- 
gers in coffee or liqueur before filling with cream, similar to the 
tiramisu dessert popular to American tables in the 1970s, but ac¬ 
tually of Venetian origin. The literal translation is “pick me up,” 
surely a reference to the sugar and caffeine ingredients. The most 
common filling for this dessert is also a custard, again requiring 
some stove action. 

Keeping in line with not using the stove, this is a variation 
of the traditional tiramisu dessert, prepared without any heating 
elements at all. 

2 cups heavy cream 

1/4-cup confectioner’s sugar 

l/2-cup mascarpone cheese 

I-package ladyfingers 

I cup strong brewed espresso coffee, cooled 

Cocoa powder 

Beat cream with sugar until soft peaks form. 

Add the mascarpone cheese and blend until smooth and 
slightly thick. 

Line the bottom and sides of a container with ladyfingers and 
brush with coffee, soaking the ladyfingers. 

Line the bottom of the container with whipped cream mixture. 

Top the cream mixture with another layer of ladyfingers and 
brush with coffee. 

Alternate layers until reaching top of the container. 

Dust with cocoa powder. 

Refrigerate at least 2 hours to set the layers before serving. ® 
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Sex In Long Term Relationships 

ast night I got to hear one of my favorite authors Felice Newman 
speak on the subject of keeping sex hot within long-term lesbian 
relationships, and it really got me thinking about the subject. 

The first flush of the relationship is usually all steamy and sexy. 
Fucking, at this stage, can feel like the most thrilling, exciting, im¬ 
portant thing you’ve ever done. Many people’s normally good sense 
of decorum is blown to bits as you show up three hours late to din¬ 
ner parties because you were too busy screwing. In the beginning 
there is no such thing as being “too tired” or “too stressed-out” for 
sex. It can be an all-consuming thing as you struggle to get through 
those horrible hours between horizontal jaunts on the mattress. 

And then, slowly it starts to peter out. Getting to parties on 
time becomes important again and the thought of screwing in 
someone else’s bathroom is suddenly distasteful. Maybe this hap¬ 
pens after a few months, maybe after a few years and maybe it hap¬ 
pens the day after he/she moves in, but believe me: for most couples 
who stay together for any length of time, at some point it happens. 

But don’t get me wrong, just because your sex life evolves 
doesn’t mean it sucks. Lots of people are happy to move on to the 
comfortable stage of the relationship (you know your lover’s body, 
you feel comfortable doing it with the lights on . . .) People still 
have nasty hot (or sweetly romantic) sex for years and years, but 
for a lot of us it becomes more sporadic the longer we are with 
one person. And you know what? That is OK. The most impor¬ 
tant point I want to get across is that there is nothing wrong with 
you or your relationship just because the flames of passion start to 
sputter. It is perfectly normal and the whole “three times a week” 
statistic that is pulled out again and again (mostly by trashy maga¬ 
zines) is a load of crap. The important thing is that you and your 
partner are happy with the sexual relationship that you have. 

The term “successful sex life” was used a lot at Newman’s read¬ 
ing and at first it put me off: it sounds like a bad self-help book. But 
the more we talked about it, the more it started to make sense. Sex 
lives don’t just happen. We’d all like them to be easy, fulfilling things 
where your partner intuitively knows what you want and need and 
you have a sixth sense clueing you into your their every desire. But it 
doesn’t really happen that way! If you are in a long-term romantic/ 
sexual relationship, at some point you are going to have to sit down 
and ask yourself “What are my sexual needs and how can I fulfill 
them (or get them fulfilled)?” And here is the hard part: you have 
to let go of your cultural conditioning. Forget what you read in Play¬ 
boy, Cosmo, Jane and any other place that tries to spell out to you what 
“normal” is. Forget normal. Stop and think for a second what it is 
you really want/need and if you want to go all the way with this, bust 
out your Trapper Keeper and write it all down. 

Here are some things to think about to get you started: 

How often, realistically, do you want to have sex? Everyday 
is a great goal, but let’s say that ain’t gonna work (‘cause it ain’t). 
How often do you need sexual contact to feel like your needs and 
desires are getting met. Once a week? Six times a month? Every 


other day? Be honest and you may be surprised. 

The next thing to think about is how you define sex. Our culture 
has a tendency to only consider it “real sex” if a dick goes inside a vagi¬ 
na. That is a load of horse dooky. Sex can be everything from mastur¬ 
bation to massage to oral sex to being tied up and spat on. Do you love 
it when your partner watches you jack/jill off? Is a dry make-out ses¬ 
sion on the couch hot, hot, hot? Or how about a slippery, sexy shower 
maybe capped off with a nice rimjob? Think about the sexy things you 
like to do (or have done to you) and redefine how you think about sex. 
And remember this mantra: “sex is whatever you decide it is.” 

Now take a minute to think about your sexual fantasies and 
wishes. Come on ... we all have 'em. Have you shared them with 
your partner? Have they all been fulfilled (yeah right)? They don’t 
have to be elaborate fantasies like a threesome with the boss or hav¬ 
ing sex on a moving Chicago El train (although those are dandy 
too). Maybe there are more mundane needs that aren’t getting met. 
Maybe you’d like your partner to ravage you from behind, but you 
are usually the one in control, or you’d like to try a vibrator for the 
first time or experiment with anal sex. Your secret desires are going 
to remain just that unless you can articulate them. 

OK, so now that you have taken a little time to think or write 
about what you want out of your sex life (I know it sounds dorky but it 
really helps!) you have to have the dreaded talk with your partner. 

I am sure we have all heard it one billion times: the secret to 
a great sex life/relationship is communication. Easy in theory (I 
mean, how hard is talking?), but often a challenge in practice. It 
gets even more difficult when you have to sit down with your lover 
and talk about sex, desire, and your needs. Ick. 

But you know what? He or she is never going to know that you 
are unsatisfied, not quite satisfied, or craving a lot more of his/her 
booty unless you tell them! If your partner cares about you, he/she 
will probably want to hear what you have to say and probably has 
some sexual issues to work out as well. I’ll tell you this right now: If 
you are having negative thoughts about your sex life, you are doing 
a disservice to yourself and your partner if you keep it all inside. 
Sexual relationships get tired and stale (and yes, people sometimes 
start to stray) because one person or both person’s needs aren’t be¬ 
ing met and in most cases, that is something that can be worked out 
by talking with your partner (of course if your needs aren’t being 
met because you really wish that he/she was an underage hooker, 
a person of a different gender or three feet taller, it is time to re¬ 
evaluate the whole damn thing). There is nothing wrong with your 
sex life being more intentional. You don’t have to have a checklist 
next to the bed—although it isn’t a terrible idea—but if you and your 
partner both know what you want and need from the sex part of your 
relationship, then hopefully you guys can find a way to make your 
sex life fulfilling for the duration of your relationship. 

Oh, and don’t forget to masturbate, masturbate, masturbate! ® 


Visit my shop: Early to Bed 5232 N. Sheridan, Chicago IL 60640. Or shop online: www.early2bed.com. 
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'Clayton evokes the emotional and physical landscapes of the American 
war in Vietnam through Melcher's eyes extremely well. He also tells 
this story using G-rated language. Clayton portrays Carl Melcher as a 
mild-mannered naif—a guy who, to his bafflement, is constantly buffeted 
by life's big currents. Clayton has written an effective cautionary tale." 


NVA, arc-lights, DEROS, sappers, 
C4, free fire zones! What was 
the war in Vietnam like? Go now with 
Carl Melcher to find out! 
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A Novel by Paul Clayton 


208 pages. Hardcover, ISBN: 0-312-32903-2, Now available from 
St. Martin's Press at your local bookstore or on the web at: 


www.carlmelcher.com 
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Above This Fire - In Perspective, CD 

This new-school hardcore has so many elements, such as ’80s and con¬ 
temporary metal, metalcore, screamo and crew sing-alongs, that sur¬ 
prisingly mix well together. Ultimate selling point: The guitarists love 
Iron Maiden. ATF is brutal and has an excellent recorded sound that most 
likely is tops live. (DM) 

Life Sentence, PO Box 712182 Salt Lake City, UT 84171, www.lifesentencerecords.com 

Academy Is..., The - Almost Here, CD 

This Chicago-area band plays highly conceived, intense pop. They suc¬ 
cessfully avoid the emo-pop cliches of the time, and many of the songs 
have a late-’80s vibe. I also like how the songs build and have detailed 
chord progressions. This album is a class act all around. (AE) 

Fueled By Ramen, PO Box 1803, Tampa, FL 33601, www.fueledbyramen.com 

P Achilles/Engineer-split,2xCD 

A double CD split? I could understand it if there were a lot of material, 
but the Achilles CD is only 11 minutes. Their sound is akin to many of 
those hardcore bands you see on TV nowadays: heavy vocals over heavy 
hardcore. They experiment with the formula a little, and it works in their 
favor because I like it. Engineer is definitely Headbangers Ball material, 
with vocals trying too hard to sound brutal. Achilles wins on this one. The 
packaging and artwork are pretty stellar, so check it out if you’re into 
that sort of thing. (DA) 

Hex, 201 Maple Ln., N. Syracuse, NY 13212, www.hanginghex.com 

Adult. - D.U.M.E., CDEP 

This is female-fronted, dark electro-dash that’s not goth, but prefers to 
stay out of the light. A decent effort that concentrates on mood sound, it 
doesn’t dwell too much on danceability-but that’s not out of the ques¬ 
tion. (DM) 

Thrill Jockey, PO Box 08038 Chicago, IL 60608, www.thrilljockey.com 

9 Alaska! - Rescue Through Tomahawk, CD 

There’s something very dark and intense about this album, despite 
the fact that it rocks. A lot of heartache seems to go into these songs, 
but the music helps it from being bogged down in despair. The guitar 
sound has a mix of heaviness and ’60s jangle, which works well against 
the more somber tone of the songs. And the rhythm section is strong as 
well, with solid rock beats and catchy bass parts. But the singer’s great, 
soulful voice really ties everything together. Even though I don’t like the 
Doors, there’s something about the singer’s voice that reminds me of Jim 
Morrison. I’d attribute that to his command at songwriting, which I can 
appreciate in both bands. The singer of Alaska! also used to play in low¬ 
ercase, who seem to have developed his writing, as well as his hatred for 
capitalization. Great stuff. (NS) 

Altitude, 7 W. 22 St., 4 lh FI., New York, NY 10010, www.altituderecords.com 

American Heritage - Bipolar, CD 

Odd, but cool, herky-jerky sludge rock with tons of weird change-ups 
amid the riff-o-rama. Think the Melvins with a bit more Celtic Frost to 
'em. Many of the tunes are instrumentals. When they actually do employ 
vocals, they are of the growled, Matt Pike variety. Heavy stuff. (AJ) 

Escape Artist, PO Box 472, Downingtown, PA, 19335, www.escapeartistrecords.com 


Ampere - All Our Tomorrows End Today, 10” 

Ampere’s dramatically based hardcore is spun intricately, but is deficient 
of any sort of originality. Songwriting and sincerity considered, the band 
is undoubtedly a cut above the rest, but given the over saturation of the 
genre the end result is unfortunately exhausted. (BM) 

Ebullition, Ampere 82 Montague Rd, Amherst MA 01002, www.ebullition.com 

... And The Saga Continues / Hands Of Death - split, 7” 

Both bands play fast, so that’s cool. ATSC are more fastcore with shouts 
of “Let’s go!” and a more punk feel. HOD make with the crossover and re¬ 
mind me a bit of fellow Canadians Cursed. Thick hardcore that steamrolls 
right over you. A great split. (DH) 

Contempt for Humanity, www.cfhrec.com 

Animal Hospital - S/T, CD 

Created singularly by Kevin Micka using guitars, drums and electronics, 
Animal Hospital combines instrumental looping and noise. Putting to¬ 
gether some hazy grooves and disorienting melodies, it can become too 
trapped in itself at times—losing focus in the repetition. But Micka does 
create some mesmerizing arrangements worth hearing. (AJA) 

Mister, 199 South St., #5, Jamaica Plain, MA 02130, www.misterrecords.com 

Antillectual - Silencing Civilization, CD 

Political, melodic hardcore from the Netherlands influenced by the likes 
of Strike Anywhere and Rise Against. This trio manages to cram enough 
melody, rage and passion into their songs to fuel records for a long time 
to come. The politically and socially aware lyrics top off an already im¬ 
pressive record. (BN) 

Angry Youth Records, angryyouthrecords@hotmail.com 

ANTiSEEN / Electric Frankenstein - split, 7” 

Two of punk’s most underrated and prolific artists team up for a niftily 
packaged split, each delivering one song from their latest release. Both 
bands have stayed true to form over the years. The ANTiSEEN song high¬ 
lights their hardcore influence, and the EF song highlights their classic- 
rock influence. (AE) 

TKO, 8941 Atlanta Ave., #505, Huntington Beach, CA 92646, www.tkorecords.com 

9 APA- Lights Out, 7” 

I’m picturing a basement: a real heap. One where there seems to be a 
light breeze of urine and thick sweat permanently perfuming the air, 
and all four walls are covered in that wrongful wood paneling. APA is 
the house band for this basement, and you can hear its dirty punk grum¬ 
blings from the living room of the next-door neighbors. You can also hear 
the neighbors dialing in the noise complaint, if for no other reason than 
the band’s lack of purpose. Repetitive and droning, these three songs 
never get anywhere. (SM) 

TKO, 8941 Atlanta Ave. #505, Huntington Beach, CA 92646, www.tkorecords.net 

Ari Thanos - The Grace Of Fashion is Dead, CDEP 

Ari Thanos’ Christian-centered religious lyrics can dominate the album 
and overshadow their sound. Lyrical content aside, the band has its mo¬ 
ments, playing dynamic, low-key rock. Their songs are not overly com¬ 
plicated; and, despite some predictable songwriting, their combination 


of hushed harmonies, synths and pretty, wavering guitars give way to 
some nice moments. (AJA) 

Self-released, 11302 West Frances Road, Flushing, Ml 48433, www.arithanos.com 

9 Armor For Sleep - What To Do When You Are Dead, CD 

Given away by the title, Armor For Sleep’s second album is a “con¬ 
cept” album of sorts. From the artwork to the song titles to the lyrics, 
What To Do When You Are Dead follows some dude’s death and his 
time floating about the earth afterwards. What could be a jumping-off 
point for creative songwriting, philosophizing, etc., ends up being wa¬ 
tered down and filtered through the genre conventions made popular 
by the new wave of emo bands. Despite the attempt at intellectualism, 
the lyrics represent a superficial introspection rather than an actual 
grasping of the whole subject matter of death. Really, the album is just 
about another breakup, with the dead guy stalking an ex-flame spirit- 
style, wanting to win her back in the afterlife. I’d think you would have 
better things to do in the afterlife than pine after lost love. However, all 
this pseudo-sensitivity really isn’t that big of a surprise-and neither 
is the music. You know the drill: moves from quiet to loud, pained vo¬ 
cal delivery, predictable breakdowns. Oh yeah, this album also comes 
with a little booklet of similarly named with drawings illustrating what 
to do when you’re dead. There wasn’t anything exciting about that ei¬ 
ther, except that it’s in little book form. (AJA) 

Equal Vision, PO Box 38202, Albany, NY 12203, www.equalvision.com 

Armored Frog - Weasel On A Weathervane, CD 

Despite random sounds that fill this record, it’s minimalism at its best. 
Centered around languid guitars, the songs use a simple drumbeat, a 
few beeps and boops, or even crickets to fill out the sound surrounding 
the whispered vocals. Sparse and sterile-sounding, this release is best 
described as interesting. (MP) 

Sleepsound, 85288 Forest Hill Ln., Eugene, OR 97405, www.sleepsoundrecords.com 

Arts And Sciences, The - Hopeful Monsters, CD 

Boring, midtempo Athens indie rock that sounds as if it owes more to Toad 
The Wet Sprocket than Neutral Milk Hotel. These 10 songs are some of the most 
inoffensive and faceless low-key pop songs I’ve encountered in a while. (MS) 
Daemon, PO Box 1207 Decatur, GA 30031, www.daemonrecords.com 

P Auburn Bikini - S/T, CD 

This is a fun disc, with an absolutely crazy sound. There’s a garage vibe 
in the guitars, but the singer and crazy rhythms remind one of Nation Of 
Ulysses or even Pere Ubu, though not that crazy. I was taken with the 
unconventional drumming that drives the sound. All sorts of added in¬ 
struments add a layer that reminds one of a Spector production. This is 
one band that would have to put on an unbelievable live show. I have 
been playing this one for the last week to anyone who would listen, and 
we all agree that Auburn Bikini is worth the few bucks to purchase this 
disc. Search it out. (EA) 

Arkam, 1925 Hwy 69 S., Savannah, TN 38372 

Balboa - Manifeste Cannibaie, CDEP 

Balboa gives you hardcore with a mid-range screamer. There’s no metal 
infusion, but there are coarse melodies and great breakdowns. Even 
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though their sound isn’t ground-breaking, they have obviously mastered 
hardcore. Definitely mosh-worthy. (EH) 

Forge Again, PO Box 146837, Chicago, IL 60614, www.forgeagainrecords.com 

Banner Of Thugs - What We Hold Dear, CD 

I’ve heard this type of stuff a million times before: generic punk rock that 
sounds like pirate sea chants or something. “We will fight / Well do this / 
Well do that / oi oi oi.” These dudes look kinda young, though, so maybe 
they don’t know any better. (AJ) 

Rebellion Holland, Mgr. Van Roosmalenplein 24,5213 GD’s, Hertogenbosch, The Netherlands, 
www.rebellionrecords.nl 

Be Your Own Pet-S/T, CDEP 

Pure, unfiltered, pop-punk goodness from this group of Nashville kids. 
This three-song EP is such trashy fun that it almost makes me wish I were 
back in high school, so I could skip class and listen to this record in true 
teenage-delinquent fashion. And yes, you can dance to it. (T6) 

XL, 1 Codrington Mews, London, W112EH, UK, www.xlrecordings.com 

Before Braille - Balance And Timing, CDEP 

This six-song collection by the Arizona band is built around a strong 
opener, a well-crafted, mournful emo dirge about Santa Claus and infi¬ 
delity. Sort of. The rest of the album, which includes three acoustic num¬ 
bers, is a little uneven, but at times quite nice, like the understated “Limb 
From Limb.” (DAL) 

Bad News, 4808 Dodge St., Suite 9, Omaha, NE 68131, www.badnewsrecords.com 

Behemoth - Demigod, CD 

One of many black metal groups evolving past “traditional” black metal, 
Behemoth has delivered a ferocious record. Though the sound is very 
processed, this Polish quartet succeed in melodically grinding their way 
through an excellent death/black metal hybrid with little hesitation and 
minimal concern for the listeners well-being. Excellent. (DH) 

Olympic, 2323 W. El Segundo Blvd., Hawthorne, CA 90250, www.olympicrecordings.com 

Birham, Scott H. - The Dirty Old One Man Band, CD 

Scott Birham plays lo-fi country. There are some aspects of this record I re¬ 
ally like, namely the Hazel Adkins-like production and guitar playing. How¬ 
ever, I’m not sold on some of the lyrics, which are at times cliche and kitschy. 
Nevertheless, The Dirty Old One Man Band is a relatively strong effort. (RL) 

Bloodshot, 3039 W. Irving Park Rd, Chicago IL, 60618, www.bloodshotrecords.com 

P Black Dahlias - Wednesday Night, 7” 

This three-song, power-pop EP is a real fucking treat, kids. “Wednesday 
Night” is a gem in the vein of early-Mick Jones Clash (think “Gates Of The 
West”). The B side lets up a little, but so do Little Eva’s and The Count 
Five’s. Wednesday Night is a strong effort and one of the few records I’ve 


reviewed that I’d be willing to spin for others. Another thing: vinyl. Kids, 
if you have the means, please release 7-inches. My copy of Wednesday 
Night is blemished by drool, which seeped out of my mouth upon initial 
viewing of its clear vinyl pressing. (RL) 

Plastic Idol, www.plasticidolrGCords.com 

Black Lipstick - Sincerely, Black Lipstick, CD 

Ah, the infectious charm of a good slacker band. Lots of dreamy, jangling 
guitars and half-assed girl/boy vocals here, all done to Velvet Under¬ 
ground perfection. Don’t expect to hear anything ground-breaking, but 
don’t expect to hear anything in this vein done much better. (TG) 

Peek-A-Boo, PO Box 49542, Austin, TX 78765, www.peekaboorecords.com 

Ali, Kelli-Psychic Cat, CD 

The former Sneaker Pimps vocalist returns with a second solo effort. 
Whereas that band was a second-rate Portishead, Ali’s Psychic Cat ex¬ 
plores a more rock-orientated world and is essentially a second-rate Gar¬ 
bage. A number of these tracks would sound great in a dance club, and 
Ali sings to seduce every time out. (TM) 

One Little Indian, 34 Trinity Crescent, London SW17, UK, www.indian.co.uk 

Blood Red Throne - Altered Genesis, CD 

Though it features a member of Carpathian Forest, this group is death 
metal all the way. Unrelenting, this shit is fast, heavy and really brutal. It 
was no problem listening to this all the way though, which is more than I 
can say for a lot of death-metal releases. (DH) 

Earache, 43 West 38th St, 2nd Floor, New York, NY 10018, www.earache.com 

Blood Stained Kings, The / Radicts, The - split 7” 

Both the Radicts and BSK give you good old-fashioned punk rock in the 
vein of early Social Distortion. The Radicts play with a ’50s rock vibe while 
the BSK infuse rockabilly in their punk. Both of these bands give punk a 
breath of fresh air. Well done. (EH) 

TKO, 8941 Atlanta Ave #505, Huntington Beach, CA 92646, www.tkorecords.com 

Bludlows, The - No Be An Arsonist, CD 

Last night? Damn. The Bludlows don’t remember. Something about 
getting jacked on PBR, throwing limbs and things at their guitars and 
recording a CD of Sticky Fingers-style burnouts. Oh, then there was 
that one guy who played a pedal steel on one song that was so just, 
like, beautiful. (TS) 

1,000,000 X No / self-released, doug@unionwebservices.com 

Bodies In The Gears Of The Apparatus / Despised Icon - split, CD 

BITGOTA hit you immediately with over the top deathgrind. There are 
some hints of melody in there, but it’s mostly just insane. Despised Icon 
dish out some more controlled, yet somehow more technical, grindcore. 


Both bands hover right around the death-metal mark and work well to¬ 
gether on this split. (DH) 

Relapse, PO Box 2060, Upper Darby, PA 19082, www.relapse.com 

Bona Roba - Reach In And Get Her, CD 

Why do we get force-fed crap like Louis XIV when there’s fine rock ‘n’ roll 
sleaze like Bona Roba flailing away? So it sounds a bit like the New York Dolls, 
but here are a dozen songs, each featuring riffs built on booze, sarcasm and 
sex, resulting in hooky garage rock with an alley-cat swagger. (TM) 

Self-released, www.bonaroba.net 

Broadway Project - The Vessel, CD 

Electronica with psychedelics, swirls and swoons, and sitar-like twangs. 
It’s the soundtracky parts that work the most, but the world-music ele¬ 
ments are detracting, so it’s not for the world-weary. There’s pleasant¬ 
ness in the loose piano, flute and water sounds. Turntable-needle noises 
to make it sound like you bought an LP. (BA) 

Doubling Cube, PO Box 1855, Radio City Station, New York, NY 10019, www.doublingcube.com 

Bridge To Solace - Kingdom Of The Dead, CD 

This sounds like the European version of Unearth, which is weird because 
Unearth ripped off European bands. Midtempo melodic hardcore with 
breakdowns, blah blah blah. They can play their instruments well, but 
can’t seem to make it memorable. (DH) 

Let it Burn, www.letitburnrecords.com 

Bridge To Solace - Of Bitterness And Hope, CD 

I’ve never heard any bands from Hungary, but this shows that generic 
music is global. The songs have an epic feel to them, with bits of decent 
hardcore, but they get watered down by all the typical crap. You won’t 
see me listening to this again. (DA) 

Let It Bum, Erzgiebereistrasse 51,80335 Munich, Germany, www.letitburnrecords.com 

Brown, Blake - Harboring Secrets, CD 

If I were a Midwestern housemom, and my church friends informed me of 
the “emo music” that drew in our teenage daughters, this Coloradoan’s 
"orchestral” solo effort would be what I’d hear in my head. And I’d ask: 
“What’s with all the screaming, young man?” (TS) 

Self-released, www.blakebrown.com 

Bullet Conscience - Eudomania, CD 

This Chicago trio make pretty, melodic, instrumental pop, with just 
enough jagged guitars dropped in to keep things interesting. It’s a good 
filler album-meaning it doesn’t completely hold my intention for an 
entire album, but it works perfectly as a background distraction while 
getting some serious journal-writing done. A good start.(TG) 

Self-released, www.bulletconscience.com 


A bout our reviews: We make every attempt to review all the records we receive (CDs, CDRs and vinyl only-so long as they come from a label that isn’t owned/partially owned by a major label), but we re¬ 
serve the right not to review something we feel isn’t appropriate for Punk Planet. Also, due to the volume we receive, some records fall through the cracks. Feel free to send us your record(s) for review 
(4229. N. Honore St., Chicago IL 60613), but expect up to a five-month lag time for it to appear in the magazine. So send stuff EARLY, and include any and all contact information. CDRs that aren’t advance 
promo copies from labels end up in our demo section. All reissues are also in their own section. Records marked with a little ear ( 9) are “highlighted” reviews, which means reviewers found them especially note¬ 
worthy (not necessarily good or bad). Finally, please keep in mind that if you send us your record, we might not like it. The review is merely one person’s opinion, written without god’s endorsement. Any questions 
or concerns can be directed to Kyle Ryan at reviews@punkplanet.com. Please DO NOT CALL the office, as Kyle is not there full-time. Thanks! 
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Burning Love Letters / Crippler Crossface 



Burning Love Letters / Scout’s Honor - split, CD 

Burning Love Letters are a typical metalcore band that have apparently 
been around for six years. I think it might be time to hang it up, guys. 
Scout’s Honor play sloppy rock with a hint of low end that goes nowhere. 
Boring split. (DH) 

Armada In Flames, 1104 Upper Spring Bay Rd, East Peoria, IL 61611, 
www.armadainflames.com 

Burning Season, The - Haze Of Infatuation, CD 

Boring metalcore. Every song sounds the same, and I think I have a few 
of the breakdowns on other records. Also, what’s up with the clapping in 
hardcore these days? Lame. (DH) 

Hand Of Hope, PO Box 24913, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33307, www.handofhoperecords.com 

Butterscott - Throwing Neatloaf At The Sun, CD 

The four-track recordings of Jonathan Scott Pressman, aka Butterscott, 
are warped nuggets of ’60s pop genius. The songs are catchy as a cold, 
with guitars a-janglin’ and tambourine a-shakin’. Lyrics lean toward the 
silly/humorous, but when he plays it straight, as on “Angeline,” the re¬ 
sults are magnificent. (JC) 

Rev-Ola/Cherry Red, 3A Long Island House, 1-4 Warple Way, London W3 ORG, UK, 
www.revola.co.uk 

P Caribou - The Milk Of Human Kindness, CD 

Forced to leave the name Manitoba behind due to legal threats from vet¬ 
eran Dick Manitoba of the Dictators, Dan Snaith is now filing his work under 
the alias Caribou. The Milk Of Human Kindness is a remarkable and dynamic 
work, featuring a wide array of moving laptop programming, sampling and 
organic instrumentation. Floating out of normalcy, the songwriting and 
structuring is inspired and innovative, spanning genres and forming new 
ones in gorgeous swoops. Cohesively capturing the elements of hip-hop, 
electronica, psychedelia and nuevo-folk under the same roof is an under¬ 
taking to say the least. Snaith has pulled it off, with colors flying. (BM) 
Domino, 45 Main St Suite 604, New York, NY 11201, www.dominorecordco.com/usa 

Cattle, The - Sleeping, CD 

You’ve got to hand it to them for making the feedback-drenched in¬ 
troduction sound so bovine. The ambient instruments really do evoke 
grazing cows. Subsequent tracks are more structured, with spare, spastic 
tunes and man-being-tortured yelps. Then the dude starts talking, and it 
gets all NY no wave fancy. (DAL) 

ECA, 35 Wright St., Weymouth, MA 02190, www.ecarecords.com 

P Cephalic Carnage-Anomalies, CD 

Ever since I was first exposed to this band a few years ago with their de¬ 
but on Headfucker, I’ve been continually impressed. Coming out of Colo¬ 
rado of all places, this band is my No. 1 example why marijuana should be 
legalized... or maybe not. I don’t know if the music world could handle 
these guys legally stoned and creating music, because the results might 
be too devastating. Anomalies is like every one of Cephalic’s records: an 
exercise in death-metal complexity. Multiple listens are necessary to fig¬ 
ure out the depth and intricacy of these songs, though I have to admit 


that on the surface this record seems to be their most straight-forward. 
Like Candida before them, Cephalic makes use of guest vocalists on this 
record, a practice that I’d like to see more often. Guests include Travis 
Ryan (Cattle Decapitation) and Corporate Death of Chicago’s own Maca¬ 
bre, as well as the album’s producer Dave Otero! The band take a turn 
down Stoner Rock Road on “Piecemaker,” send a chugging thank you to 
their fans on “Counting The Days” and grind away on the self-explana¬ 
tory “Kill For Weed.” Beautiful artwork is just the icing on the cake of this 
fantastic release. (DH) 

Relapse, PO Box 2060, Upper Darby, PA 19082, www.relapse.com 

P Challenger - When Friends Turn Against You, CDEP 

It’s tough to put your finger on what makes Challenger so good. When I 
first heard them, I was impressed by the intensity and soon got into the 
more obvious hooks, but it took awhile to sink in. Maybe they’ve just 
implanted their sensors in my head, or maybe I’ve just grown fond of 
their vocals with the distinctive, weather-balloon cadence and robust 
chants, but this all too brief record was all too easy to like right from 
the start. It has a lighter touch than some of their other work. There’s 
still the driving, thunderous playing, but the tag-team vocals take a 
newly central role. They’re clear and dominant and, for whatever 
odd reason, sound to me a little like vintage Dead Milkmen. They mix 
things up midway through the EP, delivering a song that can only be 
described as taut, a perfect mood piece that erupts into a blissful burst 
of chaos at the end. The next track, "The Tree Surgeon,” has an amaz¬ 
ing riff, and the final track, “Bombs Over Baghdad,” which references 
that other song called “Bombs Over Baghdad” for maximum dramatic 
effect, is Challenger at their best. (DAL) 

Day After, PO Box 153,352 01 AS, Czech Republic, www.dayafter.cz 

Champion, Alberta - The Silk Purse, CDEP 

When I was a little kid, my mom kept candy in her purse to pacify me when 
I got grumpy. Champion Alberta fills its Silk Purse with tasty morsels of 
indie-pop. Reminds me of a stripped-down and slightly darker Belle And 
Sebastian, with the bounciness and sugary sweetness. Nice work. (JC) 

Roast Records, 11306 75 Ave., Edmonton, Alberta T6G 0H5, Canada, www.roastrecords. 
com 

P Chevrueil - Chateauvallon, CD 

Packing in a weighty punch, these two French assailants utilize loops 
and layering to their full potential, in effect orchestrating sonic stunts 
that sound as though they were mastered by a massive team of highly 
trained ninja musicians. Their songs often stretch to testing lengths, 
but the twists, turns, cuts and additions of their writing demand inter¬ 
est and attention. Chevrueil’s disposition for instrumental technicalities 
give head nods to Hella and Don Caballero, but sway in a more accessible 
direction. Avoiding the limits of coded ego stroking, these brie-eating 
wizards move beyond convention, yet remain willing and able to provide 
a sense of sensibility that most folks should be able to savor. (BM) 

Sick Room, Ltd, P.O. Box 47830, Chicago IL 60647, www.sickroomrecords.com 


P Children Of Bodom - Trashed, Lost, & Strung Out, CDEP 

Children Of Bodom play a variety of heavy metal that’s tough to label. 
On the one hand the singer has a cool, gritty voice, and there’s some 
great guitar riffing and speedy drumming. But the tunes are really pop- 
friendly, and they have a keyboard player (whom they allow to take so¬ 
los). Keyboard players are for shitty new-wave bands, not metal bands. 
(Yeah, Black Sabbath did successfully use some keyboards on later Ozzy- 
era stuff like Sabotage, but that’s the exception to the rule.) I suppose 
this stuff will go over well with younger crowds who haven’t been ex¬ 
posed to the real stuff. This EP contains two originals, an Alice Cooper 
cover (easily the best tune on here) and an Andrew W.K. cover. See that’s 
what I mean-they cover Alice Cooper (cool) and Andrew W.K. (not cool). 
Just when you wanna like ’em, they screw it up. (AJ) 

Century Media, 2323 El Segundo Blvd., Hawthorne, CA 90250, www.centurymedia.com 

Cinecyde ~ Like A U.F.O., CD 

It’s dangerous to mix garage rock with bar-band rock, and Cinecyde do 
it in an average way. This would have fit in with the ’80s college-rock 
crowd, so fans of that genre may dig it. When the girl sings they are at 
their best, but not good enough to recommend this one. (EA) 

Tremor, 403 Forest, Royal Oak, Ml 48067 

P Close Combat- Viva Mestreech!, CDEP 

Close Combat is a brutal five-man oi band from an area called Masstricht in 
Holland. Four of these five songs are in “Maastricht dialect,” and one is in 
English. They play hard European oi with rough, growled vocals. Oi aficio¬ 
nados will note that you usually have to put up with right-wing politics if 
you like your oi this hard. But Close Combat is free from the nonsense that 
makes musically strong, but indefensibly xenophobic bands like Landser 
and Midtown Bootboys so painful. Instead you get tough, catchy, drunken 
oi that could get even anti-skin types hopping around. This is the catchiest 
new oi band I’ve heard in awhile, and I like that they don’t sing in English. 
The two guitars add fullness often neglected in this barebones genre. Shave 
your head today. It’s cleaner than having hair anyway. (AE) 

Rebellion, Mgr. Van Roosmalenplein 24,5213 GD’s, Hertogenbosch, The Netherlands, 
www.rebellionrecords.nl 

Crimson Curse - Bloodthirsty Lust Remix, CDEP 

This is completely pointless. Who really enjoys remix albums? Leave this 
kind of stupidity to Linkin Park. This is five versions of the same song, 
remixed by various people. If you’re not a diehard Crimson Curse fan, 
don’t bother. (DA) 

Coalition, Newtonstraat 212,2562 KW Den Haag, Netherlands, www.coalition-records.com 

Crippler Crossface - Where Did We Put That Dead Horse 
We’ve Been Beating?, CD 

Their name a reference to the great Chris Benoit, this self-proclaimed grind 
act fall more into a “fast hardcore” category than anything else. Left For 
Dead comes to mind, which isn’t a bad thing. Well executed with screaming 
and some breakdowns, but nothing to write home about. (DH) 

Urchin Incorporated, 740 Ortona Ct, Winter Springs, FL 32708, www.urchininc.com 


Reviewer Spotlight: Eric Action (EA) 

fIREHOSE, Ragin’ Full On. Take us back to 1985 when D. Boon of the Minutemen died in a car crash. Some time later, Ed from Ohio comes to San Pedro to make the band that could not replace the mighty Minutemen. The first fIREHOSE 
record, Ragin’ Full On was quite a statement for Mike Watt fans. Sure it was a new sound, but damn Mike and George Hurley were the best rhythm section that punk rock ever had, which is easy to hear on this disc. Maybe more than 
the Minutemen, fIREHOSE are very musical, a lot of crazy times, lines, licks and booms. Living under a large shadow, they will never get the respect they deserve. Give me both “Brave Captain” and “Chemical Wire” off this record, 
and try not to bop your head. They were great live and were the sole reason I got a fake driver’s license to see them in the ’80s at the University of Michigan Union in Ann Arbor. Mike Watt played the show wearing my band’s T-shirt 
and made one 16-year-old the happiest kid in the world. 

Last five records on my turntable: The Lids and Kill-A-Watts LP’s on Rip Off Records, new Krunchies and Fevers LPs and a nostalgic listen to Very Small World 2xLP on Very Small Records. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Amy Adoyzie (AA) 

Thee Headcoats, Knights Of The Baskervilles. It’s got dirt under its fingernails. It’s snotty, spitting in your face as it rushes words out of its snarled mouth. It’s a gang of impish thugs led by the lo-fi virtuoso, Billy Childish, whose 
accomplishments in fine art and literature are also littered with a grittiness that leaves a dirty taste in your mouth. Thee Headcoats’ frying distortion confronts all of the fears, vulnerabilities and misguided hopes that have plagued 
all playground battle cries. Their blues-inspired garage punk provokes our core demanding us to “Choose what want from me / choose want you want to be / choose what you want to give / choose what you want to hide, hide from 
me.” And in the same breath, we’re reminded that everything is cyclical and we live in circles, “Everything shown is to be lost / everything lost is to be found / everything found is to be owned / everything owned is to be lost” ("You 
Can Choose"). Subtle guitar twang and the snap of the snare backs up Childish’s accented hollers, and he makes us confront our own asses in “What You See Is What You Are”: “The world’s a dangerous place to live / if you ain’t got 
enough you shouldn’t give / Hold onto your riches, grasp it tight or the boogey man might be coming in the middle of the night.” Thee Headcoats call us out on our shit, make us uncomfortable for a moment before we lift our tired 
hands in the air and testify that we are better people for having listened in the first place. 

Live action bands that busted my booty: The Observers, The Can Kickers, The Guilty Hearts, The Polysics and The Reeches. 
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Crimson Ghosts, The - Leaving The Tomb, CD 

I really like horror movies. A lot. And I like punk rock, too. But when bands 
try to put the two together—"horror-punk”—it usually comes off way too 
gimmicky for my tastes. These guys used to be a Misfits tribute band, so 
that’s pretty much their sound right there. (AJ) 

Fiend Force, Thorsten Wilms, Blumenthalstrasse 31,50670 Koln, Germany, 
www.fiendforce.de 

Crunch Mob-S/T, CD 

When Crunch Mob sings, “I spread my wings and carry on,” it summarizes 
the artistic merit of this record-if you get my drift. (RL) 

Self-released, www.crunchmob.net 

P Crystal Skulls - Blocked Numbers, CD 

Blocked Numbers arrived at Punk Planet with an accurate press release: 
“pulls from the hidden gems of ’70s power-pop underdogs,” “Spoon” 
and “fine addition to the modern musical landscape.” Cheers to the pub¬ 
licist. More cheers to Crystal Skulls because the band released an album 
that doesn’t force the publicist to exaggerate or lie. The Seattle band’s 
upbeat indie-pop debut captures a tightly wound sound that requires 
little effort from the listener. The cool keys, the active bass, the drums 
that direct the rest of the band, the fresh lead guitar and the economical 
rhythm guitar do all the work and hide the hours of labor poured into this 
deceptively simple pop record. One more press release quote: “The Skulls 
deliver a wholly satisfying batch of songs.” (JM) 

Suicide Squeeze, PO Box 80511, Seattle, WA 98108, www.suicidesqueeze.net 

Damn These Monkey Hands - Saddest Factory, EPCD 

Metal riffs with an ominous industrial sound. Not much else here, besides 
shoddy packaging. I doubt I can sell this to the record store-too bad. (RL) 

Self-released, www.damnthesemonkeyhands.com 

$ Dan Band, The -S/T, CD 

I love covers, and I actively seek them out, so I was excited when I got 
this release. Then I listened to it and was sad. Musically, it sounds like 
any bar band you could hear on a Friday night. As far as repertoire, they 
choose a lot of songs typically sung by woman, like “Whatta Man” and 
“You Oughta Know.” Then for an extra laugh they add "fuck” a lot. It’s 
neither funny nor entertaining. It’s a lounge act; a karaoke singer and 
high school humor melting together and making horrible music. This 
band gives covers a bad name, and I won’t stand for it. (MP) 

SideOne Dummy, www.sideonedummy.com 

Dark Tranquillity - Character, CD 

Although I could do without their electronic elements and the misspelling 
of Tranquility, Character is more aggressive than I remember. Still a little 
cheesy with the Swedish sound, but at least they’re actually from Sweden. 
Decent riffs a lack of singing make this passable, but not great. (DH) 

Century Media, 2323 W. El Segundo Blvd, Hawthorne, CA 90250, www.centurymedia.com 

p Davis, Devin - Lonely People of the World, Unite!, CD 

This is really good, so good that I bet it will earn a spot on my shelf. Re¬ 
cording this himself, Devin Davis has a great pop sensibility that obvi¬ 
ously must have been learned by listening to ’60s greats like the Kinks. 


This is no throwback to a bygone era, though, but a modern piece of work 
that isn’t aping anyone. I hope that Devin has a band to play this stuff 
live, because I may have to find my way down to Chicago to check him 
out. I am so happy to see someone refuse to feel that he must fill a disc 
up; records were better when they clocked around a half hour instead of 
an hour-plus. Thumbs up, Devin, for following the rules of rock ‘n’ roll. 
You will be rewarded. If you have any sense of rock-n-roll history, you 
will appreciate this disc for sure. (EA) 

Mousse / self-released, PO Box 577197, Chicago, IL 60657 

Dead Hearts - The Words You Betray, 7” 

Following the brutal intro, this EP quickly breaks down into melodic hard¬ 
core that fans of Reach The Sky and Crime In Stereo will quickly eat up. 
All five tracks are packed chock-full of screamed angst, raw energy and 
fervor, making it a worthy purchase. (BN) 

Round 2 Records, 25 Charleswood Drive, Pittsford, NY 14534, www.round2records.com; Tri¬ 
ple Attack Records, 610 Brooks Rd. W. Henrietta, NY 14586, www.tripleattackrecords.net 

Deadline - Getting Serious, CD 

London’s Deadline makes a decent street-punk racket with a bit of a 
metal edge. It’s well played, if fairly standard, stuff, but the great female 
vocals and strong harmonies help Deadline stand out from the pack and 
make Getting Serious worth repeat listens. (JC) 

I Used To Fuck People Like You In Prison, Schaferstr.33 A, 44147 Dortmund 
Germany, www.peoplelikeyourecords.com 

Decemberists, The - Picaresque, CD 

On their new album, the Decemberists prove that they are more a dramatic 
production than band. Each song is grandiose and swelling, telling one story 
at a time, with main vocalist Colin Meloy revealing fortunes and misfortunes. 
Entertaining and moving, this album of orchestral pop is wonderful. (MP) 

Kill Rock Stars, 120 NE State Ave. #418, Olympia, WA 98501, www.killrockstars.com 

$ Decibuily - Sing Out America, CD 

I saw this band by accident a few months ago when they were touring 
to support their second album, and I was initially excited to hear them 
when I saw how many musicians they crammed on a little stage. But after 
about two songs, I was literally falling asleep on my bar stool. This third 
album comes off the same way. With a rotating cast of about 10 musi¬ 
cians (featuring former member of Promise Ring and Camden) playing 
an impressive array of instruments, this band looks good on paper. But, 
the slick, slowly moving, alt-country tinged emo just falls flat. (LW) 

Polyvinyl, PO Box 7140, Champaign, IL 61826-7140, www.polyvinylrecords.com 

Deke Falcon - Sand In The Shower, Rust On The Road, CD 

Deke Falcon have created an decent release by playing mostly slow rock 
in a Crazy Horse vein, with a penchant for good old fashioned storytell¬ 
ing. Vocalist/guitarist Patrick Hayden sings in a deliberate Southern 
drawl and occasionally bursts into explosive, heartfelt solos. (SJ) 

Happy Mistake, PO Box 42197, Eugene, OR 97404, www.happymistakerecords.com 

Dents, The - Time For Biting, CD 

For a debut, this rocks it out like nobody’s business. Crunchy garage punk 
rock with dual guitar licks and serious hooks that are equally matched 


by dual female vocals. This record is seriously catchy as fuck and not for 
the faint of heart. (DM) 

Abbey Lounge, 3 Beacon St. Somerville, MA 02143, www.abbeylounge.com 

Des Ark - Loose Lips Sink Ships, CD 

This duo from Durham slips seamlessly from sultry folk songs to jangly, 
distorted burners. The loud tracks keep the coffee-house drama of the 
soft ones, though, at times crescendoing only to sprinkle apart and have 
the vocalist re-enter as though waking from a dream. Produced by J Mas- 
cis, with Tim Herzog from Milemarker on drums. (DAL) 

Bifocal Media, PO Box 50106, Raleigh, NC 27650-0106, www.bifocalmedia.com 

$ Despistado - The People Of And Their Verses, CD 

I reviewed Despistado’s last EP, which seemed to lack direction, yet show 
signs of promise. The People Of And Their Verses warrants praise and 
preaches progress, but unfortunately the band has dismantled prior to 
the official release of the full-length debut. The post-whatever style con¬ 
fusion that cluttered their initial release has gone astray, making way 
for some fantastic, disco-tinged punk anthems. Reveling in tension and 
desperation, the band’s potent mix of angular hooks and full-fledged 
attacks stirs up a nervous swirl in the blood. Singer Dagan Harding’s 
slightly Kinsella-esque vocals strike me as stretched at times, but in this 
case the bearing of partial faults adds to the overall quality of the record. 
It’s too bad that Despistado fell victim to the short-lived tendencies of so 
many bands; I’d like to think that any further efforts would have been 
equally enjoyable, maybe more so. (BM) 

Jade Tree, 2310 Kennwynn Rd. Wilmington, DE19810, www.jadetree.com 

p Diamond Nights - Once We Were Diamonds, CDEP 

I really wish more onesheets described their bands as simply and 
succinctly as the one for this band: “They play two guitars, drums 
and bass with singing on top.” No false claims, no grandiose descrip¬ 
tions, no bullshit. Just a great band. What, you need more info? Jeez, 
what do you think this is, Pitchfork ? Well if you must know, this really 
sounds like a lost Thin Lizzy EP. Not hardcore with a slight Thin Lizzy 
influence-straight up Phil Lynot and company! There’s the similar 
cocksure vocal delivery along with the dueling guitar melodies filled 
with classic-rock riffs. After the first song, I expected them to kick 
into “Waiting For An Alibi.” The third song has a more boogie woo- 
gie sound like old ZZ Top or maybe QOTSA’s catchy stuff. The lyrics 
touch on familiar, yet timeless themes such as Saturday night and 
hot girls. There is a slight glam-rock feel to this EP as well, with the 
singer’s voice occasionally hitting the falsetto range. And there is 
the occasional keyboard that the lying onesheet failed to mention! 
Aw, I can’t stay mad at you, onesheet. You let me come up with my 
own opinions, which I love and respect you for. (NS) 

Kemado, 601W. 26th St., New York, NY 10001, www.kemado.com 

Diecast - Tearing Down Your Blue Skies, CD 

Predictable metalcore with screaming and an abundance of double-bass 
drum. Instead of just screaming, they incorporate cheesy, clean singing in 
their music, which sounds like boy-band vocals. Diecast, leave the singing 


V/A America’s Dairyland. Ah, the tape comp-it's a lost art. This has to be one of the hardest to find of the early '80s tape comps; it only took me like two years to track down a copy. I'm pretty sure this originally came with Last 
Rites fanzine, and I think all the recordings are exclusive to this release. Most of these songs sound rough, and I'm sure plenty of this was recorded on a boombox. There's a few of the classic Wisconsin hardcore bands on here, such 
as Die Kreuzen Mecht Mensch Suburban Mutilation and the Clitboys. Some of the best stuff though comes from unknowns, like Malignance, GFO and Sacred Order. The fact that there were more than 10 amazing hardcore bands in 
Wisconsin at one time blows my mind. There has been plenty of good hardcore since, but never this much greatness at one time. It's a shame that this comp is so obscure because it's a good document of a certain period in local 
music history. This tape is a time capsule that someone buried and forgot. 

In My Head; Yo La Tengo, Prisoners Of Love; Tar Babies, Face The Music/ Respect Your Nightmares; Negative Approach, Ready To Fight; Annihilation Time, II; Chicago Fest day 2. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Abbie Amadio (AJA) ......... 

Pavement Terror Twilight Pavement's progression from Slanted And Enchanted to Terror Twilight is very apparent. They weren't a band that stuck around in one place forever. Still holding true to their distinct sound, their final album was 
the most cohesive from start to finish, the most polished and the one that least sounded like traditional Pavement. Missing some of the disarray of Stephen Malkmus’ past guitar soloing, Terror Twilight bent more to unblemished, catchy 
songwriting and cleaner, low-key guitars. As a whole, the lyric on this album are less obscure, but still challenging, fitting together more neatly than ever before. “You Are A Light," with its slow brew of guitars, tempo-changes, and won¬ 
derfully mind-numbing melody, is one of the best songs in the Pavement catalog. The instrumentation and songwriting are sharper than ever here, and though it is missing some of the funnier lyric-writing in album s past, Terror Twilight s 
undercurrent of bittersweet, light seriousness makes up for it. All in all, it was a great 11 songs to end on. 

On the desktop: Smoke And Smoke; Russian Circles; Four Tet, My Angel Rocks Back And Forth; Yo La Tengo, I Can Hear The Heart Beating As One; KRS, Tracks And Fields compilation. 
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to Nick Lachey, and keep your cheesey singing out of metalcore. (EH) 

Century Media, 2323 W. El Segundo Blvd., Hawthorne, CA, 90250, www.centurymedia.com 

Dignam, Mark - Box Heart Man, CD 

Irish-folk music by way of Pittsburgh. With song titles like “Divine” and 
"Hope,” this album could easily have taken a nose-dive into contrived 
territory, but Dignam seems most interested in telling a good story, so 
it works. It could benefit from a more pared down arrangement though, 
with just voice and guitar. (TG) 

Times Beach, www.timesbeachrecords.com 

P Dirty Projectors, The - Getty Address, CD 

On the back of the Dirty Projectors CD case, it says that this album is a 
"sprawling, layered glitch opera about Don Henley.” It’s not the kind of 
opera you’re thinking of, though. It is minimalistic and bizarre. The male, 
off-key, crooning vocals are put over layers of percussion and, at times, 
Asian-inspired guitar. A women’s choir and every instrument you can 
think of is also thrown into the mix. This highly creative record is recom¬ 
mended, but definitely an acquired taste. (EH) 

Western Vinyl, www.westernvinyl.com 

Discharger - Born Immortal, CD 

Here we have a gravelly voiced singer dropping a few F-bombs over 
straight-forward punk rock with angry-at-the-world lyrics; it’s nothing you 
haven’t heard before and turned off. I got a laugh out of this line, however: 
“I’m gonna make you suffer / I’m gonna cut off both of your legs.” (SJM) 
Rebellion Holland, Mgr. Van Roosmalenplein 24,5213 GD’s, Hertogenbosch, 

The Netherlands, www.rebellionrecords.nl 

District - Don’t Mess With The Hard Punx, CD 

Remember that record the Clash cut after Mick Jones was sacked? This 
album’s as redundant as that one. If District would ditch some of their 
punk-by-numbers trappings, they could be a contender; there are some 
exceptional Exploding Hearts elements in their sound. (RL) 

I Used to Fuck People like You in Prison, Schaferstrasse 33a, D - 44147 Dortmund, Ger¬ 
many, www.peopielikeyou.de 

Divebomb Honey, The - S/T, 7” 

It’s hard not to like a song called “Pants On Fire,” especially if it’s fast and 
hummable and packed with memorable riffs. This Twin Cities unit has cut 
a solid piece of wax. Unlike so many other modern synth-pop, outfits they 
eschew maudlin goth trappings in favor of high-flying garage rock. (DAL) 
Jilted, www.myspace.com/jiltedrecords 

Dr. Dog - Easy Beat, CD 

This Philadelphia five-piece strikes the peculiar balance between lo-fi 
melancholy bravado (think Pavement) and playful, stoner-esque jam 
sessions. Easy Beat has a wonderfully universal tone that appeals to both 
the most jaded Manhattanites and classic rock purists. Light one up and 
let the good times roll, man. (MS) 

National Parking, 141 Robert E. Lee Blvd. #169 New Orleans, LA 70124, www.parkthevan.com 


Doris Henson - Give Me All Your Money, CD 

The artist name and first-person nominative of the album title had me ex¬ 
pecting a solo act, but Doris Henson is a band-a boring, melancholy, in¬ 
die-rock band. The sleepy songs don’t offer anything to catch my attention, 
much less maintain it for the 12-track, 55-minute running time. (JC) 

DeSoto, P0 Box 60932, Washington DC, 20039, www.desotorecords.com 

P Draper, Linda - One Two Three Four, CD 

Linda Draper has an absolutely captivating voice. Although it seldom 
varies, it has a steady, tender quality that draws you in, pressing you 
ears to the speaker, to listen carefully to the quiet lyrics she slips into her 
simple acoustic arrangements. Within the songs, Church bells, waltz-like 
tempos and gentle drums rolls round out the liquid folk quality. The lyr¬ 
ics, which cover many of the usual subjects (lost love, death, spirituality) 
have just enough spice to give them a new twist. Like in “The Broken 
Muzzle,” when Draper sings of her love’s new interest: “Did you bite 
off more than you can chew? / Did she bake her cake and puke it too? / 
Where do you think all that hate came from?” This is an album for soli¬ 
tude and quiet times. (LW) 

Planting Seeds, P0 Box 64665, Virginia Beach, VA 23467-4665, 
www.piantingseedsrecords.com 

Drop The Lime - This Means Forever, CD 

Drop The Lime stumbles out of your speakers, halting and jerking in mo¬ 
tion, as its punk-inspired electronic laptop pop. Its kinetic energy gushes 
at you, forcing you to move it or lose it. This isn’t the glow-stick shit your 
big brother listened to at those late ’90s rave. (AA) 

Tigerbeat6.3358 24th St., San Francisco, CA 94110, www.tigerbeat6.com 

Dufus - This Freedumb, 7” 

Uh, whoa. Side one is a live, shambling, possibly improvised-on-the-spot 
talking/howled rock/folk song. Side two is a low-fi recording of a great 
acoustic guitar+vocals+harmonica folky song. It’s uneven, but the side 
two makes me want more. (RR) 

Luv-A-Lot, 115 West 136* St., New York, NY 10030, www.abstactextract.com/luvalotrecords 

Dust Dive, The - Asleep Or Awake Walk, CD 

The Dust Dive has a slow, storytelling-type style dominated by strings, 
droning guitars and field recordings. The music’s bareness and tension 
can be both appealing and frustrating, but crooked, almost spoken vocals 
and intertwining harmonies are endearing. On “Lost Bird,” they change it 
to a spooky, high-pitched whisper, which works even better. (AJA) 

Self-released, 281 Flatbush Avenue, #2D, Brooklyn, NY 11217, www.thedustdive.com 

P Eight Fingers Down - The Joy Of Complication, CD 

You’d think the ’90s were still going strong listening to this wonderful 
pop-punk band from the San Fernando Valley. You can tell that these val¬ 
ley boys grew up listening to Face To Face and Bad Religion, and despite 
the fact that they’re playing Warped dates, this doesn’t sound overpro¬ 
duced. Instead you get pop-punk with a sense of fun that manages to 


avoid being cheesey. Like great pop-punk predecessors such as Sicko, 
they use speed to their advantage, making this considerably faster than a 
lot of the pop-punk coming out today. If this were 1994, they’d be getting 
offers from tons of bigger labels. But even in these competitive times, I’d 
be shocked if EFD didn’t get huge. (AE) 

Ibex, 5727 Canoga Ave. #119, Woodland Hills, CA 91367, www.ibexrecords.com 

P El Oso - Whichever Chapter Covers Now, CD 

Although lacking some of the energy of El Osos’ live shows, Whichever 
Chapter Covers Now is an album that grows on the listener with its subtle 
melodies, quiet sing-along choruses and electronic intricacies. The upbeat 
“Natural Life,” with its catchy melody and head-bobbing piano, is a standout 
on the album. Additionally, the slow rhythms and tiny guitar-arrangements 
of “Mt. Iceberg,” soaring and crashing at song’s end, are a highpoint of the 
album. On “Lions,” the band moves away from its established sound, mixing 
an atmospheric, post-rock blend of effects, piano and drums. Despite few in¬ 
stances of clumsy melodies (“Location, Location, Location”) or missteps here 
and there, Whichever Chapter Covers Now is a solid debut. (AJA) 

Contraphonic, PO Box 2203, Chicago, IL 60690, www.contraphonk.com 

Eleven Minutes Away - Arson Followed Me Home, CD 

More unapologetic emo from Deep Elm. However, this band is often heavier 
than the average Deep Elm band. Typical, guttural screaming with clear sing¬ 
ing, light/heavy guitars and a little fast punk rock do not save this from being 
another lemming in the modern day emo parade. (EG) 

Deep Elm, PO Box 36939, Charlotte, NC 28236, www.deepelm.com 

Emperor X - Central Hug / Friendarmy / Fractal Dunes, CD 

This is a very good lo-fi indie CD featuring Chad Matheny on everything. 
“Sfearion” is a definite ear turner with its addictive, yearning melody 
and up-tempo dance beat. "Ainseley,” on the other hand, would have 
been much better without the falsetto vocals turning an otherwise pretty 
song into a joke. (SJ) 

Discos Mariscos, www.discosmariscos.com 

Escapado - Hinter Den Spiegeln, CD 

I expected indie rock from the cover art, but this is tough hardcore. It has 
the epic intros and melodic, emo breakdowns that seem almost required 
these days. Yeah, this is generic. Yeah, I hate it. (DA) 

Alerta Antifascista, PO Box 2318,24913 Flensburg, Germany, www.noparasan.org. 

P Evens, The-S/T, CD 

In his interview in Punk Planet early last year, Ian MacKaye expressed 
his desire to take on the conventions of rock ‘n’ roll, namely its volume 
and presentation. This new band with Amy Farina (Warmers) is an ex¬ 
pression of that: the Evens use little or no PA amplification other than 
their amps (which also amplify their vocals). MacKaye plays a baritone 
(i.e., four-string) guitar, and Farina plays drums. They both sing, and 
their voices create nice harmonies. The record itself has a particularly 
raw feeling, as if they recorded it live in the studio without any pro- 


Reviewer Spotlight: Bill Angelbeck (BA) 

Red Red Meat, Bunny Gets Paid. This is one of those albums I can’t have on while reading-it resists background, capturing attention. It’s one of those albums that friends have paused when it’s on and ask “Hey, what’s this?” When 
I first encountered RRM, they were opening for The Flaming Lips, and I remember saying that Green Green Salad would be on before them. The joke was a dud, but ultimately I thought RRM were more interesting than the Lips. I 
later picked up Jimmywine Majestic, which showcased their dirty, stoned rock stricken with blues. The next time I had a chance to see them was at Cicero’s, a basement bar in St. Louis. I had expected a hard set of Jimmywine, but 
instead found them sitting down to play; it turned out to be the material for Bunny Gets Paid. The music is still thick with rootsy rock, but the mellowness created more space for experimentation. The album’s production captures the 
alchemy well: Rutili’s dadaist vocals hide behind slide guitars and keys, Massarella’s drumkit is eclectic, banging on even the kitchen sink (literally). On “Rosewood, Wax, Voltz + Glitter” it sounds as if they are breaking glass bottles 
for percussion. “Cadillac Red” is an absolutely beautiful track that will drag your mind along its hypnotic keys. There are also some touches of the country-esque weirdness that foreshadows some of their later work in Califone and 
Sin Ropas. So, that night, I missed Jimmywine, but ended up catching a wholly different direction that was just as good and even more interesting. 

In Play: Bonnie ‘Prince’ Billy and Matt Sweeney, Superwolf; Devendra Banhart, Rejoicing In The Hands; Growing, Soul Of The Rainbow And The Harmony Of Light; William Parker Quartet, O’Neal’s Porch; Tom Waits, Swordfishtrombones 

Reviewer Spotlight: Jay Castaldi (JC) 

Gaunt, I Can See Your Mom From Here. In 1991, one split 7” introduced two new bands from Columbus, Ohio: New Bomb Turks and Gaunt. They were always closely associated, but as the New Bomb Turks went on to achieve a pretty 
good level of success, Gaunt remained mired in comparative obscurity. Led by guitarist/songwriter Jerry Wick, Gaunt straddled the lines of pop punk and garage rock, but had the misfortune of coming along at a time when both 
of those scenes were too narrowly focused for them. Gaunt were too poppy and sweet for the garage-rockers, yet too garagey and rough for the pop-punkers, and they never quite found the audience they deserved. Those open 
minded enough to look past genre labels found a great rock band who played fast, catchy, smart tunes and always put on a great live show. I Can See Your Mom From Here is their killer debut album, full of classics like “Rich Kids,” 
“Worry” and “Weekend” that became live staples for the rest of the band’s years. The songs here typify the Gaunt approach: fast, catchy, rough and rocking. Great lyrics, too, with a theme of small-town frustration pretty much 
running through every song. Later records showed improvements in Wick’s dynamic songwriting and the band’s playing, but ICSYMFH is an excellent starting point for a shamefully overlooked band. 

I love bands! The Busy Signals, live; Futureheads, S/T CD; The Fevers, Love Always Wins LP; V/A, Power For Passion CD; NRA, Machine CD. 
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duction enhancements. For fans used to Fugazi’s sonic bombast, the 
Evens will come as a shock, though MacKaye’s guitar work is often Fu- 
gazi-esque. The songs are often political—“All These Governors,” “Mt. 
Pleasant Isn’t”—so it’s not as if MacKaye has embraced a completely 
new persona. The first three songs are particularly good, but the al¬ 
bum begins to drag after awhile. It’s an intriguing record nevertheless, 
as MacKaye continues to push the boundaries of punk rock. In this qui¬ 
eter, more raw experiment, he has perhaps created the ultimate punk 
rock for old people. (KR) 

Dischord, 3819 Beecher St. NW, Washington, DC Z0007, www.dischord.com 

Every New Day - The Shadow’s Cast, CD 

Metal-tinged emo or emo-tinged metal. Either way, these fellas play with 
a fair amount of determination and skill (especially the drummer-the 
dude lays it down). The songs aren’t bad, and the singer has a clean, clear 
voice that rides nicely over the music. Pretty rockin’. (AJ) 

Hand Of Hope, PO Box Z4913, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33307, www.handofhoperecords.com 

Far Rad - This Candy’s Gross, CD 

Electronic dance music for serious spazzes. Synth- and sample-driven 
screamy weirdness with songs about (among other things) failed Hal¬ 
loween costumes, hard-boiled eggs and casinos. Fun and smarter than 
it has any right to be. (TG) 

Johann’s Face, PO Box 479164, Chicago, IL, 60647, www.johannsface.com 

Fastiane-New Start, CD 

All the earmarks of what passes as modern emo for the masses: nasal 
vocals, noodling/chugga-chugga guitar lines, pseudo-heavy verses and 
choruses and some piano to boot. This may be “what the kids want these 
days,” but it’s not for me. (EG) 

Sucka-Punch, PO Box 8456, Alcester, B49 5RE, UK, www.sucka-punch.freeserve.co.uk 

Fiction, The-Titus, 7” 

This isn’t typical hardcore, but heavy music with time changes, great 
breakdowns, a lo-fi sound and interesting melodies. Also included is a 
cover of The Jam’s “Going Underground” that is definitely worth a listen. 
Good overall. (EH) 

Dark City, 6Z4 Larimer St., Brooklyn, NY 11211, www.darkcityrecords.org 

Fingers Cut Megamachine - S/T, CD 

Former Osker frontman Devon Williams sounds all grown up on his debut 
solo album, an 11-track set of Americana-meets-punk songs. Williams 
does a nice job balancing the soft acoustic guitar lines with his world- 
weary vocals and confessional lyrics. (LW) 

Thick, PO Box 351899, Los Angeles, CA 90035-1899, www.thickrecords.com 

First Punic War, The-Candle, 7” 

Early Sebadoh and Refrigerator are alive and well in these rotten 
strummed guitars and post-teen ruminations about girls, dudes wearing 
dresses and existentialism. Viva 1991. (TS) 

Self-released, Z507 School St., Des Moines, IA 50311, www.thefirstpunicwar.com 


Florence Nightingales, The-S/T, 7” 

TFN is a mediocre girl band playing basic punk rock. The music isn’t tight, 
and the vocalist lacks talent. Her off-time yells are not pleasing to the ear 
at all, making for an unimpressive, disappointing EP. (EH) 

Arkam, 19Z5 Hwy 69 S., Savannah, TN 3837Z 

Foxymorons, The - Hesitation Eyes, CD 

If this album were wedged right between Summerteeth and Yankee 
Hotel Foxtrot on Wilco’s discography, the casual listener would think 
it totally natural. Twangy pop with enough little electronic loops and 
flourishes to keep it interesting, this is a pretty good album, albeit 
lacking in originality. (LW) 

Heatstroke, PO Box 4349, Philadelphia, PA 19118, www.heatstrokerecords.com 

French Toast-in A Cave, CD 

Considering French Toast’s pedigree (Make Up, Fugazi, Nation Of Ulysses), 
it should come as little surprise that their debut full-length on Dischord 
so engaging. In A Cave draws upon varied influences to create a unique, 
full-sounding record that fuses classic Dischord guitar work with ambi¬ 
ent, experimental soundscapes. (MS) 

Dischord, 3819 Beecher St. NW, Washington DC Z0007, www.dischord.com 

Gays, The-Secret Society, CD 

Every now and then, I can’t tell if a record is a joke record or a goofy post¬ 
punk record. Either way, this whiny and strange post-punk full length 
from Portland fails on all levels. Trendy rockers might enjoy them live, 
but they’re a total mess recorded. (AE) 

Flying Heart, 4015 NE 12th Ave., Portland. OR 94Z1Z, http://home.teleport.com/ 
-flyheart/gays.htm 

Gena Rowlands Band, The - ... La Merde Et Les Etoiles, CD 

Mostly built with sustained electric guitar or piano chords, Bob Massey’s 
hookless songs survive on his witty lyrics, which often subvert and find 
irony in popular culture. The crooner sounds like an aspiring actor who 
deserves better, but performs his songs about the hopelessness of rela¬ 
tionships in a Hollywood coffeehouse. (JM) 

Lujo, 3Z09 Jennie Drive, Morgan City, LA 70380, www.lujorecords.com; Autoclave Re¬ 
cords, www.autoclaverecords.com 

Giraffes, The-S/T, CD 

These guys have been around since the late ’90s, but their particular 
brand of metal-rock sounds like they’re stuck in the “grunge era.” Tech¬ 
nically the album is pretty tight, but it doesn’t do anything interesting. 
Still, it’s nice to hear people playing metal who aren’t ironically posturing 
or slagging it for cheap laughs. (TG) 

Razor & Tie, www.razorandtie.com 

Glimmers, The-DJ Kicks, CD 

This is house music blended with disco that’s energetic, funky, sassy 
and sexually charged. It’s catchy and soulful and makes you want to 
dance. This album is put together well and does not lag or blend to¬ 
gether, which is surprising considering it has 16 tracks. If it doesn’t 


make you dance, there campy lyrics will at least put a smile on your 
face. Very fun.(EH) 

!K7, www.k7.com 

Gnomes, The-I, CD 

The Gnomes play airy indie rock that reveals its influences: Pavement, Guided 
By Voices and The Who. There are a few memorable moments on I, namely the 
classic-rock-influenced instrumental “Gnomes Theme” and the catchy famil¬ 
iarity of "Tambourine School.” However, nothing stands out yet. (AJA) 

Self-released, www.thegnomes.net 

Goodwill, The - Insult, Injury, Etc..., CD 

“... Good friends and tour partners of Taking Back Sunday, this five piece hail 
from the same fertile Long Island area that bred TBS, Brand New, Glassjaw and 
The Movielife.” The Goodwill’s onesheet pretty much hits it. Somewhere, Guy 
Picciotto is shaking his head wondering where it all went wrong. (RL) 

Abacus, 23Z3 W. El Segundo Blvd., Hawthorne, CA, 90250, www.abacusrecordings.com 

P Great Lake Swimmers, The -S/T, CD 

Sometimes I just want to listen to music that hurts, but not in that dark- 
noise, grab you by the arm and bend it behind your back until you cry 
“uncle” kind of hurt. No, I’m talking about the kind of pain that makes 
you wanna break down and cry, preferably in public. It took me a long 
time to come to terms with sad music, but luckily I’ve tamed that demon, 
and now some nights I just want to curl up with some cocoa and listen 
to a record that sounds exactly like this. Word has it that these Canadian 
folksters recorded this debut album in an abandoned grain silo off some¬ 
where in southern Ontario, which seems fitting, since the tone of this 
album is both haunting and abandoned. That’s due, in large part, to the 
warbling and forever floating-off-into-the-ether voice of Tony Dekker. 
Really lovely stuff. (TG) 

Misra, 1405 Broadmoor Drive, Austin, TX 78723, www.misrarecords.com 

Great White Jenkins, The - Clementine, CD 

This unassuming folk-rock record feels spontaneous but not sloppy. 
Choice instruments—Rhodes piano, organ, double bass and mandolin- 
add a few years of maturity to TGWJ. If the players improve, the lyrics 
become consistently strong, and the band replaces the departed female 
vocalist, TGWJ indeed could be great. (JM) 

Self-released, www.tgwj.com 

P Greg McPherson Band - Night Flares, CD 

There’s an inexplicable “thing” certain musicians possess that encour¬ 
ages admiration and rabid enthusiasm. In punk rock, that “thing” usually 
means authenticity, both musically and in presentation. It’s this innate 
radar system that allows certain people to see through a fluff band like 
the Killers but makes praising Ted Leo seem like a necessity. Whatev¬ 
er that “thing” is, Greg McPherson has it in spades. A mixture of Billy 
Bragg’s factory troubadour and the Boss’s everyman storyteller, McPher¬ 
son imbues a sense of raw vulnerability into every note he plays. The 
songs on Night Flares retain a definite commanding urgency but manage 


Reviewer Spotlight: Vincent Chung (VC) 

Kwisatz Haderach, 7” When writing this review, a nerd friend of mine corrected me on the appropriate pronunciation of this band. You Dune nerds are such a rabid bunch, I swear. While a big Uranus and One Eyed God Prophecy fan, 
I never caught onto the carbon copies of Orchid or Jerome’s Dream. In fact, I’ve still never heard them. Before those bands were the shit of the scene, however, I did find Virginia’s Kwisatz Haderach. Their output was small (I think 
it's just this 7” and a split with Encyclopedia Of American Traitors), but their sound was enormous. Imagine epic and harrowing metal played through a fierce punk filter. Anthemic metal riffs layered over pounding drums created a 
gloomy sound. Dynamics with a dramatic flair were cool at the time, and they execute this with technical ability instead of many other bands, who often degenerated to chaotic frenzy. They never got their dues-common among 
bands from this period who only released a couple of 7-inches—but this memorable release is worthy of a few more listens before drifting into mid-’90s obscurity. 

The last five boner-inducing live experiences: Stint, Gil Mantera’s Party Dream, Lost Sounds, Hot Machines, Mental. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Art Ettinger (AE) 

Green Day, Slappy EP. The back cover of the fifth issue of Punk Planet featured Billy Joe Armstrong of Green Day morphing into pop singer Billy Joel, with the mocking caption “think about it” next to the photos. Yet even back then, no 
one predicted that the band would go on to such long-term mainstream success and end up winning a Grammy. All of Green Day’s releases contain at least some good songs, but Slappy from 1990 was the best of their early work, one 
of the key records marking the beginning of the ’90s pop-punk boom. This four-song 7” was the final release from their first lineup. Recorded over a year before their second album, Kerplunk, this EP kicks off with “Paper Lanterns,” 
the first song I and many other Green Day fans saw them play live, a song that remained a staple of their live set for years. They still play their goofy cover of Op Ivy’s "Knowledge” at their shows, which is the final track on this record. 
Aaron Cometbus was responsible for the layout and liner notes. Despite the band’s ultimate mainstream success, the fact that they once put out perfect pop that rocked the underground should not be forgotten. 

Hot new reissues and demo collections working wonders for me In 2005: Adolescents, The Complete Demos 1980-1986; The Unseen, Lower Class Crucifixion ; Negative FX, Government War Plans 1982 Demos; Screeching Weasel, Boogadaboogadaboogada ; The Templars, 
Clockwork Orange Horror Show. 
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Grey Daturas / Kash 



to stay hopeful, as if they were written as cautionary tales from a former 
generation. McPherson might live in a dirty old town, but he makes the 
experience sound beautiful. (MS) 

G7 Welcoming Committee, PO Box 27006,360 Main Street Concourse Winnipeg, MB, R3C 
4T3, Canada, www.g7welcomingcommittee.com 

Grey Daturas, Dead in The Woods CD 

Heavy, distorted instrumental music with lots of feedback. Almost stoner 
rock at times with hints of psychedelic rock. These guys are talented, but 
it’s not something that you would want to rock everyday, as the long, 
instrumental songs drag at times. (EH) 

Crashing Jets, PO Box 3341, Melbourne 3001, Victoria Australia, www.crashingjets.com 

9 Greyskull / Bafabegiya - split, 7” 

Spacement Records is the best unknown label around these days. They 
put out great hardcore records that look amazing-this split has a three- 
color screen-printed sleeve. The insert isn’t just a sheet of paper, it’s a 
booklet. Along with the quality packaging you get quality bands. Bafabe¬ 
giya have been (correctly) compared to Econochrist in the past. Greyskull 
reminds me of Crispus Attucks mixed with I Farm. Two great bands, musi¬ 
cally and lyrically. Support these bands and this label; they’re well worth 
your time and money. (DA) 

Spacement, 269 Wonder St., Reno, NV 89502, www.spacementreno.com 

Halifax - A Writer’s Reference, enhanced CDEP 

The video and interview included on this enhanced CDEP make the band 
members seem like incredibly annoying people, but their catchy emo- 
pop music is far more palatable. They’re a little bland, but the vocals are 
strong enough to carry them through. (AE) 

No Milk, PO Box 1229, Jackson, NJ 08524, www.nomilkrecords.com; Drive-Thru Records, 
PO Box 55234, Sherman Oaks, CA 91413, www.drivethrurecords.com 

9 Hanna Hirsch - Fireworks in Daylight, 7” 

This five-piece from Sweden says they listen to a lot of Blondie and Dis¬ 
charge. Upon listening to this 7”, put Blondie way ahead of Discharge. 
With Dan Panic-styled drumming, head-bopping rhythms and tasty 
melodies, these two songs kick major ass. They remind me of why I got 
into pop-punk in the first place: hummable tunes rooted in Top-40 hooks 
played at a faster-than-average speed. Singer Siri has a very accessible 
voice that is not abrasive or wimpy. The keyboard presence is a nice addi¬ 
tion to the tuneful guitar melodies. Using a subtle Hammond organ as a 
background melody really works in the songs’ favor. With all the distilled 
pop-punk we’ve been drowning in the past few years, early-‘90s-Look- 
out! pop-punk hasn’t sounded this welcome in a long time. (EG) 

Self-released, www.hannahirsch.com 

Harvey Milk-The Kelly Sessions, CD 

This heavy, dark album is reminiscent of Black Sabbath, but so slow and 
drawn out that you can’t wait for them to get to the point-which they 
never do. Vocals go from a whisper to death-metal screams, none of it 
good. Trust me, they are not nearly as talented as Black Sabbath. Not 
even kind of good. (EH) 

Escape Artist, PO Box 472, Downingtown, PA 19335, www.escapeartistrecords.com 


Helen Of Troy - The Face That Launched A Thousand Ships, CDEP 

Screamo with lots of busy drumming, soft/loud guitars and of course, 
lots of screaming. All the crazy ingredients are played to death, so maybe 
that is why this is the band’s final release. (EG) 

Waking, 1803 Riverside Dr-5m, New York, NY 10034, www.wakingrecords.com 

9 Hella - Church Gone Wild / Chirpin’ Hard, 2xCD 

Back in The Day, Hella was the best two-piece Jesus Lizard tribute going. 
Well, well, well. The duo’s latest is a dual-CD set split Speakerboxx/The 
Love Below-style. Drummer Zach Hill takes Church Gone Wild, which 
showcases his amazing dexterity, panache for tom rolls and affinity for 
delirious voice fragments. Guitarist Spencer Seim is behind Chirpin’ Hard, 
which attempts to shoehorn Hella’s math-metal into the framework of a 
late-1980s video-game soundtrack. Seim’s disc is the more accessible of 
the two, if only because it treads where others have gone before. Church 
Gone Wild, however, pushes cut-up psychedelia to a Sparks-fueled fury. 
Verdict: Either one will kill you and crush your carcass. (TS) 

Suicide Squeeze, PO Box 80511, Seattle, WA 98108, www.suicidesqueeze.net 

Hirax - The New Age Of Terror, CD 

Hirax was part of that initial wave of thrash metal bands coming out of 
California back in the ’80s. They keep it old school on this new disc, which, 
depending on your ears, will either sound dated or (still) thrilling. (AJ) 

Black Devil/Mausoleum, 2, Riddersstrat, B-1800 Vilvoorde, Belgium, www.mausoleum- 
records.com 

Hold Steady, The - Separation Sunday, CD 

I know a fair amount of people who were saddened when Lifter Puller 
(two-fifths of this band, including distinctive talk/singing vocalist Craig 
Finn) dissolved. Where Lifter Puller was Finn’s stream-of-etc. awesome 
oddball poetry over art punk weirdness, The Hold Steady is the same 
vocalizing over classic rock riffing. Both approaches work maddeningly 
well. (RR) 

Frenchkiss, 111 E. 14th St., Ste. 229, New York, NY 10003, www.frenchkissrecords.com 

Hombrinus Dudes / Loaded For Bear - split, CD 

Hombrinus Dudes really won me over with their mush-mouthed vocalist 
and great crusty grind. More, please. Loaded For Bear are equally great 
with a nice mixture of fast hardcore, blasts and some fast fucking double 
bass drum action. Consider this a call for some full-lengths! (DH) 

Self-released, www.bloodmoneydistro.tk 

Horace Pinker - Texas One Ten, enhanced CD 

One of Chicago’s most overlooked bands is back with a whopper of an LP on 
Thick Records. Drawing liberally from punk, post-hardcore and indie to drive 
the tight melodies, Horace Pinker delivers its most consistent effort, one that 
should finally mark their place in the Chicago scene with permanent ink. (BN) 

Thick, PO Box 351899, Los Angeles, CA 90035-1899, www.thickrecords.com 

I Can Put My Arm Back On You Can’t - Je Peux Reattacher Mon 
BrasToi Non, CD 

This Canadian foursome packs a bone-splintering punch. Drawing from 
the ever-borrowed likes of San Diego trendsetters, Jehu and Rocket From 
The Crypt, ICPMABOBYC, serves up towers of guitars and dieselized power 


shifts. However, the band’s secret weapon is the proper execution of the 
all out snot-nosed nasal howl. (BM) 

Self-released, www.listofcontents.ca 

Imperial - This Grave Is My Poem, CDEP 

Man, I hate this shit. Metalcore music, mostly growly vocals, a few boo- 
hoo emotive moments, overwrought lyrics-whatever you call that com¬ 
bination, this is it. I hope there are some better examples of this kind of 
stuff out there, but based on my limited experience, it’s a musical ghetto 
of ska-punk level hackery. (RR) 

Pluto, PO Box 1201, McKinney, TX 75070, www.plutorecords.com 

Inside Recess / Existential Dilemma - split, CD 

Inside Recess attack with a crazy blend of metal and hardcore, both low 
and high vocals present. ED follow with a more doom influenced style. 
Different, but equally brutal. The bands complement each other well, 
making for a good disc. (DH) 

Self-released, www.insiderecess.com,www.extentialdilemma.com 

Jerra - Play Like A Girl, CD 

Glammy garage rock with female vocals that remind me of Veruca Salt 
and Hole at times. The melodic hooks are in the right places, but they are 
not enough for repeat plays. (EG) 

Sugar Hooker, 8033 Sunset Blvd. #936, Los Angeles, CA 90046, www.sugarhooker.com 

Joules - Laser Cannon And Street Thunder, CD 

Joules play instrumental, progressive music with elements of rock, jazz 
and classical. They are also technically skilled musicians as they recorded 
the whole CD in one take. However I felt the songs meandered with no 
real point. (SJ) 

Sardonic, 12620 NE 144th St #J-202, Kirkland, WA 98034, www.sardonicsounds.com 

K And The Boys - Don’t Waste Time, CDEP 

Holy fuck! Vocal effects coupled with asinine dance music! It reminds me 
a little of Britney Spears’ ghetto fabulous persona. How the fuck did this 
reach Punk Planet? 

Self-released, www.kandtheboys.com 

9 Kash-Beauty Is Everywhere+S/T, CD 

Tight, focused and damaging, Kash (from Torino, Italy) drive out de¬ 
mons and normal song structures. These songs are protean, upending 
directions without warning, and it’s always the right move. The shifts in 
pacing, from hard to gentle and vice versa, are just impressive in their 
naturalness. It’s mostly abrasive guitar, angular bass and drumming that 
make you sense the hollows of your chest. Stefano Abba either screams 
his vocals in English or whisper them in Italian, depending on the song. 
Plus, some pieces have coolly atmospheric passages. Adding to this ver¬ 
satility, they do a cover of The Smiths’ “Last Night I Dreamt That Some¬ 
body Loved Me” and make it their own. This album is actually a compila¬ 
tion of two EPs, Beauty Is Everywhere (2002) and Kash (1999), both of 
which were recorded by Steve Albini in Chicago. Although recorded a few 
years ago, the music still is certainly fresh. There’s a reason these EPs 
were rereleased: They need to be heard. (BA) 

Sickroom, PO Box 47830, Chicago, IL 60647, www.sickroomrecords.com 


Reviewer Spotlight: Tara Goe (TG) 

David Bowie, Hunky Dory. The ultimate in pop music for the seminally weird. The title really does say it all in this case-1 mean, who actually uses the phrase “hunky dory”? It takes awhile for this to sink in, and then you realize that 
saying something’s “hunky dory” is kind of unnerving, then this album is kind of unnerving, but in a more subtle way than Bowie’s follow-up albums. This came out right before Bowie’s Ziggy phase, and it’s full of definite signs that, 
wow, we may just be listening to a bona fide freak-without-warning. It’s there on the cover too, as Bowie attempts to pose a la the famous German silent film star Marlene Dietrich. Gender-bent and campy, this album floats between 
flashy rock ballads and more mellowed out, catchy pop numbers, but all the songs are expansive and full of Bowie’s trademark moodiness. Hunky Dory didn’t become popular until after Ziggy Stardust, maybe because it begged 
for some additional context to give it meaning. As an album, it foreshadows Bowie’s subsequent sci-fi freak-out and annual image reconstructions, and it actually makes more sense after you’re introduced to Ziggy. Regardless, it 
remains one of my favorite Bowie albums because he’s charming and generally quite likeable here-meaning, he hasn’t gone through enough changes to have completely destroyed himself yet. 

Last five records played; The Notorious B.I.6., Life After Death, Quasi, Hot Shit, The Hidden Cameras, The Arms Of His III; The Aislers Set, How I Learned To Write Backwards; Electrelane, The Power Out. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Jason Gooder (JJG) 

The Cramps, Bad Music For Bad People. “I got just what you need when you’re down in the dumps / one-half hillbilly and one-half punk...” (“Garbageman”). This about sums up the Cramps. When I’m tired of listening to bands 
that are trying to be artsy, avant-garde or hip, this is the 151-proof cure. When the Cramps started in the mid-’70s, there were no “psychobilly” or “garage” scenes. The Cramps crawled out of the punk-rock scene into their own little 
slime-smeared lair. Cross-dressing lead singer Lux Interior and his muse, sexy redheaded guitar player Poison Ivy, are still out touring and raising hell. The music is like a combination of Screamin’ Jay Hawkins, Link Wray and all the 
baddest rockers from the ’50s. The ghoulish, tongue-in-cheek songs will make you smile and wish the real world was as interesting as the Cramps’ state of mind. 

I.Magolia Thunderpussy (reviewed this issue) 2. The Cramps, Bad Music For Bad People 3. Satan’s Pilgrims, Best of 4. Rocket From The Tombs, Redux 5. The Pagans, Buried Alive. 
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Kermit’s Finger - Shoot Yourself in The Foot, CD 

Fuck, man, you’re gonna wanna shoot yourself in the head after lis¬ 
tening to this pile of shit. This is just a bunch of fast, street-punk 
redundancy. (RL) 

Poorest Quality / self-released, P0 Box 458, Boston, MA 02129 

Killing Spree, The -S/T, 7” 

This reminds me of something Dischord would have released in the ’90s. 
A more present-day comparison would be a lot of the stuff on Level Plane: 
discordant rock mixed with hardcore that moved me adequately. (DA) 

Rimbaud, Eamonn Sheehy, 25 Willsbrook, Dooradoyle, Limerick, Ireland, www.rimbau- 
drecords.com 

Know How, The - Now In Technicolor, CD 

Upbeat ska-punk in the vein of Cousin Oliver and One Cool Guy that will 
take you back to a time, when bands like the Mighty Mighty Bosstones 
and Mustard Plug ruled the scene. If you miss those days at all, The Know 
How have the formula down pat. (BN) 

Stomp, 78 Rachel E. Montreal, QC. H2W1C6, Canada, www.stomprecords.com 

Lagwagon - Live In A Dive, CD 

The latest in the Fat Wreck Live series features 22 tracks from the original 
lovable NOFX rip-offs, Lagwagon. The set covers the band’s entire discogra¬ 
phy, starting with Duh all the way through Blaze. Live records are meant for 
fans, so if you’ve never been one, this won’t change your mind. (BN) 

Fat Wreck Chords, PO Box 193690, San Francisco, CA 94119-3690, www.fatwreck.com 

Lakota - Acquaintances, CDEP 

A searing slash of guitars that pack enough electricity to have powered 
Old Sparky. Carlos Ramirez grits his teeth and sings with the kind of con¬ 
viction that made us grateful for bands like Knapsack and Braid. Lakota 
tackles the boy-girl relationship thing with a refreshing newness-or is it 
a comfortable sameness? Tough call. (SM) 

Pop Up Records, www.popuprecords.com 

P Last Days Of April-If You Lose It, CD 

The last we heard from Last Days Of April, they were busy creating Sunny 
Day Real Estate-inspired orchestral pop, lushly layered with occasionally 
saccharine lyrics. If You Lose It shows the band paring down their sound. 
It’s a more straight-forward pop affair, simpler and a bit less whiney. The 
record feels more subdued than their full-length for Deep Elm, and it’s 
less catchy (though “If You Lose It” is a fine song). It’s not bad, though 
the lyrical repetition grows tiresome; at least half of the 10 are about 
staying or going and the feelings it creates: “Been Here All The Time,” 
“Tears On Hold,” “If You,” “Want To Go,” “Fast So Fast” and “Do For Two.” 
Seriously, find some other inspiration. If You Lose It could be considered 
a more mature record, but like a lot of “mature” outings, it loses a bit of 
the power and catchiness of its predecessors. (KR) 

Bad Taste, Box 1243,22105 Lund, Sweden, www.badtasterecords.se 

Letters Organize, The - Dead Rhythm Machine, CD 

The Letters Organize share the retched screaming style of similar post¬ 
hardcore groups, but they differentiate themselves with their slower, 
less-manic guitar and rock ‘n’ roll rhythms. They try to create a listenable 


song. Their rhythms are more upbeat, and at times, their guitar playing 
relies more on typical punk chords than metal riffing. (AJA) 

Nitro, 7071 Warner Ave., Suite F736, Huntington Beach, CA 92647, www.nitrorecords.com 

p Locust, The - Safety Second, Body Last, CDEP 

While some were hating on P/ague Soundscapes for straying from Locust 
trademarks (read: blast beats), I took it as being a step toward a much 
more realized Locust sound. Safety Second, Body Last is further progress. 
The off-kilter, abrasive, sci-fi stylings are still prevalent, this time with 
a higher regularity of ambient keyboard musings and spacey guitar ef¬ 
fects. There are only two tracks on the EP, but both are chopped up into 
what would be six or seven regular Locust-length songs (10 total minutes 
of music). You’d be hard-pressed to find this for less than $10, however, 
and I take umbrage with paying a dollar per minute of music. (SJM) 

Ipecac, PO Box 1778, Orinda, CA 94563, www.ipecac.com 

p Lovely Brothers, The-CDEP 

One of the most unlikely hybrids-the Civil War theatrics of The Decem- 
berists twisted with the distinctively English train-of-thought lyricism 
of the Streets-the Lovely Brothers (yes, the band contains two actual 
brothers) are fucking great. Realistic stories of overdoing it on cheap ci¬ 
der, a night spent violently vomiting, falling under the spell of George 
Michael and getting accused of checking out another dude’s pecker while 
using the urinal tread the line between inside-joke and everybody joke. 
It’s entertaining beyond belief. (SM) 

Self-released, nihilisticbeauty@yahoo.co.uk, 

Mad Sin - Survival Of The Sickest, CD 

German psychobilly band. I don’t know, man. What’s with all these psy¬ 
chobilly bands coming out of Germany? I guess we got a few of ’em here 
in the States, but our psychobilly bands don’t suck ass. Forget this and 
get the new Brutally Frank. (AJ) 

I Used To Fuck People Like You In Prison, Schaferstrasse 33a, D-44147, Dortmund, Ger¬ 
many, www.peoplelikeyou.de 

Mad Sin - Young, Dumb & Snotty, CD 

Young, Dumb & Snotty serves as a “best of” for the ineffectual psycho- 
billy band Mad Sin. I can get down with country-rock and the like, but this 
collection is slovenly and neophytic. (SJM) 

Cargo Music, 4901-906 Morena Blvd., San Diego, CA 92117, www.cargomusic.com 

P Magnolia Electric Co. - What Comes After The Blues, CD 

Steve Albini recorded this alt-country band, fronted by John Doe sound- 
a-like, Jason Molina. Actually, on the cuts featuring Jennie Benford on 
backing vocals, Magnolia Electric Co. sounds a helluva lot like Doe and 
Exene’s side band, The Knitters. But maybe a little bit rougher. Molina and 
friends really know how to kick out the kind of laid back, busted-heart, 
country rockers that Waylon Jennings used to do, God rest his soul. Not 
every cut is quite as thrilling as the album’s diamond, “Leave The City,” 
but it’s a pretty consistent effort, nonetheless. I didn’t know Mr. Albini 
was into the Americana thing, but he coaxed tones out of the fiddles, 
pedal steels and acoustics just fine. (AJ) 

Secretly Canadian, 1499 W. Second St., Bloomington, IN 47403, www.secretlycanadian.com 


p Magnolia Thunderpussy - Starin Down The Sun, CD 

This is the kind of CD that makes me happy I write for Punk Planet. In it’s 
day (mid-’80s), it would probably be considered punk, but it’s a whole 
lot more. This is not just another three-chord punk band. It alternates 
between pretty melodies, discordant punk and jerky funk that recalls the 
Minutemen. The band can play beautiful jazz interludes without sound¬ 
ing like they’re wanking. Overall, it seems like the band covered so much 
ground that it’s hard to classify them. (JJG) 

Self-released, PO Box 661437 Los Angeles, CA 90066, www.magnoliathunderpussy.com 

Mahjongg - RaYDONcoNG 2005, CD 

Quirky, moody, electronic rock that is dancey and eclectic. Their use of 
guitar, drum machine and keyboard is minimalist, but perfect. The sing¬ 
er’s dark vocals are punctuated perfectly by pretty backing vocals. Their 
deconstructed songs range from poppy to trashy and beat heavy, but 
they’re all very good. (EH) 

Cold Crush, www.coldcrushrecords.com 

p Mandarin Movie -S/T, CD 

Mandarin Movie is a forest of noise and sound: loose, chaotic, frenetic 
drumming, noise rumbles and steady notes that provide a lifeline in the 
maelstrom. Rob Mazurek is a jazz musician from Chicago, now Brazil, who 
has worked with indie and post-rock stalwarts like Godspeed You! Black 
Emperor, Stereolab and Gastr Del Sol. One of the best parts of this outfit is 
how hard it can get. “Black Goat” has a metallic and symphonic charge blis¬ 
tering with noises at its fringes. Other tracks have chainsaw guitars, thud¬ 
ding beats and horns bleeping in and out like glitch electrics. Most tracks 
overwhelm the senses, but they also can reach a beautiful calm-the eye 
of the storm-with reassuring waves of warm electronics. For this creation, 
Mazurek has assembled various adepts of indiedom and avant jazz: Alan Li- 
cht on guitar (Text Of Light), Matt Lux playing bass (Isotope 217), Steve Swell 
contributing trombone (Anthony Braxton/Jemeel Moondoc) and Frank 
Rosaly drumming (Ken Vandermark). Others make appearances, includ¬ 
ing John Herndon (Tortoise), Jim Becker (Califone) and Mikael Jorgenson 
(Wilco). These guys all coalesce to make something that sounds so distinct 
from their other projects. It’s the kind of headphone music that would bring 
Frankenstein to life. (BA) 

Aesthetics, PO Box 82233, Portland, OR 97282, www.aesthetics-usa.com 

P Massgrav - Napalm Over Stureplan, CD 

These 27 songs of fast hardcore are exactly what I would expect from 
Sound Pollution. The best songs on this disc are the ones that are a bit 
slower; they seem more developed. Their vocals stand out, and the dual 
vocals really make the songs more interesting. With the faster songs, it 
gets repetitive quickly; the drummer plays the same beat pretty much 
throughout. I’m sure that fans of this genre have already decided if 
they’re going to buy this or not. Good, but I usually need a little more 
from a release. (DA) 

Sound Pollution, PO Box 17742, Covington, KY 41017, www.sound-pollution.com 

Meik The G6-49 - Glossolalia, CD 

This kinda reminds me of the Melvins, but more math-rocky. It’s interest¬ 
ing and creative and works well as background music, but I started to get 


Reviewer Spotlight: Eric Grubbs (EG) 

Ash, Nu-Clear Sounds. The Fair Warning/lgnorance Is Bliss of their career, Ash’s Nu-Clear Sounds stands apart from their other records. The band’s pop-punk-by-way-of-grunge-upbringing took on a dirty lo-fi sound for their third 
LP, but Nu-Clear Sounds is still very worthwhile. Rockers (“Jesus Says,” “Wild Surf,” “Projects,” “Fortune Teller”) give way to pretty ballads (“Folk Song,” “I’m Gonna Fall”) while also boasting pure raunch (“Numbskull,” "Death Trip 
21”), but it works. When the record was released stateside on DreamWorks (while the label also had Elliott Smith, Creeper Lagoon and Rollins Band on its roster), Ash fans I knew didn’t like it. Nevermind the fact that the sublime “A 
Life Less Ordinary” is a bonus track on the U.S. edition; people told me that this wasn’t the Ash they loved. I’m not sure if my friends gave the record more plays, but I think they should (especially since Nu-Clear’s follow-up, Free All 
Angels, is similar but with a more polished gloss). Ash continues to elude the masses in the U.S., and their records get U.S. distribution well after their UK release, but they are definitely worth hunting down. Highly recommended 
for people annoyed by kiddie-centric pop-punk. 

Getting a lot of play in my car stereo: Bloc Party, Silent Alarm ; Manic Street Preachers, Lifeblood ; Doves, Some Cities; Fugazi, 13 Songs; Journey, Arrival. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Emily Hausman (EH) 

Quicksand, Slip. One of my favorite records of all time, Slip is heavy but beautiful with its thick, chunky bass and driving guitars. This is one of the best post-hardcore records ever. The record focuses thematically on power and pas¬ 
sion, and some versions of it also include a cover of The Smiths’ “How Soon Is Now.” There are very few records I listen to in their entirety anymore, but this is definitely one of them. Every time I hear the opening bass line to "Head 
To Wall,” my burning love of music burns a little stronger. If you don’t already own this record, go out and buy it right now, because it is one of those records that could, or already has, changed your life. 

This ain’t no disco: The Chinese Stars, A Rare Sensation LP; The Plot To Blow Up The Eiffel Tower, Love In The Fascist Brothel ; Tomahawk, S/T; The Mars Volta, Frances The Mute; Will Sartain, The Listening Booth. 
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Melamine / Chris Newman 



tired of it about halfway through. The music was trying too hard to be 

smart. Is this intelligent stoner rock? (JJG) 

www.soundsareactive.com 

Melamine - ... And The Is Have It, CD 

Vapid, dissonant guitar/bass tracks with soft, harmonized vocals. Ba¬ 
nal and boring. I can’t possibly begin to imagine the 54-song box set 
that preceded this. (SJM) 

Aurora Seven, PO Box 890004, Weymouth, MA 02189, www.auroraseven.com 

Merediths, The - A Closed Universe, CDEP 

This EP is filled with saccharine sweet pop songs. Layered with oohs, aahs 
and handclaps, the simple songs bounce and float along. Highly recom- 
mended-this is a nice addition to indie pop. (MP) 

Debauchery, www.debaucheryrecords.com 

$ Meteors, The-These Evil Things, CD 

I saw The Meteors live a couple years ago, and I couldn’t help but think, 
"Less billy, more psycho!” They didn’t seem very crazy or theatrical, like 
the pictures of them splattered in blood from their early days. My friend 
pointed out that the singer had a cell phone clipped to his punk-rock 
belt. Despite the underwhelming live show, this is a good album and 
will probably please most Meteors fans. This is very traditional-sound¬ 
ing psychobilly; picture a record made in the late ’50s, but done by punk 
rockers from the late 70s. The Meteors have been around for a long time; 
they started recording in the early ’80s, and the only original member 
left is Paul Fenech, the singer and guitarist. There are some surf instru¬ 
mentals and demented ’50s rockers, even a very good cover of Judas 
Priest’s “You Got Another Thing Coming.”,! liked it, but was a little disap¬ 
pointed, probably because it sticks to the psychobilly straight and nar¬ 
row. At least they didn’t do a Misfits cover. (JJG) 

Headhunter, 4901-906 Morena Blvd., San Diego, CA 92117-7333, www.cargomusic.com 

MHz-Harness The Power, CD 

Trashy, energetic rock music with infusions of rockabilly and surf rock 
that is very tight. Screeching guitars, great drumming and a whole lot of 
sass make this band great. It is not monotonous and has a 70s New York 
punk feeling to it. Pretty good. (EH) 

Flying Bomb, PO Box 971038, Ypsilanti, Ml 48197, www.flyingbomb.com 

$ Michel, Nathan - The Beast, CD 

High-school-band teachers looking to demoralize their overachieving un¬ 
derlings while building cred should pass out Nathan Michel’s third CD to their 
smart-ass students, convince them to transpose it and test them on perform¬ 
ing its every note. Michel packs about 25 meticulously disjointed melodies in 
each of these 10 tracks—sort of like a post-Pro Tools Brian Wilson. And some¬ 
how, The Beast manages to hit all the hotspots in subversive electronic music. 
“Planet” takes an old-school house-music framework and touches it up with 
cheap-keyboard “pan-flute” sounds, New Age wind pipes and what appears 
to be Huey Lewis’s horn section; the end result is so cheery that bunnies might 


hide it in their hutches. His vocal offerings are mellow with more than a bit of 
nonsense to offer (“I lack the stars of the whittle / what if I don’t want a Stend¬ 
hal?”). Elsewhere, he tosses lite jazz into the shredder and mimics a vapid 
Chicago or Doobie Brothers hit on “Suds”-it’s The Beast s highlight. (TS) 

Sonig, Kleiner Griechenmarkt 28-30,50676 Koln, Germany, www.sonig.com 

Mod Laser/Oh My God-split, 7” 

Break out the striped shirts! Tired, ironic posturing and glam sunglasses 
aside, this quick and sludgy double serving of dance punk is pretty fun. 
The latter band fares much better on this recording, though I’ve heard 
both bands are a kick live. (TG) 

Self-released, www.modlaser.com 

Monarch - Tragedy Holds The Hand Of Hope, CDEP 

Usually I can take annoying vocals in stride, but right now they’re killing 
me. Monarch has weird, death-metal vocals. Musically they’ve got some 
heaviness to them, but their sound definitely falls onto the metal side of 
the fence. Not my bag, but plenty of people will dig these sounds. (DA) 
www.popfaction.com 

Moritz, Brian - Criminal Injustice, CD 

Neo-psychedelic folk singer Brian Moritz has assembled an album all 
about the criminal justice system after, he says, his sister was sent to 
federal prison for a marijuana conviction. The result is almost Bre- 
chtian, a piece of social protest musical theater. The blunt lyrics are 
more sad than angry. (DAL) 

Bush League / self-released, PO Box 996, Port Orchard, WA 98366-0996, 
www.brianmoritz.com 

$ Morning Recordings - Music For Places, CD 

This album captures the peace of stepping outside alone for a smoke. It’s 
the solo work of Chicago’s Pramod Tummala, formerly of Melochrome. 
The work is thoughtful, assembled with care and well-played. The slower 
pace in the recording of the album has allowed the wine to age. A warm 
base of guitars, bass and slowly clocking drum is fleshed out with airy 
touches of piano, vibraphone, rhodes and strings. The orchestral qual¬ 
ity doesn’t overwhelm the core of each song, as the musicians bring a 
minimalist’s approach to the sound. The result is a gentle lushness. 
Tummala’s vocals are welcoming and soothing, a match for the Sunday 
evening serenity of the album’s mood. (BA) 

Loose Thread, PO Box 220180, Chicago IL 60622, www.loosethread.com; 

Better Looking Records, 11041 Santa Monica Blvd., #302, Los Angeles, CA 90025, 
www.betterlookingrecords.com 

Mouth Of The Architect - Time & Withering, CD 

Doomy, melodic, richly textured stoner rock. Another band that’s into 
playing long-ass songs (four tunes stretched over 40 minutes), but these 
dudes keep things interesting. The tunes shift, turn and change form 
right before your ears. They don’t overplay any one riff; they just keep 
building and layering. Trippy. (AJ) 

Translation Loss, 342 Firethorn Circle, Harleysville, PA 19438, www.translationloss.com 


My Epiphany - Miribilia, CD 

Falling somewhere between Kill Hannah and Further Seems Forever, 
Nashville’s My Epiphany taps into the popular, emo-leaning sound of 
the moment and adds in some electronic dabbling. With the requisite 
amount of guitar noodling and massive choruses, My Epiphany should be 
a hit with the Purevolume crowd. (TM) 

Eyeball/Bardic, PO Box 1653, Peter Stuyvesant Station, New York, NY 10009, 
www.eyeballrecords.com 

Narcoleptic Youth - Chronological Disorder, CD 

Featuring 22 tracks recorded from 1997 to 2002, this is straight-up ’80s- 
sounding punk. These guys are tight with East Bay Ray of the Dead Ken- 
nedys, and they would fit right on the bill with DK. Nothing fascinating, 
but a good listen. (EA) 

Last Minute Records, www.lastminute-records.com 

National, The - Alligator, CD 

The National just keeps getting better. The formula is the same: Matt 
Berninger’s croons baritone tunes of bittersweet regret while the band 
layers lush strings upon staccato guitar lines. But this album takes it up a 
notch, with cleaner recording quality and more mature lyrics. (LW) 

Beggars Banquet, 625 Broadway, 12th Floor, New York, NY 10012, www.beggars.com/us 

Nein, The - Wrath of Circuits, CD 

At the start we have a new entry to the already saturated dance-pop cat¬ 
egory by a band with a self-professed fear of technology. Then halfway 
through the record, they show their industrial influence, with heavy bass 
and Reznor-esque vocals. I don’t get it. (MP) 

Sonic Unyon, PO Box 57347, Jackson Station, Hamilton, ON, L8P 4X2 Canada, 
www.sonicunyon.com 

Neverthemore - S/T, CDEP 

Self-described as “The Appleseed Cast with hardcore balls,” Neverthe¬ 
more is neither as ballsy nor technically competent as The Appleseed 
Cast. The balance between aggro-punk and sweet melody often de¬ 
pends on these “balls,” leaving me to wonder what distinguishes this 
band from the Warped Tour bands. (MS) 

Engineer, 210 William St. Boonton, NJ 07005, www.engineerrecords.com 

New York Rel-X, The-No Way Out, 7” 

On pink-and-blue vinyl, the Rel-X share two melodic sides with sing-along 
refrains. “No Way Out” is sharp punk rock with a bitchin’ guitar solo and music 
that rests for the “Na-na-na-na-na-na no way out! ” chorus. The catchy oohs of 
The Violators’ “Summer Of ’81” make the b-side cover superior, though. (JM) 

TKO, 8941 Atlanta Ave. #505, Huntington Beach, CA 92646, www.tkorecords.com 

Newman, Chris - Tarp Town Years, CD 

Newman has a nice, deep and dark voice, but it’s done in classic-rock styl¬ 
ing. There are bits of originality here and there, like some lyrics about 
the down-and-out can be good, but its all not enough to withstand the 
several tired riffs. (BA) 

Flying Heart, 4015 NE 12th Ave, Portland, OR 97212, home.teleport.com/-flyheart 


Reviewer Spotlight: Dave Hofer (DH) 

Big L, Lifestyles Of Da Poor & Dangerous. I was introduced to Lifestyles simply because I work in a record store and am lucky enough to have the ability to try lots of new music. Something about the cover art led me to check out the release 
date, and then the production credits. With production handled by members of the Diggin’ In The Crates Crew, more specifically Lord Finesse and Showbiz, I knew I had to check this out. It ended up being one of my best purchases of 2004. 
Big L is a perfect example of the post-Golden Age hip-hop that was much more aggressive and street-based. The album, released in 1995, is filled to the brim with braggadocio as well as a dark sense of humor that often incorporates violence 
(“So don’t step to this ‘cause I’ve got a live crew / You might be kinda big but they make coffins your size, too”). “Danger Zone” sees L taking a stab at the horrorcore style that the Gravediggaz made a whole album out of two years later (“I’ve 
got styles you can’t copy, bitch / It’s the triple six in the mix / Straight from H-E-double hockey sticks.”), and tracks like “I Don’t Understand It” proclaim Big L’s dedication to real hip-hop, rather than selling out to make a buck. On the whole, 
L’s flow is incredible, effortlessly mixing clever wordplay with bold statements over the aforementioned great production. His only proper full-length, Big L was gunned down at age 24, blocks away from his Brooklyn home. RIP, Big L! 

My girls are like boomerangs-no matter how far I throw ‘em, they come back: Cephalic Carnage, Anomalies (reviewed this issue); The Like Young, So Serious; Clipse, Lord Willin’; Carcass, Heartwork, Prophets Of Rage, In Her Eyes. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Ari Joffe (AJ) 

Nirvana, Out Of The Blue (a.k.a. Play The Fucking Guitar Man). This is a bootleg of Nirvana’s 11/22/89 set at The U4 Club in Vienna, Austria. It’s been released, in whole or in part, under various different names, but the two listed 
above are the best known/best sounding versions of the performance. So, Nirvana. What’s there to say? We all know the story-awesome songs, lots of hype, smells like that tune’s being overplayed, that dude in your math class 
that doesn’t even like music is wearing their shirt and so is your asshole jock cousin, heroin this, fame that, the “John Lennon of Generation X” is dead-so let’s not get into that. Anyway, this performance was recorded about five 
months after the release of Bleach, while the band (at that time featuring Chad Channing on drums) was touring Europe with TAD. So, you get rockin’ performances of Bleach-era tunes like “Scoff,” “Big Cheese” and “Love Buzz,” plus 
rough and raw versions of what, at the time, were the newest tunes from their arsenal, “Dive,” “Sappy” and “Breed.” The fellas play with fury and sound all amped up to be performing for what was probably a crowd of 100-200 
people. Throughout the gig, some drunk keeps yelling, in broken English, for the band to, “Sing about fucking girls, man!!!” Krist Novoselic gets into this huge shouting match with the guy, until the band finally figures out the dude 
wants to hear “About A Girl.” The song is played, and the guy is somewhat appeased. Funny stuff-and an awesome set. 

That’s what I’m talkin’ about: 50 Foot Wave, Golden Ocean; High On Fire, Blessed Black Wings; Siege Of Hate, Subversive By Nature; Mudhoney, Every Good Boy Deserves Fudge; Black Moon, Enta Da Stage. 
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Nikmat Olalim - Self Devouring Land, 7” 

Fucked situations generally produce the best political music. This pro- 
Palestinian, Israeli hardcore punk band is channeling the best of the ’80s 
US political punks (Dead Kennedys, et al) and are certainly surrounded 
by the right social environment for inspiration. Lyrics are primarily in He¬ 
brew with English translations and political writing included. (RR) 

Boshet, 44 Shabtai Negbi St., Apt. 2, Jerusalem 93825, Israel, www.gutzy.com/boshet 

No-Fi Soul Rebellion, The Veritable Rainbow of Song, CD 

Live, this Bellingham, Wash.-by-way-of-Montana man and his wife per¬ 
form using mere vocals, strategically fitting T-shirts and a hollowed-out 
bass guitar with a running MiniDisc player inside. Minus the karaoke and 
cotton, their goofy mix of Prince and grad-school sass stands on the mer¬ 
its of its repressed intelligence alone. Good if you like that. (TS) 

Self-released, www.nofisoulrebellion.com. 

NOFX - “Insulted By Germans” / “Fan Mall,” 7” 

NOFX kicks out a couple of amusing songs on here: The a-side talks about 
the band’s interactions with various nationalities; the b-side jokes about 
the fan mail they get. “Insulted” is actually a pretty catchy song with nice 
guitar work. Both songs are vintage NOFX in their silliness, like the old 
days before Punkvoter made Fat Mike serious. (KR) 

Fat Wreck Chords, PO Box 193690, San Francisco, CA 94119-3690, www.fatwreck.com 

No Secrets Between Sailors - S/T, CDEP 

More polished than their two-song EP from a few issues back, but just as 
good. Guitar-driven rock with lots of screaming. Their brand of controlled, 
aggressive music is just what the doctor ordered. Now, a full-length! (DH) 

Self-released, www.myspace.com/nosecretsbetweensaiiors 

NQ Arbuckle - The Last Supper In A Cheap Town, CD 

Leave it to the academics and authors to wrestle with the question of sin¬ 
cerity in alt-country, but authenticity is hard to find. I’ll give these guys 
the benefit of the doubt, despite some red flags (a chorus of “I eat hot 
dogs”). The sparse songs are listenable and the lyrics evocative. (DAL) 

Six Shooter, Box 98038,970 Queen St. E., Toronto, ON M4M1J0 Canada, 
www.sixshooterrecords.com 

One A.M. Radio, The - On The Shore Of The Wide World, CDEP 

This EP features One A.M. Radio songs remixed by some famous DJs/pro- 
ducers: John Tejada (Plug Research), alias (Anticon), Daedelus (Mush/ 
Ninja Turtle) and Caural (Chocolate Industries). Such experiments are 
inherently self-indulgent, but opening track “What You Gave Away” is 
particularly good. The band’s atmospheric, electronics-tinged indie pop 
has perhaps never sounded better. (KR) 

Level Plane, PO Box 7926, Charlottesville, VA 22906, www.level-plane.com 

One Reason / Defiance Ohio - split, 7” 

One Reason on the A-side gives a great track that reminds me of a punker 
Strokes with female vocals. Defiance Ohio has a cool acoustic sound with a vio¬ 
lin, upright bass and banjo and should open for Against Me! Good stuff. (EA) 

Anti-Creative, PO Box 1528, Upland, CA 91785, www.anti-creative.com 


101, The-Green Street, CD EP 

Normally I want my indie rock as similar to a box of Cap’n Crunch as it can be: 
a prize buried beneath all that yellowness-otherwise it’s just cereal. It’s the 
same thing with unthreatening indie rock. The 101 is just indie rock that never 
surprises or leaves you smacking your lips for more. You know the kind. (SM) 

Limekiln, PO Box 4064, Philadelphia, PA 19118, www.limekilnrecords.com 

Oneida-The Wedding, CD 

First off, I have to say this isn’t my taste. It’s heavily orchestrated, occasionally 
psychedelic pop that just moved too slowly for me. The production and musi¬ 
cians are good, but my short attention span kept me from liking it. (JJG) 

Jagjaguwar, 1499 W. Second St., Bloomington, IN 47403, www.jagjaguwar.com 

Only Lovers Left Alive / No T-shirt - split, 7” 

This record sounds like it came from 1985. With their fuzzy guitars and 
droning vocals, OLLA sound like The Jesus And Mary Chain at their best. 
On the flipside, No T-shirt conjures up Joy Division and The Cure for new- 
wave bliss. This split is perfect. (MP) 

Self-released, www.ollasound.com, no_T_shirt@hotmail.com 

Orchid - Totality, CD 

A collection of Orchid’s split 7”, compilation and solo 7” tracks, all remas¬ 
tered and including an unreleased song. This is what I think of when I 
think of screamo: chaos, screaming and short songs. Not this Thursday 
bullshit. Far too underrated, anything by this band is a must. (DH) 

Clean Plate, PO Box 9461, North Amherst, MA 01059, www.cleanplate.com 

9 Origin-Echoes Of Decimation, CD 

This isn’t as technically insane as their two previous efforts, but it 
makes up in speed what it lacks in technicality. Over the top fast, it’s 
completely remorseless with tons of sick vocals, speed picking and 
blast beats that sound inhuman. This sort of record is for die-hard 
death-metal fans only. Although I miss their more stop-and-start 
sound, this will do nicely on days where I just want to hear something 
totally brutal, or when I want to prove someone wrong when they 
think that Slipknot is fast. It’s good to see that some bands are no¬ 
where near selling out, keeping brutal music alive and well for those of 
us who appreciate it. (DH) 

Relapse, PO Box 2060, Upper Darby, PA 19082, www.relapse.com 

Oslo-S/T, CD 

It’s surprising to learn this band is from LA, because they cop and borrow 
styles from many British bands. Reminiscent of The House Of Love, Hurri¬ 
cane #1 and even Psychedelic Furs, Oslo’s dramatic, full guitar sound slowly 
draws the listener in. It may be familiar, but it’s very well done. (MP) 

Majestic, 342 Athlon Road, Alperton, Middlesex HAO1BX, UK, www.majesticrock.com 

Over It - Silverstrand, enhanced CD 

Orange County’s Over It play very heavily produced emo-pop. Some of the 
songs are satisfying, but the production is way too slick and detracts from the 
energy. The enhanced CD includes a music video and a live performance. (AE) 

Lobster, PO Box 1473, Santa Barbara, CA 93102, www.lobsterrecords.com 


Paper Lanterns, The - Love, The Paper Lanterns, CD 

Opening with a song entitled “Don’t Fall In Love,” and reaching the grand conclu¬ 
sion that “it’s one big fucking lie” in the final seconds, The Paper Lanterns will be 
absolutely irresistible to pop-punk aficionados. Full of fast, short, and spry guitar 
lines, Love, The Paper Lanterns recalls the Mr. T Experience at their best. (TM) 

Throttle Style, PO Boc 21636-1424 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, V5L 563 Canada, 
www.throttlestyle.com 

Parker, Anders - The Wounded Astronaut EP, CDEP 

Parker’s follow up to his splendid LP sees the buoyant alt-country melodies 
replaced by a coarser, fuller sound, much akin to the latter-day Promise Ring. 
The EP serves as further proof of Parker’s ability to traverse a multitude of 
genres seamlessly and again deliver an impressive collection of songs. (BN) 

Baryon, www.baryonrecords.com 

Peels,The-S/T,CDEP 

Garage rockers The Peels became darlings of the L.A. music scene, and it’s 
easy to see why. Frontwoman Robyn Miller falls somewhere between Karen 
0 and Chrissie Hynde, straddling the band’s Raw Power guitar riffage as she 
tells wannabe lovers that they open their mouths too much. (TM) 

Dim Mak, PO Box 348 Los Angeles, CA 90078, www.dimmak.com 

$ People Again - The Earth Is All That Lasts, CDEP 

This band, composed of folks from the already classic Eracism, proves 
that crust is alive and well in Wisconsin. More metallic than some crust, 
this EP is still insanely technical. People Again’s sound might not be ultra- 
accessible, but it’s extraordinarily powerful music for those that can get 
into it. This CDEP would fare well as a 7”, as it’s five songs. The pretentious 
lyrics are about personal despair, but crust is inherently pretentious with 
its insane complexity and novel drum beats. This band must tear it up 
live, and they’re clearly top-notch musicians. Crust fans will not want to 
miss out on this potent new band. (AE) 

Self-released, www.peopleagain.com 

Peter, Martin - Enough Of This?!, CD 

Martin Peter puts plays new wavish electronica, with bits of rock and 
crunchy riffs. It’s retro but has a contemporary flare. Alec Empire of Atari 
Teenage Riot adds his touch to the bass-heavy “Bypass.” These beats are 
programmed to pulsate all dark dance floors. (BA) 

Angora Steel, Haager Str. 10A, 81671, Munchen, Germany, www.angorasteel.com 

9 Pilot Scott Tracy-Any City, CD 

This post-wave synth-rock is fueled by anxious and nervous energy 
that can both freak you out and make you want to rock. Some tunes 
are more “out there” and sound like a haunted Cars song, while oth¬ 
ers have the ability to rock it in more of a traditional classically punk 
sound. The folks at PST Airlines have achieved an excellent recording 
overall, one that’s different from the current throwback bands that 
all sound like Gang Of Four or Franz Ferdinand. This is both fresh and 
exciting, and I think the folks at Alt Tent have acquired another win¬ 
ner. So take a trip and spend a little to get first class on PST Airlines. 


Reviewer Spotlight: Scott Jones (SJ) 

Agent Orange, Living In Darkness. This album reminds me of being 12 and visiting my grandma in Palm Springs, Calif. I remember going to the mall there and finding a store that actually sold punk records and stickers. I was in 
heaven! This of course was long before the punkification of the American mall. The surf punk sounds of Living In Darkness also provided the perfect soundtrack to all the skating I was doing. Thrasher magazines, skateboards, broken 
bones and Agent Orange tapes-those were the days. “Breakdown,” with its stop-start riff and anti-corporate rock musings, was my theme song. Of course there’s also the Agent’s most well-remembered song, "Bloodstains,” and 
its lyrics on the collapse of the L.A. punk scene. This band first introduced me to the magnificent utilization of the “oohs” and “ahs” in the background vocals. Agent Orange just seemed like three goofy guys who made incredible 
music. They weren’t dressed punker than thou, they weren’t heavy drug addicts, and they weren’t rockstars, which is why I related to their music. It’s the music of the everyday people who are in this life for the long haul. Sometimes 
I wish I could be 12 again and not have to work or pay bills, but alas time marches forward and all I have left is this album and my memories. 

Check out Brian Eno, Sleater-Kinney, Fiji Mermaid, Tea, Number Girl. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Dan Laidman (DAL) 

J Church, Nostalgic For Nothing. At Punk Rock U. the lyrics of Lance Hahn would be studied as literature, and the students would carry around copies of this record, the J Church equivalent of one of those Viking Portable Library 
volumes of the assorted excerpted works of great authors. Listen a few times, and the words will come back to take over your brain. It’s not just the great lines, although there are many (“Maybe if I cut my hair /1 could fall into a 
new undiscovered despair”) but how they come together to create perfect poetic puzzles, songs that are fully formed ideas. “My Favorite Place” nails the queasiness of place, while “As I Lie...” may be the quintessential song about 
San Francisco’s overwhelmingly mellow beauty. Keep in mind it’s about a guy being crushed by a bus. “Birthday” will bring you to tears and “Nostalgic For Nothing,” well, doesn’t the title say it all? These are just my interpretations. 
I’m sure you'll spend hours and days and months and years coming up with your own. The music is quick and poppy, but marked throughout by the intensity and complexity that has always put J Church on a separate plane from the 
rest of the pop-punk pack. Mostly a singles compilation from 1995, this record also features some brilliant cover songs, from Morrissey to Duran Duran to the Mob’s apocalyptic “No Doves Fly Here.” 

How about some books? PP’s own Joe Meno’s Hairstyles Of The Damned; Hari Kunzru’s Transmission; Steinbeck, The Moon Is Down; and Nathanael West’s Day Of The Locust again. 
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Pink Lincolns / Alasdair Roberts 



You won’t regret it, especially when you get such instant classics like 
“Angel Of Death” and “Human Earthquake.” They spell nothing but 
a good time. (DM) 

Alternative Tentacles, P0 Box 419092 San Francisco, CA 94141, www.altemativetentacles.com 

Pink Lincolns - Background Check, CD 

The much-adored, old-school, Florida-bred punk act reformed a couple 
years ago, and Background Check serves as a long overdue career retro¬ 
spective. These 32 tracks span the band’s nearly 20-year career. They’re 
sloppy and snotty, and essentially a poor man’s Clash, but it’s punk rock 
worth raising a pint to. (TM) 

Hazzard, 1941 Harding St., Clearwater, FL 33765, www.hazzardrecords.net 

P Pitch Black - This Is The Modern Sound, CD 

This is an above-average album that, according to the press release, 
“rips and roars with a sound reminiscent of The Wipers, Gun Club, 
San Francisco’s very own Crime.” It didn’t sound that similar to any 
of those bands to me. It’s anthemic and sort of Murder City Devils 
(dark-sounding punk rock ‘n’ roll) with guitars, an old sounding or¬ 
gan, and yelled and shrieked vocals. The singer sounds like a mental 
patient screaming to be let loose. The sound is kind of fuzzy, like it 
was all recorded on old analog-tube-powered equipment held to¬ 
gether with duct tape and rusty nails. (JJG) 

Revelation, P0 Box 5232 Huntington Beach, CA 92615, www.revelationrecords.com 

Plain White T’s, The - All That We Needed, CD 

The second full-length from this young Chicago band shows that they 
have diverse punk and power-pop influences. I like how they infuse clas¬ 
sic sounds into a fundamentally contemporary pop sound. They’re defi¬ 
nitely doing their own thing and doing it well. (AE) 

Fearless, 13772 Goldenwest St. #545, Westminster, CA 92683, www.fearlessrecords.com 

Pony Up! - S/T, CD 

Pony Up! play rudimentary pop songs that maintain a very “high school” 
sound. I’m surprised this is on Dim Mak considering how much it sounds 
like someone’s first band. The sound quality is disappointing, and a few 
instruments even sound a bit out of tune at times. (SJM) 

Dim Mak, PO Box 348, Hollywood, CA 90078, www.dimmak.com 


Pretendo - S/T, CD 

Pleasant if not particularly remarkable indie-rock here, occasionally 
getting a little bit mathy. It reminds me of something Touch & Go might 
have put out in recent years. Vocal duties are shared by two of the 
three members; unfortunately most of the singing is by the guy with 
the annoying voice. (JC) 

54-40’ Or Fight, PO Box 1601, Acme, Ml 49610-1601, www.fiftyfourfortyorflght.com 

Prewar Yardsale - We Are Singing a Sad Song, CD 

Distilling pop music to its most trite base has taken many forms-from 
twee-pop to K Records’ naive jams to New York’s anti-folk movement, 
which brings us this married duo’s latest unadulterated slab of strummed 
nothingness. Is it po-mo? Or is it merely boring people allowed access to 
recording equipment? (TS) 

Olive Juice Music / self-released, PO Box 20678, Tompkins Square Station, New York, NY 
10009, prewaryardsale@earthlink.net. 

Progress, The - Golden State, CDEP 

The Progress is here with a unique spin on emo-pop, and it’s an interesting 
one. They add surprising pace changes and bluesy lead guitar lines to oth¬ 
erwise formulaic songs. The end result is well worth checking out. (AE) 

Watch the City Burn, 717 Brighton St., Philadelphia, PA 19111, www.watchthecityburn. 
com 

Prozacs, The - Monsters Night Out, CD 

The Prozacs play old fashioned punk that will make any fan of Screeching 
Weasel, the Queers and the Connie Dungs giddy. Just give “All Of Tonight" 
and "You Don’t Know” a chance, and you’ll want more of the silly, catchy 
tunes. Who says that true pop-punk is dead? (BN) 

Cheapskate, 297 Stoodley PI., Schenectady, NY 12303 
www.cheapskaterecords.com 

P Quentin, Feiler -1 Am Not A Monster, CD 

I Am Not A Monster runs the gamut, mixing noise, country, child-like 
play-song, soul and everything in-between. From beginning to end, it is 
an erratic, interesting listen, prompting both singing along and flipping 
the switch. Starting the album is the slow “I Won’t Stop Killing Birds,” 
which is dominated by Feller Quentin’s unique, quirky twang. The follow¬ 


ing songs move from the more upbeat, cowboy folk song of “Bottom Of 
A Well,” the obscurity and odd tunefulness of "Last Promise Of A Seed,” 
and the soulful “Invocation?” Quentin changes up his style at points, los¬ 
ing the pretension and delivering his vocals in a straight-forward style 
akin to an elementary school story-time audience on “The One About The 
One Leg Man.” The ridiculousness of his lyrics ties into the mismatched 
music; overall, it is an interesting, but not over the top, absurdity. (AJA) 
Echelon Productions, PO Box 33382, Washington, D.C. 20033, www.echelonproductions.com 

RachelAPP - Burstin’ EP, CDEP 

One riot-girl band RachelAPP flatly mumbles through six songs of clumsy 
guitar playing and Spartan drumming. With a new-wave hook, track four 
is enjoyable. (JM) 

Cats Rock the Boat Records, Flat 2,160 Benhill Road, London SE5 7LZ, UK, 
www.rachelapp.co.uk 

P Ray, Amy-Prom, CD 

It’s a shame that Amy Ray’s musical prowess can’t match the powerful and 
uncompromising nature of some of her lyric (“I’m tired of playing shirts and 
skins here / How do we sing against the system when we’re a main offend¬ 
er”). Her insight into the dark inner workings lurking beneath the sweetened 
surface of varied American life provides sharpened and string-tugging revela¬ 
tions, catharsis and relation. Poetically gripping at times, Ray’s second solo 
full-length copes with social conflict, gender identity, the horrors of teenage 
living, religion and, of course, love lost. Her voice and words burst with hon¬ 
esty and strife, but her predictable and twangy light rock ultimately comes off 
as the tame bite that can’t back up the bark. (BM) 

Daemon, www.daemonrecords.com 

P Roberts, Alasdair - No Earthly Man, CD 

There’s nothing wrong with the Band’s organ- and keyboard-driven ver¬ 
sion of “Long Black Veil” or Kurt Cobain’s shouting at the end of Nirvana’s 
Unplugged performance of “Where Did You Sleep Last Night?” The bands 
add their own genes to the DNA from someone else’s songs and ultimately 
engineer new, slightly mutated versions. On No Earthly Man, however, Alas¬ 
dair Roberts shuns the modern lab and favors traditional remedies to revive 
eight death ballads from the British Isles. Certainly, Roberts’ arrangements 


Reviewer Spotlight: Ryan Leach (RL) 

The Gun Club, Pastoral Hide And Seek. As the driving force of The Gun Club, Jeffrey Lee Pierce had a lot to live up to. Blues musicians had a penchant for dying young; The Sex Pistols were the definition of incendiary, preaching nihilism 
and living like Dolls. Jeffrey Lee had the audacity to combine both macabre genres. Unfortunately, the demons loomed heavy: Jeffrey died in 1996, at the age of 37. However, at some point during Reagan’s second term, there was a 
period of repent for Jeffrey. It took shape in a window of reduced drugs and booze. This record was cut during the tail end of that quasi-sobriety, just prior to his precipitous fall. Not coincidentally, it ranks as one of his best. Pastoral 
Hide And Seek benefits from a sold lineup, something The Gun Club’s revolving door membership lacked: Romi Mori’s bass undulates, creating deep grooves; Kid Congo’s slide guitar chimes and sustains with precision. Leading it all 
is Jeffrey Lee at his second wind’s best. “I Hear Your Heart Singing” ranks as one of his most touching songs, while “Another Country’s Young” is a volatile, effective piece against U.S. imperialism. Eclectic, biting, urgent, well-written 
and performed, Pastoral Hide And Seek is all the more heart-wrenching in its ability to show just how much this lineup and Jeffrey still had to give. In case this review doesn’t give it away, I’m a rabid Gun Club fan. Long live the spirit 
of Jeffrey Lee and early bassist, Rob Ritter. You’re both deeply missed. 

GRE6 CARTWRIGHT: The Reigning Sound, Too Much 6uitar, Pere Ubu, Dub Housing ; Billy Childish mix tape, The Gun Club, Miami; The STAX/VOLT Revue, Live In London. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Justin Marciniak (JM) 

The Flaming Lips, The Soft Bulletin. On St. Patrick’s Day in 2000, neither vomit nor spilled beer covered my person. The Flaming Lips’ confetti, however, was everywhere. White paper dots snowed from my hair, filled my pockets 
and somehow penetrated the Velcro seal of my wallet. Compared to the guy on stage, however, I was in top shape. Fake blood dripped down Wayne Coyne’s face, and his hand was up a boxing nun puppet’s ass. Then, while Coyne 
and the Lips performed their biggest hit, two guys in bunny suits distracted the audience with spastic dancing. That show in Columbia, Mo., remains my all-time favorite concert and is one reason why The Soft Bulletin, the album 
that interested me in purchasing a ticket in the first place, remains one of my favorites. Several years after alternative radio overplayed “She Don’t Use Jelly,” The Flaming Lips had abandoned acid punk for acid pop. Musical prodigy 
Steven Drozd plays almost all the instruments-mostly piano and synths substituting for a symphony orchestra. Distorted bass and pretty guitar riffs make the music uneasy. Like fireworks and subterranean nuclear tests, Drozd’s 
drums explode. Allowed the time to sigh and form pop suites, the music is somber and ecstatic, bombastic and plaintive. It complements the lonesome, whimsical lyrics. Coyne’s words declare that although life is an impossible 
struggle, living also is a triumph and, to paraphrase “The Spark That Bled,” a reason to stand up and say, "Yeah!” And throw confetti, of course. 

Amoeba Musk had a sale, so I bought: Modern Sounds In Country And Western Music by Ray Charles; Weird Tales by Golden Smog; Come On Feel The Lemonheads by The Lemonheads; The M’s by The M’s; The Difference Between Me And You Is that I’m Not On Fire by McLusky. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Sean Moeller (SM) 

Jeff Mangum, Live At Jittery Joe’s. Jeff Mangum is my Loch Ness Monster. I fear that I’ll never get to see him play. He rarely surfaces, as moored as he’s made himself in his basement, fiddling with odd soundscape projects and 
Bulgarian folk compilations. A friend of mine is invited to Robert “Apples In Stereo” Schneider’s wedding and though he’s going mostly for the meal and to hear the vows exchanged, he has a secret dream that Mangum will appear. 
It makes him almost piss with giddy excitement. I have all of Mangum’s Neutral Milk Hotel albums, and I think he lives, but it’s this soon-to-be reissued live album-recorded in an Athens coffee house-that lets me know he exists. 
You hear that he’s man, uncertainly pausing between songs and telling the audience (after just three songs) that he doesn’t know what song to play. He tells of a European family that lived in the 1940s that haunts his dreams. During 
the middle of “Two-Headed Boy” a baby screeches lightly as if someone’s just pulled its hands away from a peak-a-boo. This is how Mangum should be heard: stark naked. 

Current occupations: Calvin Johnson, What Was Me; Hella, Church Gone Wild/Chirpin Hard; Okkervil River, Black Sheep Bor, The Decemberists, Picaresque; Ticonderoga, S/T. 
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Rockethouse / Shortcut To Newark 


M68 


differ from the versions passed through folk traditions. For instance, the 
Scots of hundreds of years ago probably made do without keyboards or 
wire brushes for cymbals. But with the help of producer Will Oldham, Isobel 
Campbell, his Appendix Out mates and others, Roberts makes the fascinat¬ 
ing No Earthly Man sound deceptively medieval. He avoids anachronisms by 
not forcing pop-song structure or terribly modern instrumentation into the 
songs. Instead, the songs drone. Roberts trills his accented vocals. Aiming 
to weave into the folk tradition, the other vocalists sing the ghostly har¬ 
mony notes. The gentle, acoustic performances suggest that the musicians 
respect the tradition and the subject matter. As a result, the songs feel sa¬ 
cred, mysterious and eternal. (JM) 

Drag City, PO Box 476867, Chicago, IL 60647, www.dragcity.com 

p Rockethouse - Weapons Of Mass Distortion, CD 

Let’s face it folks, there’s nothing new about new wave anymore. Further¬ 
more, once my peepers scrutinized the band name and album title, my 
expectations became nearly nonexistent. Rockethouse’s passe style con¬ 
sists of a combination of pulsing pop electronics, overdriven guitars and an 
American singer who is apparently convinced that he was born across the 
Atlantic. The band plays with precision, and similarities to Depeche Mode 
and the Jesus And Mary Chain could be easily made. But when the smoke 
clears, Rockethouse sounds more so like the by-product of a chance meet¬ 
ing in the keyboard section of a suburban Guitar Center. (BM) 

Kanine, PO Box 404, Prince Street Station, Hew York, NY 10012, www.kaninierecords.com 

Ruins - Vrresto, CD 

Ruins have been around 20 years, but I was previously unfamiliar with 
them. Mashing them into my frame of reference: a Japanese drum-and- 
bass band with a NoMeansNo-like sound paying little attention to song 
structure and jibber-jabbering instead of singing; a free jazz approach to 
loud music; fucking awesome. (RR) 

Skin Graft, PO Box 257546, Chicago, IL 60625, www.skingraftrecords.com 

Run Away From The Humans - We Exist, CDEP 

With its debut EP, this trio creates an elegant mix of keyboard, guitars and 
electronics, combining pristine digital sounds with the lovelorn vocals of 
Jason McBride. The guitars simmer under the synthesized melodies, hinting 
at some brief unrest amongst the otherwise innocuous adult pop. (TM) 

Self-released, www.runawayfromthehumans.com 


Sadaharu - The Politics Of Dancing, CD 

I always found it odd that Refused’s The Shape Of Punk to Come was an 
“influential” record, but here’s living proof. Tons of ideas and riffs were 
taken straight off that record and retranslated here. A solid release in¬ 
deed, but it’s hard to distinguish tribute from a fresh voice. (VC) 

Cl, 739 Manor St., Lancaster, PA 17603, www.cirecords.com 

Safe Inside-S/T, 7” 

Fourteen songs of short, fast and loud hardcore fit compactly onto this 7”. 
Apparently, they share members with As I Lay Dying, but this isn’t more 
fodder for the oversaturated metalcore market. Strong production and a 
tight performance round out a solid release. (VC) 

Black Matter, PO Box 666, Troy, NY 12181, www.blackmatterrecords.com 

Science Of Yarba - Don’t Panic, CDEP 

Science Of Yarba’s frenzied post-punk sounds incredibly familiar, as if it 
came straight from D.C. in the early ’90s. It’s played well and has a really 
nice intensity, but the strikingly Guy Picciotto-esque vocals make this 
sound way too close to the music that inspired it. Once they make the 
sound their own, this band could be amazing. (KR) 

Frenetic, PO Box 640434, San Francisco, CA 94164, www.freneticrecords.com 

Screamfeeder - Take You Apart, CD 

I’d never heard of this long-running Aussie trio before now, but this disc 
makes me feel I’ve been missing out. It’s catchy and crafty pop that rocks 
in all the right places, with well-written songs that fall somewhere be¬ 
tween the Pixies and Ted Leo/Pharmacists. This gets better with every 
listen. (JC) 

Rhythm Ace, PO Box 591, Sumner Park, OLD 4074, Australia, www.rhythmacerecords.com 

Scrub, The - Life’s Torn The Tuna Out And Left Me For A Breadroll, CDEP 

In these four songs, this Bristol-based ska outfit delivers a nice mix of 
punk-infused ska and shows more versatility than most. There’s a lot 
of diversity in the group’s horn section, even some Latin inflections, 
and the guitars are used to strut around the rhythm rather than over¬ 
power it. (TM) 

Do the Dog Music, 65 Blackdown Way, Thatcham, Berkshire, RG19 3FY, UK, www.dothedog.com 

P Seemless - S/T, CD 

This band sounds a lot like other rock bands that get played on mod¬ 
ern rock radio and MTV. There’s some Queens Of The Stone Age, some 


Soundgarden, some Creed, some classic rock and songs that alternate 
from melodic and Led Zeppelin ballads to hardcore rockin’ and yarling. 
(Yarling: noun. Style of singing popularized by bands like Creed that 
emphasizes a nasally change of tone within a word that’s sung. i.e. 
“you take me high-ah.”) It’s well produced, but it seems like there’s 
nothing surprising; every part of every song sounds like it was lifted 
from another song. (JJG) 

Equal Vision, PO Box 38202, Albany, NY 12203-8202, www.equalvision.com 

p Settlefish-Plural Of The Choir, CD 

Some of the finest art can’t make up its mind. Settlefish literally wan¬ 
der from this to that, arranging the backing soundtrack to a rendition of 
every drunken collegiate kid stumbling to find a burrito at closing time. 
It’s off-balance and unsteady. There’s excitement, terror, sadness, ten¬ 
derness, clarity, confusion and satisfaction all defting into digressions 
and tributaries that recall the boundless experimenting of Q And Not U. 
But Jonathan Clancy’s handsome, summerish vocals give this stubborn 
record a soothing warmth. (SM) 

Deep Elm, PO Box 36939, Charlotte, NC 28236, www.deepelm.com 

Shalloboi - Blue-Eyed, CD 

This album is filled with atmospheric, lush, droning orchestration, while 
hushed vocals flow in and out of each song. For the most part, this post¬ 
rock creation is good. My one complaint is that songs can unnecessarily 
drag, but this is still worth checking out. (MP) 

Endless December, 1404 SE 23 rd Ave. #3, Portland, OR 97214 

Shock Nagasaki / Straightjacket - split, 7” 

Who needs musical progression when dwelling in the past, 1977 in par¬ 
ticular, can be so damn exciting? I’ll tell you, nothing pleases me more 
than Canadian tuxedos, nautical star neck tattoos and spineless, formu¬ 
laic whoa-ooh-o choruses. (BM) 

TKO, 8941 Atlanta Ave., #505, Huntington Beach, CA 92646, www.tkorecords.com 

Shortcut To Newark - Gearing Up For Getting Down, CD 

Shortcut To Newark is a silly but entertaining melodic post-punk act from 
the UK. A lot of the songs try too hard to be edgy, and I swear there are 
some unlisted keyboards in the background. They’re fun in the end, but 
silly beyond belief. (AE) 

Sucka-Punch, PO Box 8456, Alcester, B49 5RE, UK, www.sucka-punch.freeserve.co.uk 


Reviewer Spotlight: Scott J. Morrow (SJM) 

Estradasphere, It’s Understood. I’m really not one for hyperbole, but Estradasphere are frighteningly close to being the best band of all time. Bombarding listeners with jazz-rock that is both dazzlingly complex and undeniably 
catchy, the band’s debut album sounds like no other first effort that you’ll come across. “Hunger Strike,” the album’s overture (no, not a Temple Of The Dog cover), is 19 and a half minutes of furious sax, violin, guitar, bass and drums 
with a few soft solos interspersed. Seven minutes in, however, the album’s preamble erupts into full-on metal shredding. The burst is brief, mutating into a flamenco riff and then back to the inaugural sounds. This sort of to-and-fro 
style typifies the Estradasphere sound. The iiber-talented quintet employ a barrage of instruments and nearly as many genres, all the while making it seem effortless. Released on ex-Mr. Bungle guitarist Trey Spruance’s label, Web 
Of Mimicry, It’s Understood worms its way through klezmer, swing, lounge, funk, thrash and death metal, being sure not to leave out Greek, Middle Eastern and video-game sounds. And what album would be complete without a 
cover of “Crawdad Hole” (you know, the one that goes “You get a line and I’ll get a pole, honey”) with some chugging thrown in for good measure? Not this one. 

Don’t fake the funk on a nasty dunk: The Cancer Conspiracy, The Audio Medium; Crime In Choir, The Hoop; Th’ Legendary Shack Shakers, Believe; Prefuse 73, Surrounded By Silence; Soundgarden, Superunknown. 


Reviewer Spotlight: (Mr.) Dana Morse (DM) 

7 Seconds, alt.music.hardcore. Growing up in a hardcore and metal scene where punk rock took the backseat wasn’t easy, especially when you were the only kid in your high school with a mohawk. However there were a few bands 
that my friends and I could agree on that had some real hardcore cred. This was true until the boys in 7 Seconds went a bit mellower later in their career, but we’re not talking about that now. This 7” collection has the first three 
releases (Skins..., Committed For Life and half of Blasts From The Past ) before The Crew and documents how, even in the beginning, 7 Seconds started out strongly. Even though they stayed outside the norm, they always embraced 
what hardcore’s spirit. Such classics captured in their rawest forms include “We’re Gonna Fight,” “The Kids Are United,” “This Is The Angry” and “Skins, Brains & Guts.” Even though quality may not be tops here, the attitude, speed 
and message is there, and it seems to be missing in most hardcore today. You can never get the golden years back, but you can still listen to them. ’’We’re gonna fight, whooa whooa whooooa!” 

Besides these one-minute songs I also listen to: Beck, Guero; Bloc Party, Tarantel, Mono, MF Doom, Kings Of Leon, the RZA comp Kings Of Funk, but I’m not 100 percent sold on the new Mars Volta. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Brian Moss (BM) 

The Pharcyde, Bizarre Ride II The Pharcyde. Allow me to me indulge myself in an obnoxiously overused pop culture phrase: This is my jam. Perhaps the ultimate feel-good party album, Bizarre Ride, at any given time, is work of art that can 
instantaneously turn even the lowest of frowns upside down. It’s easy to relate to a deep hatred of the DMV, presidential fantasies, fear of the siren-yielding vultures in blue or hilarious, yet painful social situations that make you go “oh shit.” 
But combining those thematic factors with stellar beat and sampling production makes for an unstoppable good time. Released in 1992, the Pharcyde’s debut recording thrust the hip-hop world forward, with a sound and rhyme scheme 
delivery still seems ahead of its time. Each of the four MCs (Fatlip, Imani, Booty Brown and Slimkid) spit a unique and identifying style that, when placed together, forms a Voltron-like super being. Semiautomatics and endless amounts of 
self-praise definitely have their place, but sometimes it’s important to remember how fun it can be to get caught rapping along to a half-broken tape deck turned up too loud in freeway traffic or embarrass yourself on the dance floor. 

Favorite Rap Snack Flavors: The Roots, Things Fall Apart; Digital Underground, Sex Packets; Dr. Dre, The Chronic, The Fugees, The Score; NWA, Straight Outta Compton; Public Enemy, It Takes A Nation of Millions To Hold Us Back. 
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Skeptic? / Tears From The Sky 



Skeptic?-Against The Wall, CD 

Punk rock out of Alabama-you don’t hear that every day. This sound like 
it’s the members’ first punk band. It’s not bad; just give these guys some 
time to develop better songs. (DA) 

Self-released, PO Box 1144, Birmingham, AL 35201-1144, www.skepticmusic.com 

Skirmish - The Crooked And The Cavalier, CDEP 

Take the first MXPX album, add in some emo and NYHC, and you have 
Skirmish. I don't know about you, but I like it. This is a band that you can’t 
pigeonhole. When you think you know what they’re going to do, they 
throw you for a loop. Good stuff. (DA) 

Engineer, 210 William St., Boonton, NJ 07005, www.engineerrecords.com 

Small, Josh-S/T, CD 

This album is jarring at first. Something about the F-bomb being sput¬ 
tered in Virginian twang amidst old-fashioned banjo picking just seems 
unnatural. But after the first couple tracks, Josh Small comes off as 
downright sweet, and even self-conscious, as he pours about religion, 
vanity and beauty, and plays his banjo, mandolin, and slide guitar. (LW) 
Popfaction, 2228 Rosewood Ave., Richmond, VA 23220, www.popfaction.com 

Snow Machine -S/T, CD 

Unlike the forced, artificial flurries actual snow machines dispense onto 
ski slopes, Katharine McElroy’s band by that name sends out nine soft 
and fluffy songs, all floating down gently and all magnetized to the tips 
of tongues. These lovely piano numbers have the natural descriptiveness 
of Essex Green and the hearts of optimists. (SM) 

Daemon, PO Box 1207, Decatur, GA 30031, www.daemonrecords.com 

9 Solvent - Elevators & Oscillators, CD 

Computer vocals, keyboards and drum-machine beats are three things 
I don’t look for in a record. However, this collection of new material and 
remixes isn’t mindless dance music. The melodies go places, and the 
beats don’t pound you over your head. Some of the tracks are misses 
(see Legowelt’s “remake” of “My Radio”) but “Wish,” “Devices And 
Strategies” and Schneider TM’s remake of “My Radio” are some of the 
standouts. (EG) 

Ghostly International, 416 E. Huron #1B, Ann Arbor, Ml 48104, www.ghostly.com 

9 Something Inside - New Steps & New Days, CD 

The bio says Something Inside is influenced by In My Eyes, Carry On and the 


First Step. For once the bio isn’t way off, and I would add there’s a bit of Chain 
Of Strength in the mix. Let’s face it; There really isn’t any new ground to be 
broken when it comes to youth-crew hardcore. Unfortunately too many bands 
fall flat on their face trying to recreate the sound. Something Inside avoid the 
pitfalls and pull off an entertaining album. Kudos to you, my friends. (DA) 
Go-Team, Phil Wilkey, 61 Northern Road, Swindon, Wilts, SN21PD, UK, 
www.go-teamrecords.com 

Sometimes Why - Keepsake, CD 

Sometimes Why play emo with whiny vocals and an overproduced, generic, 
solid-state-sounding guitar. The drumbeats are interesting with their offbeat 
accents, but they alone can’t carry the weight of these boring songs. (SJ) 

Engineer, 210 William St, Boonton, NJ 07005, www.engineerrecords.com 

Spitalfield - Stop Doing Bad Things, CD 

Having seen Spitalfield early in its existence listening to its latest effort is 
absolutely maddening. It’s unfortunate that the band has settled on imitat¬ 
ing the likes of Funeral For A Friend and Brand New without ever establish¬ 
ing its own sound. The result is a record marred by repetition. (BN) 

Victory, 356 N Justine St. Suite 504, Chicago, II60607, www.victoryrecords.com 

Stella Link, The - Mystic Jaguar... Attack!!!!, CD 

Mystic Jaguar... Attack!!!! is a reverb-laden, midtempo rock album that 
drones a bit and busts out an occasional Hum-inspired riff. Some songs 
lack the quality that the heavier parts typically possess, but the drummer 
almost always holds it down. The vocals are often breathy and keyboards 
tinge the album. Decent. (SJM) 

Ascetic, PO Box 411193, St. Louis, MO 63141, www.asceticrecords.com 

Stop It!! - The Enhanced Demo, CD 

Chaotic, riffy, groovy, noise rock. This just reeks of post-modern detach¬ 
ment and narcissism. Usually dudes who have to work this hard to sound 
crazy are really just dorky little girlie-men with stick arms and horned- 
rim glasses. And sweaters. That like clove cigarettes. (AJ) 

Waking, 1803 Riverside Dr-5m, New York, NY10034, www.wakingrecords.com 

Sunday Runners - S/T, CD 

The debut record from this Chicago band is full of clean, mellow, kind of 
dreamy Britpop-like songs. They are easy to listen to, and while this is ac¬ 
cessible enough to be prime time TV soundtrack material, the music has 
extra layers and moody touches that give it real substance. (DAL) 

Machine, PO Box 14784, Chicago, IL 60614, www.machine-inc.com 


Summer’s End -S/T, CD 

Yeah! Good, solid, irate, fucking METAL! Summer’s End is one of these 
new-school bands that, like Lamb Of God and Cursed, have embraced 
the best aspects of old school thrash, hardcore, death meta, and grind- 
core, mixed ’em up, and spit them back out in one big wad of riffy 
aggression. (AJ) 

Hand Of Hope, PO Box 24913, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33307, www.handofhoperecords.com 

9 Sunset Valley - Goldbank 78 Stack, CD 

The opening chords of the first song, “g.b.78.s,” reminds me of the Bea¬ 
tles’ “Dear Prudence.” The song gets more rough and raw with feedback 
squalls and screamed vocals in the choruses. Sunset Valley seems to be 
a collision of Built To Spill-type indie rock, and ’60s psychedelia and ga¬ 
rage. Some of the songs are quite good and peg the rock o’meter, and 
some seem a little soggy and weighted down, like the musicians might 
have been too stoned. If you’re into the ’60s psychedelic thing or Built To 
Spill, you might really like this. (JJG) 

Self-released, PO Box 6124 Bozeman, MT 59771, www.sunsetvalley.net 

Supersystem - Always Never Again, CD 

El Guapo has changed their name, switched label and added a couple 
members, but they’re trying the same thing: to get the indie kids 
dancing. Drawing heavily from Q And Not U’s style, Supersystem in¬ 
corporates some worldly sounds into their cowbell clangs, driving 
bass lines and heavy beats. One of the best dance albums I’ve heard 
this year. (LW) 

Touch And Go, PO Box 22520, Chicago, IL 60625, www.touchandgo.com 

Tarwater - The Needle Was Traveling, CD 

In the vein of +/-, On and The Postal Service, this duo pull off a very interest¬ 
ing mix of electronic beats, guitars and vocals. Not filled with moronic beats 
and bland keyboard lines, these songs are pretty good pop songs. (EG) 

Morr Music, PO Box 550141,10371 Berlin, Germany, www.morrmusic.com 

Tears From The Sky - Power Symbol, CD 

Heavy, thrashy and metal, Tears From The Sky would be a great deal 
more enjoyable if they did not fall victim to the spoken-word hardcore 
singer, growly metal dude and shouting tough-guy syndromes. Upper- 
octave riffs abound over chugs galore. (SJM) 

Life Sentence, PO Box 712182, Salt Lake City, UT 84171, www.lifesentencerecords.com 


Reviewer Spotlight: Bart Niedzialkowski (BN) 

Sexbomba, To Niemozliwe. Ask people in the know about the bands that shaped the Polish punk-rock scene, and they are likely to mention bands such as Dezerter, Rejestracja, Armia or even Wlochaty. It’s not very likely that you will hear the 
name Sexbomba, which puzzles me to this day. The band got together in 1986 when four Warsaw Zoo workers realized their distaste for the government and love for fast, loud music. A short while later, To Niemozliwe was released on vinyl. 
Composed of 12 highly energetic songs, the record tackles social issues plaguing the Polish youth in the late ’80s with songs such as “Sposob Na Swinie (A Trick For Pigs),” “Niewidzialny Mur (The Invisible Wall)” and “Alarm, Ulice Krzykna 
(Alarm, Street Cries"). To Niemozliwe maintains a breakneck pace for the duration of the record, capturing the angst and frustration of the time. The band continues to play and tour, but have never really recaptured the passion of their first 
12 songs, which could be a reason why it is so conspicuously absent from the list of vital Polish punk bands. Still, it would be a shame if To Nimezliwe was never recognized for the great album that it is. Take notice. 

Essential Punk DVDs: The Bouncing Souls, Do You Remember> N0FX, 10 Years Of Fucking Up; The Clash, The Essential Clash; Armia, Triodante; Against Me!, We’re Never Going Home. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Missy Paul (MP) 

Black Box Recorder, The Facts Of Life. For the record, I’m an Anglophile, completely and totally. At the height of Britpop, I gave my ears and musical heart over to the Brits. Though I have been disappointed, when I listen to an album 
like The Facts Of Life, I remember why I love that Isle so. This album, with its wry delivery and cheeky lyrics, is one of the most English things I’ve ever heard. One-time Jesus And Mary Chain member, John Moore, and Luke Haines 
from the Auteurs create the minimalistic electronic beats and slight R&B grooves that serve as the backdrop for the lyrical story that chanteuse Sarah Nixey tells. Nixey uses her posh English accent to find the perfect balance between 
strict schoolmistress and sex kitten. It’s because of her voice that this album works so well. Her coos, purrs and firm instructions rise and fall and bounce with each beat, keeping your attention, wondering what she’ll say next. I’m 
willing to bet that no one has ever made a song like “The English Motorway System,” in which roads sound so undeniably sexy. On the title track, Nixey gently and firmly explains the rocky period known as puberty, painting a much 
prettier and more straight-forward picture than most remember. Using their quaint touch, the band goes on to tackle many subjects, including the power of French rock ‘n’ roll, monogamy and brutality. At each turn, this sophomore 
album is sublime and essential to Americans who have pledged their allegiance to the Queen. 

The music making my life easier: Regina Spektor, Soviet Kitsch ; M.I.A., Arular, Hole, Live Through This; Fiery Furnaces, EP; Bloc Party, Silent Alarm. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Rex Reason (RR) 

Melvins, Lysol. This six-song record mastered as one CD track is the ultimate expectation-fucker and a great late night room-dearer. The first song, “Hung Bunny” is essentially 11 minutes of buildup/intro to the utter slow crawl of 
“Roman Dog Bird.” These two tracks are the Melvins at their sludgiest, heaviest and best. The Melvins covering Flipper ("Sacrifice”) is almost too perfect since you can draw a pretty straight line from Flipper’s anti-hardcore slowness 
and expectation-fucking to the Melvins. Two covers from Alice Cooper’s best album Love It To Death follow Flipper displaying the other side of the Melvins’ influences: classic ’70s hard rock. An original song closes the record, and the 
perfect Melvins record is complete. The dark, psychological content and unity of vision of this record pretty much require that this plays as one song, so rather than gimmicky, it seems brilliant. It is. 

My five favorite Melvins recordings: Lysol, Bullhead, Ozma/Gluey Porch Treatments two-fer, Houdini, Eggnog. 
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Tel Aviv-Lay Me Down, CDEP 

This fairly strong debut features slow, relaxed rhythms mixed with 
low-key vocals, background atmospherics and scratchy guitars. Their 
melodies are easy on the ears, and they keep things short. Although they 
sound as if they’re not sure where to take their sound, they show a lot of 
potential nevertheless. (AJA) 

Self-released, 706 West Treadwell, Apt. 5, Fayetteville, AR 72701, www.telavivmusic.com 

Temple, Luke - Hold A Match To A Gasoline World, CD 

The combination of spirited finger-picking and Temple’s lilting voice give 
this a truly distinct sound. It's marked by unusual melodies that sparkle 
with possibility but never explode, held back by a mature restraint. The 
result is complicated mood music that reveals new ideas on multiple lis¬ 
tens. (DAL) 

Mill Pond, 1426 Harvard Ave., #52, Seattle, WA 98122-3813, www.millpondrecords.com 

Things Fall Apart -S/T, CD 

Blah! More metal-based hardcore. This record has absolutely no melodies 
and none of the amiable abrasiveness of The Electric Eels or second al¬ 
bum Velvets. This is a no go, kids. (RL) 

Crustacean, PO Box 829, Madison, Wl, 53701-829, www.crustaceanrecords.com 

Ticonderoda - S/T, CD 

Warm and sweet post-folk debut from this NC trio. Layers upon lay¬ 
ers of chiming, four-note keyboards, violin, chunky guitars, lumber¬ 
ing bass and an occasional whistling that seems to come out of the 
corner (or maybe out of the dark). Bleak and pretty, and a good start 
for sure. (TG) 

54-40’ or Fight, PO Box 1601, Acme, Ml, 49610, www.fiftyfourfortyorfight.com 

Todd - Purity Pledge, CD 

So much of the best art-damaged noise of the last 20-plus years drips 
through this: atonal Flipper grind, Melvins heaviness, Jesus Lizard creepy 
crawl. It’s great shit. I want to be in Todd. Uh, sick. (RR) 

Southern, PO Box 577375, Chicago, IL 60657, www.southern.com 


Touchers, The-The Shotgun, CD 

Catchy and twangy, this band has old-time rock ‘n’ roll, country and 
psychobilly in its blood. Short, simple and to-the-point, the songs have 
shades of Uncle Tupelo, X and the Rev. Horton Heat. Not so steeped in one 
of the aforementioned genres, these songs appeal to me. Vocals often 
sway from scratchy abrasion to warm harmony, but they are neither too 
harsh nor too bubblegummy. With guitar-drenched in reverb (think Dick 
Dale), the classic surf guitar sound is all over the songs, but they comple¬ 
ment the songs very well. At 17 tracks, this is too much of a good thing, 
but this is a good thing regardless. (EG) 

Self-released, www.thetouchers.com 

Treyfid, Treiops - Feelings Of Unreality, CD 

This is a more new wave outfit for Treiops Treyfid, formerly of Pitch¬ 
blende. It’s his second album of synth and drum programming with gui¬ 
tar and bass riffs. Sometimes, there’s a nice, noisy horn, and he sings 
with lyrics that will often catch your ear. (BA) 

Postfact, PO Box 21041, Washington, DC 20009, www.postfact.com 

Under Siege / A Traitor Like Judas - Ten Angry Men, CD 

Funny title, mediocre release. They should have named it JO Songs You’ve 
Heard Before, because that’s all this is. European hardcore with break¬ 
downs! What’s new? Nothing! At least this is coming from the source 
instead of being stolen by American bands. Give me something more 
creative, please. (DH) 

Let it Burn, www.letitburnrecords.com 

Van Johnson-S/T,CDEP 

With vocals bearing some resemblance to Dennis Lyxzen of Refused/ 
T(I)NC, this band’s mix of hardcore and space rock is rather enjoyable. 
The predictable quiet/loud dynamics are not something to write home 
about, but this is not bad. (EG) 

Exotic Fever, PO Box 297, College Park, MD 20741-0297, www.exoticfever.com 

Verse, The-Love/War, 7” 

Side A is the stomping, pop-garage rocker. Side B is the "Velvet Under¬ 
ground go honky-tonk” love ballad. Both tunes are so catchy it sick¬ 
ens me. But I’ll be damned if I didn’t give this thing repeated spins. 


Somebody please tell me these cats don’t wear suits, or I’ll feel like a 
real poseur. (AJ) 

Failed Experiment, www.failedexperimentrecords.com 

Vivisuk - U.S. Disastwhore,7” 

I listened to this a couple of times to see if I were missing anything. On 
first listen, it’s like listening to a cat screaming with Cookie Monster sing¬ 
ing politico dirt-punk stuff against really bad guitar work. This actually 
got worse after each listen. (DM) 

Bacon Towne, PO Box 1063 Tallevast, FL 34270, www.upthefuckingpigs.com 

Voorhees / Radio Alice - split 7” 

Here we have the living will from the Voorhees and Radio Alice. Voor¬ 
hees play four tracks of their usual brand of ferocious, Boston-inspired 
hardcore. Radio Alice is equally raw, just a little more interesting in their 
(later Negative) approach. They throw in some nice tempo changes and 
cool little guitar parts. (NS) 

Hermit, P.O. Box 309, Leeds, LS2 7AH, UK, www.hermitrecords.co.uk 

Waterproof Blonde - The Morning After The Night Before, CD 

There’s something very mid-‘90s, alt-rock about Waterproof Blond, with 
chunky riffs that are built for a Sunset Strip showcase and a dark, al¬ 
most glammy undercurrent to the songs. On this, their first full-length, 
the group projects the professionalism and predictability of the local bar 
band that’s aping for that major-label contract. (TM) 

Crash Avenue, 120 Webster St., Suite 215, Louisville, KY 40206, www.crash-avenue.com 

9 Watershed - The Fifth Of July, CD 

There’s a reason we’re all familiar with the band The All-American 
Rejects. They wrote some catchy shit, and we’re all suckers for it. 
Even Kelly Clarkson’s tempting us with her wiles these days—doesn’t 
that deserve a big “what the fuck?” But these Ohioans take catchi¬ 
ness even further, distancing themselves from the track already laid. 
They thank Bun E. Carlos in the liner notes for good reason. He cer¬ 
tainly inspired their Trick-ish feel, but The Fifth Of July is a complexly 
blended swirl of styles that could appeal to that Drive-By Truckers 
fan and the old guy in the tattered pair of Converse lo-tops who wor¬ 
ship Guided By Voices’ Bee Thousand. This is a gold-star power-pop 


Reviewer Spotlight: Kyle Ryan (KR) 

Edsel, Techniques Of Speed Hypnosis. A seemingly forgotten band of the early and mid-’90s, Edsel played a relatively poppy strain of indie rock that owed more than a little bit of its sound to the D.C. post-punk scene. This, the 
band’s third record, was released in 1995 and showed Edsel completely on top of their game. “Glazed By The Cold Front,” “Chester’s Wig,” “Suits Me Fine” and “Port Wood Finish” stand out on this 21-track beast. Actually, it s only 
48 minutes long, and many of the tracks are brief, instrumental interludes. Edsel had really honed their songwriting on this record: the songs have an understated complexity, which keeps the songs interesting, but there’s also a 
healthy amount of power and melody that tie it all together. The hooks in the songs aren’t typical; they have a certain off-center quality that makes them more memorable. Some bands play riffs you’ve heard a million times. But 
the chorus in “Suits Me Fine” takes a sort of familiar-sounding chord progression and accentuates it with overdriven, fuzzy guitar to create something unique. “Glazed By The Cold Front” has a similar sound-interesting musically, 
but catchy enough that it hits you in the gut. It’s a shame this band doesn’t have a more prominent place in the history of ’90s independent music. Pick this up; you won’t be disappointed. 

You may think it suits me fine: The Killers, Hot Fuss; Patton Oswalt, 111, Robbie Fulks, Georgia Hard; Ned’s Atomic Dustbin, Are You Normal?; Converge reissues. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Neal Shah (NS) 

The Stupids, Retard Picnic. So there’s a record store near my grandfather’s house in Florida that I used to love, until I pretty much cleaned out its entire sections of rare punk and metal. One of the gems I picked up there was from a 
band whose name I recognized from Thrasher’s Puszone section. That band was he Stupids, and my first introduction to them was this album, Retard Picnic. This record is filled with 16 awesomely fast, rockin’ and melodic hardcore 
songs. And their sense of humor was evident right away from songs like “Frankfurter,” "Yah Dude!!” and “Waltz Of The New Wavers.” Plus in between songs there’s little studio banter that you don’t really hear much of. It was only 
after getting the CD version of this that I learned that they were recording over an old funk band’s tape, so in between songs they’d pretend they were at a disco. There really aren’t hardcore bands of this caliber anymore who had this 
kind of longevity. Even the big UK magazines would rave about their records. Since breaking up, the singer has gone onto making techno albums under the name Klute and other members have gone onto Big Ray, K-Line, Lovejunk, 
Perfect Daze, etc. Someone really needs to rerelease their later albums on CD. Such an awesome band. 

RIP Mitch Hedberg, oh and that Florida lady: Def Leppard, High ‘N’ Dry, Thin Lizzy, Black Rose, Bones Brigade, Focused; Lemonheads, Creator, Avril Lavigne, Let Go; Zombi, Cosmos; Pointed Sticks, Part Of The Noise. 

Reviewer’s Spotlight: Matthew Siblo (MS) 

Screeching Weasel, Anthem For A New Tomorrow. By the time this issue goes to print, Asian Man Records will have just re-released this almost forgotten relic of the once golden “Lookout sound.” Starting with Boogada .... all 
of Screeching Weasel’s catalogue will soon be repackaged with fancy new artwork and photos, digital remastering, and various other collector’s attractions. Arguably the band’s best material besides, My Brain Hurts, Anthem... 
represented a big step forward musically, at least for Screeching Weasel. The raw vulnerability on tracks like “Every Night” and “Claire Monet” mixed with the sociopolitical commentary of “I, Robot” and “A New Tomorrow” not only 
proved to be some of Ben’s strongest lyrics, but was also evidence of the band’s burgeoning musical range. To quantify the usage of range in this case, I’m defining it as the flawless knack album composed of every four fast songs 
mixed in with one slow one. The long-time criticism of a more “slick” and “mature” sounding Screeching Weasel seems ludicrous by today’s pop-punk standards, even in comparison to the band’s later work on Fat. Although Anthem 
... did see the addition of some well-placed keyboard, typical in your face brat punk like “Panic” “Three Sides” and the rambunctious opener "I Wanna Strangle You” all keep the album from becoming stuffy. While it’s far too soon 
for the band’s work to become fashionable to claim as an influence, here’s hoping that these reissues spark the attention of the new tomorrow. 

Hey! You’re part of It: Beck Guero; Broken Social Scene, You Forgot It In People; The Talking Heads, Stop Making Sense; The Evens, S/T; Spoon, Gimmie Fiction. 
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Weird War / v/a The Electronic Bible 



album that pleases on each spin. (SM) 

Idol, PO Box 720043, Dallas, TX 75372, www.idolrecords.com 

P Weird War - Illuminated By The Light, CD 

There are moments on Illuminated By The Light, most notably “Girls Like 
That,” where the mix of indie rock, new wave and funk sounds like a 
bunch of ex-punks trying to write a Prince song. It’s a bit novelty-ish, but 
also readably danceable and catchy. An indie supergroup of sorts, with 
the Ian Svenonius and Michelle Mae of Make-Up fame, Scene Creamers 
bassist Alex Minoff and drummer Sebastian Thomson (Trans Am, Fucking 
Champs), this is the sound of bohemians getting stoned and throwing a 
dance party. At times it’s downright awful (“Crystal Healing”), but more 
times that not the group manages to hit a worthy groove. (TM) 

Drag City, P0 Box 47687, Chicago, IL 60647, www.dragclty.com 

Winston Smith - Burn This CD, CD 

Winston Smith play crusty punk with a hardcore DIY ethic. It’s pretty 
good stuff, and the CD comes with a handy dandy little bookmark. Score 
one for the literary punx! (SJ) 

Self-released, 2068 Tina Ct, Areata, CA 95521 

Wolves Sinaloa-S/T, 7” 

Wolves Sinaloa are dispossessed college graduates who majored in com- 
munications-at least I think so, as the bulk of their material denounces 
the media. It’s a worthy effort, but needs work. If the band lost some of 
its mind-numbing hardcore riffage and listened to Entertainment! and 
What Makes A Man Start Fires?, they might have something. (RL) 

Clean Plate, PO Box 9461, Amherst, MA 01059, www.cleanplate.com 

Wooden Ghost / Huggabroomstik - split, 7” 

Given the price of pressing vinyl these days I can’t help speculating as 
to why two bands that play painfully juvenile and partially off-key four- 
track pop wouldn’t release their music in the soul-mated format other¬ 
wise known as the cassette. (BM) 

Self-released, www.woodenghost.com 

P Yuppie Pricks, The - Brokers Banquet, CD 

What do you want to believe: are The Yuppie Pricks millionaires who blast 
out punk rock? It’s more fun to believe yes, so let’s say they’re rich as fuck. If 
you had more money than you could spend, why wouldn’t you make a re¬ 
cord that sounds like a lost gem from the late ’80s and release it on Alterna¬ 
tive Tentacles? If this came out when the Dead Kennedys were playing and 
releasing records, then the Yuppie Pricks could have been a lot bigger than 
they are. “Coke Party” and “ Boo Fucking Hoo” are two great tracks that 
both stuck in my head for a few days. Once in awhile a big surprise comes 
along, and this gem of a disc will get heavy rotation this summer. (EA) 

Alternative Tentacles, PO Box 419092, San Francisco, CA 94141, www.alternativetentacles.com 

Zs - Karate Bump, CDEP 

New York-based collective lets their jumping saxophone melodies and 


minimalist beats do all the talking. At times, these three tracks remind 
me of the kind of incidental music you hear in Jim Jarmusch’s films (es¬ 
pecially Down By Law). Definitely music for a funky mood. (EG) 

Planaria, PO Box 21340, Washington DC 20009, www.planariainc.com 

P ZZZZ - Palm Reader, CD 

An indie-rock band composed of an alto sax, fretless bass, electric piano 
and drums could be dangerous: these are instruments not meant to be left 
alone together in polite company, without even a guitar present to chap¬ 
erone. But ZZZZ-featuring the former Sweep the Leg Johnny saxophonist 
and bassist, Tekulvi’s drummer and a classically trained pianist-has pulled 
together these bastard sounds into eight melodic musical oddities, fit for 
both new-wave dance parties and gypsy gatherings. Call it eastern-bloc 
math rock. But the interesting instrumentals come off a bit campy in some 
parts when the yelping, call-and-response, male/female vocals are thrown 
in, especially on “Forget It” when the duo insensately chants the song’s 
title. This album may lack mass appeal, but that’s not really what ZZZZ’s go¬ 
ing for anyway. Listen if you need to hear something a little different. (LW) 
Polyvinyl, PO Box 7140, Champaign, IL 61826-7140, www.polyvinylrecords.com 

V/A - Akompiiation, CD 

A 20-track hardcore/industrial compilation is a tall order. It tests the 
strength of one’s will. If you get through half of it without breaking a 
few windows, bloodying up a nose and crashing a car, the comp hasn’t 
worked. I got through 18 tracks and still didn’t want to lift a finger. (SM) 
Akom Productions, www.akomprod.com 

V/A - Amoeba Music Compilation Vol. V, 2xCD 

The California independent record store chain has released another budget 
comp. Punk, reggae, hip-hop, electronic, folk and rock, and just about any¬ 
thing falling between any of those categories is represented on the 39 audio 
tracks and eight video clips on these two discs. Results: mostly good. (RR) 
Hip Hop Slam, www.hiphopslam.com 

V/A - Chuckbeat, A Compilation in 14 tones, CD 

Call it open-source indie rock. Chuckbeat is a web-based musical commu¬ 
nity, and this compilation is available for free online. The bands here lean 
toward lo-fi electronica and math rock, but there is good variety, with 
doses of spoken word, pop, and even some Polish hardcore. (DAL) 
Chuckbeat, www.chuckbeat.com 

V/A - D-Beat Compilation, CD 

Cool disc with lots of crusty punk bands from northern Sweden. All of 
them share a similar sound, but thankfully it’s a good one. For the most 
part, mid-paced with lots of screaming-this is a great starter disc for 
those looking to expand their stagnant collections. (DH) 

Wasted Sounds, Skolgatan 110,903 32 Umea, Sweden, www.wastedsounds.com 

V/A - Drive-Thru Records and Purevolume.com, 2xCD 

Two CDs, 25 audio tracks and 120 MP3 tracks from some bigger name bands 


and tons of unsigned bands, all deemed noteworthy by Drive-Thru and 
Purevolume. Lots of fairly generic, overly produced emo/pop punk/drama- 
core throughout. A commendable idea, but there’s just too much of the same. 
You’ll need about eight hours and a lobotomy to get through it all. (NS) 

Drive-Thru, PO Box 55234, Sherman Oaks, CA 91413, www.drivethrurecords.com 

V/A-Gnarly Dude 2!, CD 

This mega-huge compilation is something we’ve seen a million times: 
bands no one has heard playing mostly throwaway tracks. Sugarshack, a 
band I dug years ago, being the best band on your compilation makes a 
hard sell to the masses. Yuck! Have a purpose besides being a vehicle for 
the dozen skate sponsors on this disc. 

Voltage, www.voltagerecords.com 

P V/A-Homemade Hits Vol. 2, CD 

Perhaps I’m easy to please, but I truly enjoyed all 28 of these home- 
recorded songs. The styles range from pop to experimental to experi¬ 
mental pop. Golden Gram, featuring Gram Lebron of Rogue Wave, starts 
things out with a beautifully melancholic track that sounds like a snippet 
of a full song, which is fine by me. I’d rather hear a fragment of something 
great than a longer song full of cliches. A lot of these songs are seriously 
catchy like “Apres le Deluge, Nous” by Seadiver and “Shy” by Papercuts 
with its glistening Fender Rhodes and lazy vocals. Other highlights in¬ 
clude the warped sounds of Gang Wizard, the campy jazz of Scrabbel, the 
fast rockin’ tune by Boyracer, and so much more reminding us that we 
can all write and record great music in our own bedrooms. (SJ) 

Kittridge, PO Box 662011, Los Angeles, CA 90066, www.kittnet.com 

V/A - How’s My Driving? Volume 2, CD 

I liked the first How’s My Driving comp and am glad to see that this is ap¬ 
parently a continuing series. Volume two features another great collec¬ 
tion of skate-rock and street punk, mixing both classic and current bands. 
Standouts this time are China White, Crosstops and Clay Wheels. (JC) 
Super Speedway Music, 108 Paseo De San Antonio, San Jose, CA 95113 www.supersm. 
com 

V/A - The Electronic Bible, Chapter 1, CD 

This electronic music compilation was assembled by Ann Shelton, found¬ 
ing member of Add N to (X). It features a very broad range of electronic 
music, from electroclash toss-offs to screaming avant-noise. Some great 
tracks are slipped in between the confusion, but this doesn’t hold to¬ 
gether as an entire album. For serious electrophiles only. (TG) 

White Label Music, www.whitelabelonline.com 

Send us your reviewables! Mail to: Punk Planet 4229 N. Honore Chicago IL 60613 


Reviewer Spotlight: Tony Stasiek (TS) 

Mars, 78+ Prior to the late 1970s No Wave movement and its fusion of free jazz, ass punk and television static, Western music had just a few feelings left to articulate, such as: “I really am being sucked through this open airplane 
hatch midflight.” Or: “This angry loose chimp really is gnawing off my fingers as I lay helpless.” Perhaps it is fitting that it took four New York art students with minimal musical chops to extract it. With this assemblage of singles, an 
EP and contributions to the No New York compilation-all rereleased to CD with bonus tracks in 1996-Mars recorded one of the most-disjointed middle fingers in history. Not only did it create some of the harshest, scariest noise-rock 
concoctions of the time, but it also proved that the genre’s structure easily could accommodate a landfill of demonic garbage. At best, 78 takes a great rock album of the era and trashes each cherished element. Bass becomes stinging 
treble. Lyrical delivery devolves into harsh shrieks and inappropriate gibberish. All remaining concepts of structure find themselves gang-raped by nihilist spasmatics. It’s the pinnacle of pretension-and damn proud of it. 

Ain’t no party like the Grand 01’ Party, cuz the Grand 01’ Party don’t stop: Caribou, The Milk Of Human Kindness; Neneh Cherry, “Buffalo Stance”; Federation X, X Patriot, M.I.A., Arular, The Veils, Flight From Echo Falls. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Lisa Weingarth (LW) 

Neutral Milk Hotel, On Avery Island. People often compare the Decemberists to Neutral Milk Hotel. I guess it’s the similarity between the shaky, nasal vocals of Jeff Mangum and Colin Meloy or perhaps the small obsession of the 
two with the days of yore. Upon close listen, it becomes difficult to make the comparison between the two bands. Especially when listening to Neutral Milk Hotel’s first album, On Avery Island, recorded entirely on a four-track and 
released by Merge in 1996. Where as Mr. Meloy is content with rehashing jaunty pop songs about pickpockets, “chimbley” sweeps and ship captains, Magnum’s goal seems to be something more-a rambling, psychedelic catharsis; 
music made to shake the bones. The album begins with “Song Against Sex,” an upbeat melange of fuzz, trombone and flatly delivered, stream-of-consciousness lyrics, swelling and flowing into the following tracks of shabbily 
beautiful pop songs. “Someone Is Waiting” is Mangum’s version of a love song, in which distorted sound effects layered over organ and more fuzz creates an eerie effect. On this track, the cryptic lyrics are at their finest: “Someone 
is waiting to swallow all the halos out of you / As your face blows through my windows / Sending pieces flying all around my room / And I love you and I want to / Shoot all the super heroes from your skies.” In “A Baby For Pree,” 
Magnum drops the fuzz momentarily for a short, warped folk track, then brings back the bed of noise for the rest of the album. On Avery Island is a dense jumble of song, sound and lyric, an eclectic work much more ambitious than 
cute, accordion-laced pop songs could ever aspire to be. 

Listening to: Antony And The Johnsons, I Am A Bird Now; LCD Soundsystem, S/T; Andrew Bird, Andrew Bird And The Mysterious Production Of Eggs; Okkervil River, Black Sheep Boy. 
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Reruns / Demo-lition 


M68 


Reruns: new reissues from punk rock’s past. 


P Dinosaur,Jr.-Bug,CD 

Along with their first two records, Dinosaur, Jr.’s third 
album, Bug, has been re-released by Merge Records. 
Their best-selling, and arguably, most-favored, album 
is being released with the original artwork; liner notes 
by filmmaker Allison Anders (Mi Vida Loca, Grace Of My 
Heart), a former music writer and friend of J. Mascis; 
and two videos for “Freak Scene” and “No Bones.” Con¬ 
sidering the reissues of Dinosaur, Jr.’s first two albums 
come each with a disappointingly frugal one extra live 
song, the reissue of Bug gives you the most extra ma¬ 
terial, but even that isn’t all that much. (AJA) 

Merge, PO Box 1235, Chapel Hill, NC 27514, www.mergefecords.coin 

P Dinosaur Jr. -S/T, CD 

Before Dinosaur Jr. became the J Mascis show, and 
even before it added the Jr to its name, the band re¬ 
leased a noisy, off-kilter debut that laid the foundation 
for the ’90s alternative rock breakthrough and for the 
band’s distinctive style. Originally released in 1985 on 
Homestead, Dinosaur is the band’s first ambitious ex¬ 
periment in melding its Sonic Youth and Neil Young in¬ 
fluences, bringing guitar work back to the forefront of 
indie rock. The range of sounds is incredible: Mascis is 
all over the place, with his steady new wave guitar lines 
mounting into distortion-heavy noise topped by ban¬ 
shee screams, settling into a quiet, mumble and then 
accelerating again. Lou Barlow’s intricate bass lines 
and Murph’s heavy drumming hold down the rhythm 
and keep the sound together. A live version of “Does 
It Float” has been tacked on to the end of the reissue, 
a crude recording showcasing Mascis’ guttural yell and 
the intensity of a live show. The band’s second album, 
You’re Living All Over Me, may have brought Dinosaur 
Jr. to the forefront of the alternative scene, but Dino¬ 
saur is not to be forgotten; it’s the profile of a band on 
the verge of greatness. (LW) 

Merge, PO Box 1235, Chapel Hill, HC 27514, www.mergerecords.com 


P Dinosaur Jr. - You’re Living All Over Me, 
enhanced CD 

It’s nice to see the early Dinosaur Jr. classics get some 
new life. No one quite pulled off the guitar-fueled 
slacker rock quite as well as J. Mascis and company 
(which included the Lou Barlow at this time). You’re 
Living All Over Me had the sound that would be popu¬ 
lated years later in Seattle by bands like Mudhoney 
and the Sub Pop roster. But this record, which came 
out in 1987, predates it all, showing that Dinosaur Jr. 
were OG-and not just doing it first, but doing it bet¬ 
ter than the bands who followed. Mascis’ guitar reigns 
supreme over everything else, which is OK because 
the man can play. His flat, mostly off-key, stoned-guy 
vocals can easily turn people off, but they’re fitting. 
It was all part of the package. Some standouts on this 
record include “In A Jar,” “Little Fury Things” and, 
of course, their unique take on The Cure’s “Just Like 
Heaven.” Also included on the CD are videos for “Just 
Like Heaven” and “Little Fury Things.” (KR) 

Merge, PO Box 1235, Chapel Hill, NC 27514, www.mergerecords.com 

P Dunger, Nicolai - This Cloud Is Learning, CD 

Originally released in 1999, This Cloud Is Learning 
is Nicolai Dunger’s pivot point. Before it, he was a 
soccer player spotted playing Pearls Before Swine- 
style art folk on a balcony in Sweden. He got a re¬ 
cord deal, got weird, lost the deal and lost inter¬ 
est. After friends swayed him to record this batch 
of songs, he caught fire, swishing his corduroys 
around the likes of Will Oldham and Mercury Rev. 
On the topic of name-dropping: Van Morrison lives 
and breathes throughout this disc. Not only does 
Dunger capture the meadowy spaciousness of As¬ 
tral Weeks on this disc’s spare folk numbers and 
instrumentals, but he also rewrites “Brown-Eyed 
Girl” on a track called "What Tomorrow.” Consider¬ 
ing the original is played at every wedding, prom 


and Yellow Pages-DJ function on the continent, that 
might not seem like a bad start. (TS) 

Overcoat, 3831N. Christiana Ave., Chicago, IL 60641, 
www.overcoatrecords.com 

P Screeching Weasel - 
BoogadaBoogadaBoogada, CD 

I remember buying this when I was out running errands 
with my dad way back when. Stopped at a red light, he 
took it upon himself to check out the lyrics to see what his 
13-year old son was buying. (Keep in mind, this is before 
I started bringing home death metal and they stopped 
caring.) Luckily, the lead-off track “Dingbat” contains 
nothing offensive, and the light wasn’t long enough 
for him to get the part in the second song, “Love,” that 
proudly proclaims that “love is for assholes.” Whew. Had 
he gotten to slightly more vulgar (at least to parents of 
burgeoning punk rockers) songs like “Nicaragua” or “I 
Love To Hate,” my musical life could have taken a dif¬ 
ferent turn. A classic Chicago record, Ben Weasel and Co. 
crafted a whole album’s worth of catchy punk gems that 
often seem to go overlooked thanks to their later and 
more pop-oriented material, as well as more popular 
songs on Boogada like “Hey Suburbia.” Rounded out 
by lesser known songs like “Ashtray,” “Zombie” and my 
mixtape staple, "Supermarket Fantasy,” this album is 
fantastic. I’d like to take this time to say "thank you” to 
Screeching Weasel. Thank you. (DH) 

Asian Man, PO Box 35585, Monte Sereno, CA 95030, 
www.asianmanrecords.com 

P Tar Babies - Face The Music / Respect Your 
Nightmares, CD 

If I died right at this second, it would be OK because 
the last thing I’d hear is this CD. On a scale of 1 to 10 this 
gets a 100. This CD contains two of the most underrated 
hardcore EPs of all time. I think a lot of people dismiss 
them because of their later funk albums on SST, but let 


me assure you: These two records are deeply rooted 
in abrasive hardcore. There’s a small undercurrent of 
funk, but they blend it so well. I feel like I’m listening 
to Black Flag and the Minutemen jamming. If only the 
Minuteflag record could have been this good. I’m in 
awe of this CD’s greatness. Seriously this is one of the 
top 10 best CDs I’ve ever heard. (DA) 

Lexicon Devil, PO Box 125, Richmond VIC 3121, Australia 
P V/A-Vancouver Complication, CD 

First, the facts: Originally released on 4,000 pieces of 
vinyl in 1979, Vancouver Complication chronicles the 
late ’70s punk scene of Vancouver, Canada. Now, the 
gushing: Vancouver Complication seems to have been 
organized, recorded and released with much passion 
and determination, which feel more significant 25- 
plus years later. This compilation lovingly introduces a 
scene from once upon a time. It’s the savvy local show¬ 
ing a tourist the short cuts and great under-the-radar 
restaurants. Or it deals a little harmless nostalgia, not 
just for Vancouver punks but for anyone interested in 
remembering the purity and promise of punk and new 
wave circa ’77-79. It depends on listeners’ personal 
situations. Either way, Vancouver Complication offers 
a competitive rate of bang per buck. All 21 original 
tracks as well as the five bonus cuts included on this 
CD reissue sound great. And hell, we have space. List 
the artists: Pointed Sticks, The Dishrags, D.O.A., No Fun, 
Subhumans, Active Dog, U-J3RK5, Exxotone, Wasted 
Lives, Private School, BIZ, The K-Tels (aka The Young Ca¬ 
nadians), Shades, Tim Ray & A.V., Tim Ray & The Druts, 
{e} and Rude Norton. And this time, proceeds go to the 
Vancouver Food Bank.(JM) 

Sudden Death, Cascades PO Box 43001, Burnaby, BC, V5G 3H0, 
Canada, www.suddendeath.com 


Demo-lition derby: CD-Rs 


Death Mold, CDR 

This CD is a genuine pile of speed-metal bullshit. 
Good job, guys.(RL) 

www.deathmold.com 

End Me / Fucked Up Mess - split, CDR 

End Me is an improvisational band that has really 
long, pointless songs that are extremely sloppy 
and poorly developed. Fucked Up Mess provides 
you with basic, sloppy, hardcore at its worst. Re¬ 
ally poor. (EH) 

Self-released, 113 North St., Normal, IL 61761 

Fens, The-S/T, CDR 

Four songs of East Coast relocated to West Coast art 
punk. Progressive and aggressive, this male- and 
female-fronted band that are getting there. I would 
love to see the live show. (DM) 

www.wearethefens.com 


Mail Myself To Thoreau - 
It’s All ’Bout Tha Dolla, CDR 

Violin and banjo tunes that are half covers and half 
originals. Off-key vocals, sloppy performances and a 
lack of percussion. (SJM) 

1485 Northampton St., Holyoke, MA 01040, www.mmtt.org 

Many, The - Alone, CDR 

Uninspired nu-metal in the vein of Disturbed. Over- 
dramatic and utterly devoid of any listenable char¬ 
acteristics. (SJM) 

im_ln_the_many@hotmail.com 

Red On Strike-S/T, CDR 

Female vocals cover a dead-sounding recording 
that could have been better separated. This is a fine 
demo; fans of old school female-led punk like Aveng¬ 
ers will appreciate it. (EA) 

14257 Close St., Whittier, CA 90604 


Skuds, The - It Just Gets Worse!, CDR 

Three dollars to the address below scores you this 
fucking great, fast, political street-punk demo 
from Augusta. It would make a perfect 7”. Watch 
for them. (AE) 

Self-released, 804 Ellis St. Apt B, Augusta, GA 30901, www. 
gradyporn.com 

Smoke-EP, CDR 

If you want to hear some metalheads unsuccessfully at¬ 
tempt to write decent ’90s alt-grunge, listen up. (EG) 

1210 N. Lincoln Ave, Farmington, NM 87401 

Souvenir’s Young America - S/T, CDR 

The tinkling guitar plucks and giant synth swells 
appear to eye Kranky Records-style brooding. 
But think more The Cure’s Disintegration on half¬ 
speed. (TS) 

1011 Willow Lawn Drive, Richmond, VA 23226, www.syarva.com 


Terrorist Other - T.O., CDEP 

It’s scratchy guitars, rumbling bass and multi¬ 
rhythmic drumming. Hannah’s punchy chants add 
another sharp edge to their sound. It’s a bit artsy, 
and it works. (BA) 
tother@ameritech.net 

Touchers, The - Demo ’04,CDR 

Catchy rockabilly with shouting and melodic vocals. 
These songs are not too country and not too psycho¬ 
billy. Pretty damn good. (EG) 

www.thetouchers.com 

Trendy Bastard, CDR 

Loud, obnoxious speed metal with no bite. (EG) 

http://trendy-bastard.tripod.com 
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THE THOMSKY FLUKE 

JAY ELLIOT DAVIS 

The modern world is a world of weirdness. Unlike other recent works of fiction, The Thomsky 
Fluke, a new collection of short stories by Jay Elliot Davis, documents the mundanely eerie, 
the invisibly dangerous, the potent deadliness of our most abnormal normal lives: a pill in¬ 
troduced to end the need for sleep, a supermarket that knows all, a mysterious stranger who 
seduces women with the help of an ever-changing disguise. These short, detailed narratives 
seem to bear the same strangeness and terror as do the works of Kafka and Orwell, looking at 
the invented horrors of modernity: everything from the abuse of pharmaceutical companies 
to the invasiveness of our worst bureaucracies. Davis answered some questions regarding 
the wonderful oddities of his new work. 

What were you drawing from in your own life to create the highly surreal, fictional world 
of the book? 

Some of the darker stories I’ve undertaken are the expression of my anxieties toward things 
more level-headed individuals might tend to accept without question... such as Safeway Club 
Cards. The story “Family Food and Drug,” from the collection, describes a worst-case scenario 
pertaining to the management and security of chain supermarkets. I wanted the reader to feel 
uneasy in a setting that is perceived as safe, and to question the motives of institutions that 
view them as nothing more than consumers... but where every cashier knows your name, 
phone number, and full address, and hardware stores are the size of small cities. Today it is not 


Communism that threatens our personal freedoms and privacy, as George Orwell had feared, 
but the bureaucratic system of a society based on sales. 

The title story “The Thomsky Fluke” describes the otherworldly side effects of a pill de¬ 
signed to give people the ability to avoid sleeping. How do you see other medications and 
other man-made technology shaping our world? 

The structures driving industry, media, and the government shape our lives more than any 
one drug or technological development in particular. I am, of course, referring to giant corpo¬ 
rations. Their supremacy on earth is leading to a new type of human: the ultimate consumer. 
In fact exactly such an individual is being researched in The United States and abroad today 
with television, and ratings are scrupulously observed to determine what compels them to 
spend. It is hoped that in time they will be more easily parted from perhaps an entire week’s 
wages with but a baggy T-shirt, or, better yet, a Gummi Bear... something cheap and easy 
to mass produce. 

How’d you go about publishing the book? 

Working with This Starcraft, the publisher, has been an extraordinarily positive experience for 
me. In 1999, when my first book, The Bellero Shie, was published, I expected instantaneous ac¬ 
claim. Embarking on a two-month tour of the US and Canada with a trunkfull of books, I soon 
learned the awful truth about being an unknown author of short stories... it takes time and a 
great deal of promotion for people to take an interest in you as a writer. 

Available from Regent Press: www.regentpress.net 


NEVER SHAKE HANDS WITH A WAR CRIMINAL 

Barry Crimmins 

Seven Stories Press 

Picture your most irreverent, most sarcastic friend: the funny one who 
is always talking about the people and things in the world that anger 
him. Then imagine getting unrestricted access to his journal, the best 
of his writing. This is exactly what it feels like to read stand-up comic 
and satirist Barry Crimmins’s new book. 

After a brief recall of his frozen childhood in upstate New York, 
Crimmins dives into criticism of the Bush Administration’s unabashed 
use of September 11 for political gains. With the punchy observations 
coming in rapid succession, you get to a point where you can’t handle 
another political jab (no matter how true or cleverly phrased). But then 
he completely switches gears and gets personal with a story about his 
close friend’s battle with cancer. 

This is an interesting structure, going back and forth from a broad 
political tirade, to a personal reflection on his life and career. In one 
chapter he derides his former boss, comedian and political commen¬ 
tator Dennis Miller. According to Crimmins, “Listening to his act is no 
longer something we look forward to; it is more like getting stuck in 
the back seat of your pop’s station wagon while he lectures you on 
‘Americanism.’” 

I have always been skeptical about reading a memoir (which parts 
of this book certainly are) about someone I had never heard of. And 
I didn’t know who Barry Crimmins was before I picked up this book. 
But being exposed to his unforgiving yet somehow gentle view of the 
world as he describes his key role in forming the Boston comedy scene 
and his encounter with Henry Kissinger (he’s the war criminal in the 
title) well, it all makes me think maybe I should’ve known who he was 
all along. -Jimmy Vickery 


FREAKS AND FIRE: THE UNDERGROUND REINVENTION OF CIRCUS 

J. Dee Hill 
Soft Skull Press 

So I have a few tattoos, not unlike many people my age. They appall 
my mother, of course. One time, after I had admitted to tattoo number 
five, Mom said, in a fit of rage: “You look like a circus freak!” I wish I 
would have had J. Dee Hill’s Freaks & Fire at the time, so I could have 
handed it to my mother and said, “No Mom, this is what a circus freak 
looks like.” 

Hill’s book, separated into 10 chapters, gives us a glimpse into 
the evolution of underground circuses and circus sideshows. Some 
of the troupes Hill chose to describe are reminiscent of the traditional 
circuses most of us know and love, while others push the boundaries 
of sword and fire swallowing feats. For instance, Flag Blash-Point, a 
member of End of the World Cirkus, is described as a “rubber man” 
whose act is lying on a bed of nails while performing fellatio on him¬ 
self. His fellow performer Aura Fist can lift a six-pack of beer from her 
labia piercings. 

Hill additionally devotes a chapter to Enigma, a man covered 
from head to toe with puzzle piece tattoos, and his wife Katzen, who 
has, also through extensive tattooing, made herself to look just like a 
striped tabby cat, of sorts, complete with Teflon whiskers sprouting 
from her cheeks. 

My personal favorite is the chapter on Zamora the Torture King 
who, night after night, skewers himself with long needles through his 
biceps and face. 

The book and the performers that fill up its pages beg us to be 
shocked and maybe a bit frightened, but Hill also asks her readers to 
recognize the artistry that’s involved in these bizarre worlds she writes 
about. It is obvious that Hill respects this culture and through her writ¬ 
ing, it is easy for her readers to do the same. -Emily Schambra 


STEEL CHAIR TO THE HEAD: THE PLEASURE AND PAIN OF PRO-WRESTLING 

Edited by Nicholas Sammond 

Duke University Press 

Defended by folks like myself and the authors included within this vol¬ 
ume, pro-wrestling contains many elements which most outsiders never 
take into consideration when it comes to analyzing the trade. Ideas such 
as ring psychology, match logic, and even just the long history the sport 
has are usually snubbed in favor of blasting the industry with the ver¬ 
bal equivalent of a chairshot: Uninformed “facts” based solely on a few 
hours of television programming and the most recent articles by so- 
called “experts” who look to blame anything fun as the major cause of 
children acting up. 

Steel Chair to the Head collects a group of essays that understand not 
only the long history of the business, but the many different social groups 
that safely enjoy pro-wrestling and have a normal IQ. Not catering to the 
lowest denominator by any stretch of the imagination, excellent articles by 
Laurence De Garis (better known as Larry Brisco, on the aforementioned 
logic of wrestling) and Phillip Serrato (on race and Latino wrestlers) are 
nestled among many other great reads on topics such as theory and politics 
as well as wrestling acting as the oft-diched male version of a soap opera. 

Like the WWE roster, though, this volume has some fat that could be 
trimmed. For example, Sharon Mazer’s essay describes how she has learned 
many things by sitting ringside over the years, though what she fails to 
mention is that one of them clearly isn’t writing an article that is both en¬ 
tertaining and informative. Following Sharon, Carlos Monsivais delivers a 
much too brief essay on El Santo, especially considering that subsequent to 
his is an interesting read on politics and the masks of Hispanic wrestlers. 

For those ready to take a look deeper into the bizarre world of pro¬ 
fessional wrestling than FOX news could ever take you, this book is the 
one to read. Even the few pieces that drag can’t entirely hold back this 
first-class volume. -Dave Hofer 
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comics 


This issue’s reviewers: Chris Burkhalter (CB), Janice Dillard (JD) Edited by Anne Elizabeth Moore (AEM) 


Baraka And Black Magic In Morocco 

Bdreka journals Rick Smith’s and Tania Menesse’s trip to Morocco in the 
“simpler” pre-9/11 days. Most interesting is its focus on the distorted cul¬ 
ture that develops when citizens of wealthy countries vacation in poor 
countries. Somewhat interesting are the recurring encounters with a 
handful of other western travelers. Least interesting are the numerous 
tales of getting high on one substance or another. I found myself wish¬ 
ing the book went to greater lengths to zoom in on the role of western 
tourism in Morocco’s culture and economy. But bear in mind that this isn’t 
intended to be crafted sociopolitical commentary so much as travelogue. 
This certainly dulls the book’s potency, but probably also helps it avoid 
becoming divisive or didactic. Should be of interest mainly to those con¬ 
cerned with Morocco and mid-east/west relations. (CB) 

$14.95 Rick Smith, Alternative Comics, ISBN 1-891867-69-5 

Becky In The Apple 

Only an asshole’d knock this 10-page photocopied mini-comic about 
Strom’s charming if uneventful adventures in NYC. Could benefit from a 
longer format and fewer deliberately cute details. (CB) 

Becky Strom, artgrrl28@hotmail.com 

Blood Orange #3 

This quarterly compilation hosts an eclectic mix of artists and comic styles, 
oscillating between the longer narrative to the short visual vignette. Artists 
include: Pakito Bolino, Ben Jones, Fabio Zimbres, Alex Baladi, Caroline Sury, 
Renee French, Anders Nilsen, Olaf Ladousse, Jeffrey Brown, Nicolas Mahler, 
Scott Teplin, and Ulf K. Pieces seem to have been chosen to represent a wide 
spectrum of artistic styles, while maintaining a cohesive feel in tone, one 
that is comical, conceptual and confessional. There are endearing stories 
and rich, multi-layered, distinct drawings. (JD) 

$5.95 (+ $.75 postage & handling), Chris Polkki (Editor), Fantagraphics Books, 7563 Lake 
City Way NE, Seattle, WA 98115, www.fantagraphics.com 

Luba’s Comics And Stories #5: Lovers And Hector 

Luba further propagates the Love and Rockets universe. I remember lik¬ 
ing the series back in the day, but this strikes me as a bit silly. (CB) 

$3.50, Gilbert Hernandez, Fantagraphics Books, 7563 Lake City Way NE, Seattle, WA 
98115, www.fantagraphics.com 


The Mystery Of Woolverine And Woo-Bait 

This is a reissue of an ambitious 1982 underground comic. Drawing from 
a muralist tradition, Joe Coleman’s manic, busy pages swell with lines. 
Stylized cartooning fills each panel, and the borders framing them teem 
with a dense layer of doodles. The page blocking and placement of dia¬ 
logue bubbles thwarts linear reading; photo clippings and film stills are 
intermittently pasted in. Careful compositions of accumulation, each 
page is so crowded that you could spend 20 minutes scanning it and 
still miss details. As for the story, this is an exhaustive late-night col¬ 
lage of genre and grotesquerie that complements its visual analog quite 
adequately (circus freaks, Nazis, aliens, mad scientists, etc.). Ultimately 
the excess of overdone and familiar gross-out caricature is a bit much to 
take seriously. Although not something I’d necessarily recommend, this 
is definitely an impressive and unique achievement. (CB) 

$4.95, Joe Coleman, Fantagraphics Books, 7563 Lake City Way NE, Seattle, WA 98115, 
www.fantagraphics.com 

Residue Comics #8 

Well-drawn satires on the war on terror. In one, marijuana liberates a ter¬ 
ror-fighting giant ape from government brainwashing. Another concerns 
“freedom toast.” Kind of, uh, insubstantial. (CB) 

$2.00, Roger Lootine, Residue Comics, PO Box 580848, Minneapolis, MN 55458 

Same Difference And Other Stories 

In the title story of this collection of Derek Kirk Kim’s popular web comics, 
Nancy engages in a duplicitous relationship by mail, receiving love let¬ 
ters and care packages from Ben, who thinks he’s writing to a Sarah, who 
has long since moved away. Hoping to lay eyes on this guy, she enlists 
the help of Simon, who is meanwhile revisiting guilty feelings about a 
transparent lie he told a friend in high school. Built on the kind of regrets 
and disappointments everyone’s experienced, this story, and most of the 
others, are quite sweet. If things get a little Degrassi from time to time, 
it’s more than compensated for by the fact that every last one of the 
clean, careful pages looks impossibly great. This last point is worth ex¬ 
pounding on: Same Difference showcases a variety of Kim’s illustration 
styles, and all of them look hot. (CB) 

$12.95, Derek Kirk Kim, Top Shelf Productions, ISBN 1-891830-57-0 


Satiro-Plastic: Sketchbook Facsimile 

Gary Panter’s spastic line drawings, a direct antecedent of those by Jef¬ 
frey Brown and Lynda Barry, are knock-down, fall-out fantastic when 
squished and beat into a comprehensible narrative, but sketchbooks 
aren’t made to provide comprehensible narrative: this one in particular 
works more like an art book than a space for Panter to work out gags 
and perspective. This brilliant, handy book will be given as gifts and pur¬ 
chased by die-hard fans-even though new Batman movie fans should 
pick it up, too. (AEM) 

$19.95, Gary Panter, Drawn and Quarterly, ISBN 1-896597-86-6 

Stickleback 

Graham Annable’s sweet-yet-stomach-churning Grickle was one of the 
most charming comics collections of the new millennium; the Hickee 
anthologies he edits, primarily drawing on the work of professional 
animators, are just as charming but infinitely more bizarre. Stickleback, 
however-despite its self-obsessed main character and horrifying narra¬ 
tive-just doesn’t measure up to Annable’s own high standards. (AEM) 

$6.95, Graham Annable, Alternative Comics, ISBN 1-891867-80-6 

Teenagers From Mars 

I have to admit that I was disappointed that Mars is the name of a 
town on Earth and not the place where the rovers are. That said, 
the title of this eight-volume series is quite good, although the 
merely decent artwork reflects a male viewpoint (cute goth girl and 
all) and the writing and storyline could use some work. I appreciate 
that the plot crescendos into a literal battle for freedom of speech, 
but the series is a bit sluggish and self-indulgent at the beginning, 
and predictable and contrived by the end. I can tell that a tremen¬ 
dous amount of work went into the series, and I think some may 
really enjoy the raucous youthful escapades of the main characters 
as they battle for justice through their Comic Book Liberation Army. 
Also noteworthy: the publishing quality of this self-produced series 
is quite nice. (JD) 

$2.99, Rick Spears & Rob Goodridge, self published, Teenagers From Mars, 609 President 
St, #2 Brooklyn, NY 11215, www.teenagers-from-mars.com 
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lectives, and comics that are put out by individuals. We’ll try to review every comic we get in-house, but sometimes, that’s just not possible. Sorry. 










This issue’s reviewers: Abbie Amadio (AJA), Amy Adoyzie (AA), Joe Biel (JB), Ari Charney (AC), Vincent Chung (VC), Lisa Groshong (LG), Dan Laidman (DAL), Brian Moss (BM), Kyle Ryan (KR), Claire Sewell (CS) 


AK Ink #13 

Well-done Anchorage-based zine featuring interviews with writer/musi¬ 
cian Neal Pollack: Ted Kim, who talks about his simple, unassuming line 
drawings: the editor of the literary zine Twenty-Four Hours, Josh Med- 
sker; and bands like The Derelicts and Eu Vusahm. Whew! There’s even 
more, it’s jam packed-deds. (AA) 

$2 or trade, PO Box 244235, Anchorage, AK 99524, www.akink.org 

AifltUp! 

I like the concept of this zine+mixtape thing. The writing is good, and 
there are some fun songs on the tape. Juls chronicles living in what she 
calls the Alf house, interactions with various punk kids there and other 
observations. Recommended. (CS) 

No price given, Juls Generic, 1342 E. Georgia, Vancouver, BC V5L 2A8, Canada 

America? #13 

Travis’s writing kindles up warmth and spirit through reflection on life as 
a book-savvy, bike-loving, aging youth in Gainesville. Working in library 
undoubtedly aids in penmanship, and in the case of America? the effect 
is present. Also included are probing interviews with Sam Mcpheeters 
and Lance Hahn. (BM) 

$1, PO Box 13077, Gainesville, FL 32604-1077, obscurist.press@gmail.com 

Arthur #15 

It doesn’t seem fair to compare this pro-designed, color, 64-page tabloid 
with regular zines. This issue of Arthur contains its share of incoherent 
nonsense along with great anti-war cartoons, a worthwhile interview 
with filmmaker Jessica Yu, and a thought-provoking take on the impor¬ 
tance of meditation and nonattachment in activism. (LG) 

Free, www.arthurmag.com 

At Both Ends NWHC Fanzine #3 

Once I got past the photos of screaming white guys, the interviews with 
thoughtful, interesting hardcore musicians blew me away. Highlights in¬ 
clude Garrett Ensign on his geeky HAM-radio obsession, Chris Colohan 
on why he got a vasectomy and Greg Bennick’s discussions about death 
with world leaders. (LG) 

No price given, Stephen Fallis, #207,555 E. 6th Ave., Vancouver BC V5T1K9, Canada, 
www.atbothendsmagazine.com 


At Both Ends #5 

This thick-ass HC zine leans sober, articulating clearly, even in its aes¬ 
thetics. Looking good like Second Nature and Inside Front, Steve covers 
Converge, Go It Alone, A18 and more while wisely leaving little room 
for reviews. Solid interviews and shit columns top off this is a well- 
refined music zine. (VC) 

No price given, Stephen Fallis, #207, 555 E. 6th Ave., Vancouver BC V5T1K9, Canada, 
www.atbothendsmagazine.com 

Born Dead #6 

This zine would be fairly standard if not for including a couple of articles 
on conflict resolution in human rights groups and a travelogue of a trip to 
the Manitoba Summerfest concert. Not a bad read. Also has quite a few 
music reviews. (CS) 

No price given, PO Box 26041, Maryland Postal Outlet, 676 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, 
Manitoba R3G OMO, Canada 

Brisk Walk #3 

Well-written zine from Matt where he explores the profound (the an¬ 
niversary of his friend’s death) to the mundane (an interview with a 
dude selling “quality brutality” to the locals in the form of records). The 
best piece is an interview with fellow zinester, Travis Fristoe of America? 
Fame. (AA) 

$1 or postage, Matt Uglyfoot, 5700 N. Tamiami Trail, Box 402, Sarasota, FI 34243 

<a> Broken Hipster#? 

This may be the only zine that’s ever portrayed the numerous, painstak¬ 
ing steps involved in performing dialysis. Draining one’s kidneys may be 
an unsavory process, but the editor’s cute, yet crude renderings make it 
bearable for the uninitiated. She’s even performed dialysis in a moving 
car by hooking the fill bag onto the “Oh Shit!” bar. Unfortunately, those 
suffering from kidney disease must maintain a port, which is essentially 
a tiny opening in their abdomen created through surgery to allow easy 
access to the peritoneal cavity. A short tube hangs out at all times, and 
the editor tapes hers to her belly when she’s not performing dialysis. This 
zine is not merely a procedural narrative, as the editor has taken care to 
leaven the sections on kidney disease by interspersing anecdotes from 
her travels as well as her drug-addled youth. One memorable episode 
involves her and her then boyfriend breaking into a convenience store 


and making off with cartons of cigarettes following a Rohypnol binge. 
The editor was scheduled to undergo a kidney transplant last January. 
Assuming the transplant was successful, then she’s already christened 
her new kidney “Jude Law,” just as planned. (AC) 

$1.50,25520 SE 43rd Ave., #B, Portland, OR 97206, www.microcosmpublishing.com 

Chanimal Planet #1 

Not so bad for a first-time zine with tales of our young lives in bars, in cars 
and on the streets. Channing reminisces about growing up with born-again 
parents. One of the most disturbing stories involved his parents burning their 
secular records and how he grew up feeling guilty for enjoying music. (AA) 
Free (send postage), Channing Henson, LLC 206, Fargo, NO 58105 

Chanimal Planet #2 

Channing is clever with his stories and explanation of literary devices, but 
it can't seem to hold my attention. If this were half as long, it would leave 
me smiling. A stolen bike, surviving queer-bashing, a racist phone call 
with his sister and working with the mentally/physically disabled. (JB) 

Free, Channing H., 4241/2 Broadway #12 Fargo, ND 58102, channing_one@yahoo.com 

Chansons D’Amour De Fanorama / Left Back Vol. 27.5 

This bombardment of prison writing weaves complex threads of alien¬ 
ation, rage and activism. Powerful pieces about Iraqi prisoners and gay 
issues permeate with relevance. This is rare because, as prisoners, they 
seem the least likely to feel relevant. (VC) 

$8 + $2 postage/trade/stamps, free to prisoners, 109 Arnold Ave., Cranston, Rl 02905, 
www.fanorama.tk 

<*> ChinMusic! #7 

If you’re part of the small demographic that likes to intermingle their love 
of music with their love of baseball, then this zine is for you. Written by 
baseball aficionados, ChinMusic relates some of the more unconventional 
stories behind baseball: Dock Ellis, who pitched a game while on acid; a 
trip to Cuba with the USC team; baseball and horror intermingling in the 
artwork of Greg Jezewski; and a baseball travelogue from Taiwan. The 
whole music thing is secondary here, but the issue contains reviews, an 
interview with Steve Wynn of Dream Syndicate and yet another account 
of an interview with Mike Watt. (AJA) 

$4, PO Box 225029, San Francisco, CA 94122, www.chinmusic.net 
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<a> Chunklet #19 

Chunklet continues to raze the cultural landscape with its second "Over¬ 
rated Issue.” They tackle pretty much every significant album since 1991, 
and readers will find that no album, no matter how perfect or seemingly 
unobjectionable, escapes the wrath of their poison pen. The highlight of 
the issue, though, is the section depicting various punk-rock luminaries 
as “Musical Icon Action Figures.” Brian Baker, Minor Threat’s journeyman 
guitarist, comes with a cowboy hat for a possible Junkyard reunion. And, 
Greg Ginn, the Black Flag guitarist and moody proprietor of SST records, 
comes with a briefcase full of lawsuits. "Work That Shaft!” lampoons the 
unique microphone stylings of rockers like Motorhead’s Lemmy and Lux 
Interior of The Cramps. Our favorite entry, though, is “Feed the World,” 
which depicts a concerned rocker belting one out for charity with the mic 
in one hand and the other hand adjusting his in-ear monitor. “Band Bio 
Dictionary" is another outstanding piece of satire, wherein the writer 
unlocks the actual meaning of music industry promotional terms such as 
“whiskey-soaked” “a return to form” and “a mature work,” among oth¬ 
ers. Eight dollars may seem hefty, but one issue of Chunklet has enough 
negativity for months of entertainment. (AC) 

$8, PO Box 2814, Athens, GA 30612-0814, www.chunklet.com 

<a> East Village Inky, The, #26 

The usual suspects stay entertaining as ever in this issue, which follows 
Ayun and company to Mexico for vacation, Germany for the premiere of 
Greg’s musical there and to California for a wedding. It’s all written in 
Ayun’s inimitable style that's self-effacing, often hilarious and never 
boring. As usual, required reading. (KR) 

$2, PO Box 22754, Brooklyn, NY 11202, www.ayunhalliday.com 

<a> Energy Dome #1 

This zine has a “classic” feel to it stemming from the Craphound-looking clip¬ 
art collage on the cover, to the talk of old Bay Area happenings, to interviews 
with old 77 punks. My favorite parts were the eulogy for his old friend, Justin, 
which really touched me, and his tale of going to the doctor’s office. There’s a 


lot of content in here, but most of it went right through me, like it could have 
been more interesting but fell flat. Maybe I was just too cranky. (JB) 

$3, Mark H1451N Peach #171 Fresno, CA 93727, devo60@netzero.net 

Fluke #6 

Fluke features Seattle-centered poems loosely tied to accompanying pho¬ 
tos. The poems themselves say very little (telling instead of showing), but 
in the opening note, the author alludes to a fascinating back-story of addic¬ 
tion, alienating everyone, getting clean and reconnecting. Dude, write that 
story-in prose, please, not repetitious, rhyming verse. (LG) 

3 stamps or trade, 415 N. Park Ave., Tucson AZ 85719, flookone@yahoo.com 

Found School Journal (Untitled) 

Andy Resek found the school journal of a little girl and decided to publish 
it. Joanne illustrates her dream vacation to Japan, “the futuristic place,” 
where she visits a Digimon castle and then repairs to her hotel to play 
video games and exclaim “This rocks!” Her teacher’s tender, encouraging 
comments are equally charming. (AC) 

Free, 6334 N. Broadway Ave., Apt. 3, Chicago, IL 60660 

Fran Magazine #8 

Ah, Fran. There you are again! I must say, I liked you a little better this 
time around, but don’t let it go to your head or anything. I’m not sure 
it’s good that the Christopher Reeve-on-a-horse centerfold was the best 
thing about this issue. (CS) 

$3.50, PO Box 291459, Los Angeles, CA 90029, www.franmagazine.com 

<3> Freak Tension, #12 

Funny, creative and well written, Freak Tension couldn’t be more highly 
recommended-for those who like bad horror movies and gore. Matt John¬ 
son mixes grossness and horror stories in with the standard music reviews. 
Among the record reviews are anecdotes entitled “Restroom Boogers” 
and “Trafalgar”; the first is self-explanatory, but the second is an account 
of acting in a low-budget horror movie somewhere in Indiana. Also in the 
reviews section, Johnson seems to mix in some analogy between the band 


and a mummy or blood, etc. Likewise, the last page features a story about 
a group of guys who bring a mummy into their band-kind of like a horror, 
punk rock Encino Man. It’s nice to read something purely entertaining that 
is original and doesn’t take itself so seriously. (AJA) 

No price given, Matthew Johnson, PO Box 22163, Green Bay, Wl 54305 

<a> Fury, The, #13 

Everyone has a story to tell, but Mark Novotny’s is probably a lot more 
interesting than most people’s. He relates his decision to live outside of 
society, drifting from city to city, scrounging for food, sleeping in empty 
university rooms and getting by with what’s free. Sometimes his writing 
gets bogged down with the loner, “angry at the world” ethos, relating 
too much of his grievances with mainstream society and not enough as 
to why his life is so much better. (AJA) 

$1, Mark Novotny, 5413 6th Ave., Countryside, IL 60525, thefuryzine@hotmail.com 

Future Belongs to Ghosts, The, #2 

As with the first issue, it’s neat to look at drawings of photos of pained 
emo boys from the pages of Heartattack, but I have to wonder what to do 
with it afterward. Isn’t there a better outlet for these images? (JB) 

No price given, Terence J Hannum, PO Box 220651 Chicago, IL 60622 

Getting The Fuck Outta Dodge 

Juls hitches to her friend’s wedding only to find that the older goth girl 
with the “bitching anti-Christ tattoo” whom she once idolized now has 
blond highlights and is an unapologetic Martha Stewart devotee. Later, 
she tucks into her hoodie to reminisce upon the eve of her departure 
from Vancouver. (AC) 

No price given, 1342 E. Georgia, Vancouver, BC, V5L 2A8, Canada 

High On Burning Photographs 

A fairly interesting, introspective per-zine in two halves. The first part 
deals with the author’s identity issues, working as an electrician, travel¬ 
ing to Canada and generally dealing with life. The second half is an earlier 
zine that deals with self-injury and growing up. Parts of both ramble on 
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mean it isn’t good. Finally, if a reviewer doesn’t like your zine, it’s just one person’s opinion, so don’t freak out. We’re sure you put a good deal of work into your project and that alone is worth some congratulations! 
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Hitting Rock Bottom / Zine World 



somewhat, but overall this was a good read.(CS) 

No price given, Ocean Capewell, P0 Box 902, Grand Central Station, New York, NY 10163 

Hitting Rock Bottom Vol. 2, issue 6 

I applaud one sheets for a justified brevity. Here, we follow three dudes 
on a night of boozing, documented journal-style by the bar. While 
screaming great potential, it falls short here. I wdnted to like it, but it 
bores me. Can’t they find something with hallucinogens? (VC) 

Free (send stamps), 505 S. 1100 E., SLC, UT 84102 

<& ideas in Pictures #4 

The thing about a zine as beautiful as Ideas In Pictures is that it can 
never be fully captured in a shoddy 150-word review. You need to hold 
it in your hands and let your fingers run over the texture of the screen- 
printed cover. You need to put your nose up the page, to smell the sharp 
toner splashed across the white pages. You need to sit on a park bench, 
on a quiet weekday afternoon, and let Colin seep into your brain with his 
distorted line drawings of working class heroes. His chronicle of a strike 
against Tyson Foods is insightful, “This next series of images is about 
meat packers who went on strike in the town I grew up in. My interest 
in the humane treatment of farm animals has led to an interest in the 
treatment of workers in ‘meat processing’ industries.” It’s another nod 
to the personal as political as art, and it’s fuckin’ awesome. (AA) 

$3, Colin Matthes, P0 Box 510214 Milwaukee, Wl 53203, ideasinpictures@yahoo.com 

Impact Press #55 

The highlights here are the amusing cartoons, which range from Tom 
Tomorrow-esque political satire to Mad Magazine-like absurdity. The 
articles have an assembled-from-the- Internet quality to them. One 
interesting piece, though, about a young activist ensnared by a federal 
anti-terror sweep, shows some real reporting. (DAL) 

$2, PMB 361,10151 University Blvd., Orlando, FI 32817, www.impactpress.com 

Juniper, The #3 

The Juniper is an earnest and enthusiastic, but not so informative, zine about 
gardening and sustainable living. Dan grooves on growing fat carrots and re¬ 
cycles a term paper (with footnotes!) on soil erosion. The Juniper is heavy on 
text, including stretched-out words from pages that slid on the copier. (LG) 
Stamp, Dan Murphy, PO Box 6352, Boise ID 83707; www.juniperbug.blogspot.com 

Kubba #5 

Many years have passed since the previous issue, so the intro reads like 
a eulogy. This issue follows Jessica’s head-first foray into adult life and 
travel. Pictures of classy hotel signs with different styles of computer/ 
typewriter/handwriting round out this zine nicely, even though the sub¬ 
ject matter has been beaten to death. (JB) 

$2-3, Jessica Bublitz, 2705 Grant Forest Dr., West Bend, Wl 53090-0107 

KulturKampf...#1 

This zine is at its best when no one is writing; the spread of photos of urban 
murals is striking and a more effective way of communicating than most 
of the articles, which tend to drown in awkward, affected faux academic 
language. In the Kulturkampf, are they Bismarck or Buchanan? (DAL) 

$1, no address given 

<a> Larceny #25 

The first half of Larceny explores Shaun’s queer identity and the impact 
he may have had with an ex-girlfriend and his “unfortunate sexual tryst” 
with a sweat-pants-wearing co-worker. I felt like I knew where Larceny was 
going-“0h, more funny stories about being a gay dude!’’-but as I kept 
reading I found something much more thoughtful, with the same sharp 
insights applied to the zine community. Shaun calls out the zine scene and 
its unspoken hierarchy, where we place more importance on style (read any 
nonfiction travelogue lately?), subject matter (how many kids on bicycles 
does it take to screw in a light bulb?) and/or geographic location (rose 
city=zinester haven?). His seething indictment voices what I’ve heard oth¬ 
ers discuss, but as Shaun says, “we don’t know exactly what to do about it.” 
We could start by reading this essay and dialoguing the fuck out of it. Yeah, 

I said “dialoguing the fuck out it.” You wanna take it outside? (AA) 

$1 or trade. Shaun, 764 Channing, Ferndale, Ml 48220, www.strangerdangerdistro.com 


<a>Love, Chicago #1 

I love Chicago. I tend to overzealously advocate the city’s wonders; 
I welcome anything that is pro-Chicago. The zine Slab attempted this, 
but evaporated after its first issue. Love, Chicago provides excellent in¬ 
terviews, strong production values, high writing standards and undeni¬ 
able civic pride. It’s not scraped together and brims with sincerity. But 
it fails in its lack of diversity. Readers get Bang! Bang!, Una Mae’s Freak 
Boutique, Schubas, Chin Up Chin Up, Joan Of Arc and a number of pro¬ 
gressive culture/Nerve.com personal ad staples. We have The Reader for 
that. Chicago offers much more than the post/indie rock scene, which-in 
my opinion-has stagnated to uninteresting levels. Jim O’Rourke is gone, 
and he’s burned his bridges. What about the freak-out noise/improv 
bands playing all over South Side galleries? Pilsen’s constant waves of 
hardcore? The white-hot “garage” scene (the M.O.T.O. write-up definitely 
works here)? I would much rather see this coverage than another Tim 
Kinsella interview. And this is just rock music. Don’t get me started on 
how everyone forgets how Chicago fucking kills it when it comes to R&B. 
So, Love, Chicago, welcome. I hope you stick around for awhile. And if you 
do, branch out as much as you can. (VC) 
www.lovechicago.org 

Macbeth, #1 

This quarter-size zine, all text, is basically one long rant about the theatre 
community in San Francisco-money-grubbers, opportunists, phonies, etc. 
There is a feeble attempt to rally the troops at zine’s end, but the writer 
seems much more impassioned by bitching than organizing. (AJA) 

One stamp, Kirk Matthew White, PO Box 591041, San Francisco, CA 94159 

Mirror, The 

This miniature book is the prize you always hope you’ll find in Cracker 
Jacks. While the tiny book’s story, about a couple whose relationship 
is ripped apart by a piece of antique furniture, isn’t too compelling, it 
would be a happy surprise when you were expecting nothing but sug¬ 
ared popcorn. (LG) 

77C, Jay Davis, PO Box 3937, Berkeley, CA 94703, www.thisstarcraft.com 

Multi-Kid #4 

This compilation as a perfect cross-section of some of punk’s smaller 
stories: nihilistic fun and first-world woes. Two submissions catch my 
eye: Wind-up Girl tells a tale of immigrant identity in the fog of a na¬ 
tionalist parade; and Echo’s story of how a tragic friend’s death hits 
hard.(VC) 

$1.50, PO Box 414, Berkeley, CA 94701, multikid@mail.com 

Opa! A Zine Instead Of A Funeral 

In just a few old-typewritered pages, Generic weaves together the death 
of her Nazi grandfather, a solo hitchhiking trip and The Great Sadness. 
She sets the scene with just enough detail to create a compelling and 
disturbing portrait of a daughter unwillingly set adrift from an extremely 
messed-up family. (LG) 

No price given, Juls Generic, 1342 E. Georgia, Vancouver 6C V5L 2A8, Canada 

Paping #10 

Issue 10 of Paping features a compilation of graphical pieces paired with sto¬ 
ries related to fathers and the trials and tribulations of going through the mo¬ 
tions. The various imaging and words and are all impressive, filled with detail 
and fragments that all readers alike will find relation and comfort in. (BM) 

$4, PO Box 128,45 E. 7th St., New York, NY 10003, www.paping.org 

Pest, The/Dead, The/Babson 

Jay Davis’ series of miniature books are tiny enough to pack in your breast 
pocket or even within the plastic wrapping of a cigarette pack. That would 
be most appropriate for these eerie, surreal, grotesque and vaguely noir- 
ish tales rich with symbolism and nicely drawn details. (DAL) 

77( each, Jay Davis, PO Box 3937, Berkley, CA 94703, www.thisstarcraft.com 

Punk Life 

This zine is essentially a tribute to Wino from the LA/DC bands St. Vitus, 
The Obsessed, The Hidden Hand and more. Wino was influential though 
generally undocumented. Unfortunately, the article, interviews and record 


reviews didn’t pique my interest enough to learn more. (JB) 

$1?,P0 Box 15 Arlington, VA 22210 

Satellite, The #2 (Vol. 4) 

This central Florida arts and entertainment monthly tabloid features 
several lead articles and a host of listings and reviews. The February 
issue includes an analysis of the dramatic style of playwright Harold 
Pinter, a summary of the history of African cinema, and a report on 
advertising in video games. (AC) 

No price given, www.satellitemag.com 

Scam #5 

Erick’s zine feels really interactive, which is great to see. He covers so 
much, from a college anarchy group to public art and graffiti, as well as 
interviews with Gay Shame creator, Matt Bernstein, and accounts of vari¬ 
ous war protests from the last year. Recommended. (CS) 

$5, SCAM c/o Erick Lyle, PO Box 40272, San Francisco, CA 94140 

Trying On Hats #1 

Jennifer Farley loathes her coffee-shop customers, particularly those 
gluttons who "would eat a dirty sock if it had whipped cream on it.” Her 
zine also includes horror movie reviews, snippets of correspondence and 
a poem about the nerdy customer who has a crush on her. (AC) 

$1.25, Jennifer Farley, PO Box 471159, Ft. Worth, TX 76147, www.samplepress.com 

12 Angry Whales 

Well, the title pretty much says it all here. There are various accounts of 
12 angry whales throughout the ages. I’m really not sure what the point 
is. This also comes with a zine about soldiers’ causality records from the 
current “war” that I feel is really problematic, no matter how you feel 
about it. (CS) 

No price given, www.ailergicreactionmonographs.com 

Tyrannicide #1 

Entry-level anarchist theory. It manages to be pretty compelling, but its 
propagandist style is annoyingly one-sided at times. In spite of my syn¬ 
dicalist leanings, I rolled my eyes a few times. But I feel like I picked up a 
bit from this publication. (JB) 

Free (send postage), Letters of Blood and Fire Free Press, 2925 Lawrence Dr. Falls Church, 
VA 22042 

Vanishing, The 

Another miniature book from the author of The Mirror, The Vanishing is 
another love-fades-away story whose palm-sized packaging strangely 
amplifies its otherwise uninspiring presence. (LG) 

77C, Jay Davis, PO Box 3937, Berkeley, CA 94703, www.thisstarcraft.com 

Verse Chorus Verse #1 

A new music rag and a pretty good one at that. VCV is attempting to pub¬ 
lish without advertising, and I’d like to see it stick around. The layouts are 
all really nice and show a definite attention to graphic design. Interviews 
include Pretty Girls Make Graves, Steve Albini, plus other fun stuff. (CS) 
$6.99, www.versechorusverse.com 

Writers’Grind Vol. 2 #1 

Beautifully designed zine featuring interviews with Madison, Rise Against 
and Atmosphere. A look at Thai and Japanese karaoke and poetry around 
out the content. It looks good, but the conversation is lacking. (AA) 

$2. writersgrind@aol.com 

Xenophobe #2 

A nice, slick zine, this issue is devoted to politics: An RNC protester is 
interviewed, and the best question was “Did anyone hook up at all?” 
There’s also a review section, but it’s not just boring records, but reviews 
of drunken bar brawls! Get xenophobic. (AA) 

No price given, xenophobemag@yahoo.com 

Zine World #22 

A great resource for the aspiring zine collector. This includes 60-plus pages of 
zine reviews, articles and even calling out deadbeats who don’t pay. It’s fairly 
comprehensive and incredibly intuitive to the current zine climate. (VC) 

$3, PO Box 330156, Murfreesboro, IN 37133-0156, www.undergroundpress.org 
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THE NEW BEAT RECORDS 3100 SEVIER AVENUE KNOXVILLE, TN 37920 WWW.THENEWBEAT.NET 


TNB010 / PAST MISTAKES "the purgatory Ip" CD 

TNB008 / THE MOVIEHOUSE ARCADE "the poly sd ep" CDEP 

TNB007 / LUCIDA "s/t" CDEP 

TN8006 / THE MOVIEHOUSE ARCADE ’Take lights claim everything" CD 
TNB005 / A PICTUREBOOK OF SAINTS "s/t" CD 
i TNB004 / PASTMISTAKES / REDWINTERDYING "+++***V SPLIT CDEP 
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SUPER HIGH QUALITY 
WEATHERPROOF SCREENPRINTED 

Custom 

Vinyl Stickers 

for your band, skate shop, radio station, 
or whatever the hell you do. 

DIRT AS LOW AS 

CHEAP $ 20tS2 

think you'll find better prices? think again, chump 
dont fuck around, contact us today! we'll send you 

FREE PRICELIST 
& SAMPLES 

PO BOX 204 
RENO, NV 89504 

(775) 358-7865 
FAX 358-2453 

www.stickerguy.com 

info@stickerguy.com 


THE BIRD MACHINE 

(dot com) 

CoN(jR ATUUTES 

DAM & JANICE 



Room MATE? 


www.feedyourheacTbooks.com 


LOST POSITIVES 

CK. sktorf &fwy CsMcofi#** k>j 

Uri-bri 

JOHN COTRONA 



94 Pages 

ISBN 0-9764203*0-9 
$5 USA j $8 CAN 

Shipping: $2 for first hook, 
$1 each for additional book*. 


Fractious Press 

USSffl 3801 ****** p,ace #5B 

gWifeJ Bronx, NY 10463 

ftacU(Htspfe^«^kai.com 

wwu.tntcTkni»prcs«.a)ni 



BunnifBrains 88 

kiew ltd double-gpoo^ed 10” %P on split ped/dw vmyl 



avaiiable in 2 different editions... 

Standard :: 245 copies :: with inserts + sticker 
Deluxe Box :: 88 copies :: includes exclusive 8-8’ pic disc + 
CD album + loads inserts + badge + magnet + stickers 

Both editions housed in beautiful hand-made 
Independent Project Press printed covers 

lotion chronoglidesky@aol.com 
{^UAtion Viet? www.chronoglide.com/equatlon.html 
Punnd Vieb www.bunnybrains.com 

Check out S^tUtiioa 8>8<ords site for other great releases/// 



The ^ 
Happiest • 
Place 
On % 
Earth )k 


"S#QC*I 

4640 Paradise Road 
LAS VEGAS 
702-791-5775 


doubledownsaloon.com 


VEOPORN.COM 

INDIE PORN BY HERBIVORES 
OF ALL SHAPES AND GENDERS 


* VEOSEXSHOP.COM 

THE BEST SELECTION Of VEGAN CONDOMS AND 
SAFEA SEX SUPPLIES, NATURAL 8, ORGANIC LUBES, 
QUALITY SEX TOYS , BOONS, AND MORE NOT STUFF 














































^ OUT NOW ON 
EXOTIC FEVER RECORDS 


exfoi9 PASH 
Kingwood CD 


exf020 GINA YOUNG 


She's So Androgynous 



* 



★ 1 inch 

100 for $25 
500 for $100 

★ 1.25 inch 
100 for $30 
500 for $125 

★ 1.5 inch 
50 for $20 
100 for $35 
500 for $150 


1.5 inch 
square 

50 for $28 
100 for $40 
500 for $190 


CUSTOM BUTTONS 
It’s Easy! Just Send: 

1. your art 

2. payment 

(check, M0, or cash) 

3. your address 


★ 2.25 inch 

50 for $30 
100 for $45 
500 for $180 


and phone number 

Prices for black ink. 

Full color, extra. 

Ground postage included. 


[• www.busybeaver.net_• 

\ butt ongal@busybeaver.net_ i 

773.645.3359 ~ 

P.0. Box 87676 
Chicago IL 60680 
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THI METHADONES * THE ARRIVALS * THE «SER5 * NEW BLACK, 
RIOT * TOM DAILY * SUttert^pDlLADE * THE GC5 
Ti MEANIES * HAN ALE! * CALLIOPE * YOP7I5 ? j^SOUNE FIGHT 
THpGADJITS * COUGARS * TRENCHMOUTH ' «||Y * LOCAL 

Risers cur megamachine * t, DUGGir3 :: ^toK^E pinker 


10 YEARS AND STiLL COOL AS FUCK 

WWW.THICKRECORDS.COM I CHICAGO + LQS ANGELES 


made 


florida 


nautical 


inspired 


hand 


Ml 


V/ 


clothing 

& 

accessorte 


RECORDS 

OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PRESENTS 


LIMITED EDITION "ON DEMAND" 
RECORDINGS BY SUCH ARTISTS 
AS: 


THAX DOUGLAS 
THE LESSER BIRDS OF PARADISE 
CLYDE FEDERAL 
RANDY 

THE LIKE YOUNG 
BOSCO& JORGE 
CAMERA 
HOLIDAY MUSIC 

NOT AVAILABLE IN STORES! 

Buy at our website or at their shows. 
THANKS! 


http://www.tightshiprecords.com 
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Where to find more information 
about this issue’s features. 


interviewed this issue: 

The Evens 

Pick up Ian and Amy's haunting and beautiful 
debut album from Dischord Records: 
www.dischord.com 

The Soviettes 

The Soviettes keep their fans in the loop at: 
www.thesoviettes.net 

Their newest album, LPIII, is brand new and 
available from the fine folks at Fat Wreck 
Chords: www.fatwreck.com 

Their previous albums (guess what they’re 
called: LP and LPII ) are available from Adeline 
Records: www.adelinerecords.net 

Albert Mudrian 

Choose death with Mudrian through his amaz¬ 
ing history of death metal, Choosing Death, 
available from Feral House Books. 
www.feralhouse.com 

Jennifer Pozner 

Pozner runs the feminist media watchdog group 
Women In Media & News (WIMN), online at: 
www.wimnonline.org 


Mike Patton 

Much of the vast musical output of Mike Patton 
is documented through his label, Ipecac Re¬ 
cords, online at: www.ipecac.com. 

Find out more about the film Patton stars in, 
Firecracker, at: 

www.dikenga.com/films/firecracker/index.htm 


Gogol Bordello 

The chaotic and amazing Gogol Bordello is on¬ 
line at: www.gogolbordello.com 

Their first two albums, Side and Hammer are 
available from Rubric Records: 
www.rubricrecords.com 

Their newest, Gypsy Punks: Assimilation vs. Ad¬ 
aptation, will be available soon from Side One 
Dummy: www.sideonedummy.com 

Cipher 

The revolutionary lyrics and beliefs of Cipher 
continue online at: www.cipheronline.com 

Their new album, Children of God's Fire, is 
available from Uprising Records: 
www.uprisingrecords.com 


articles in this issue 

Afterschool Special 

Hickman High School's "American Roots Music 
Listening Library”—forerunner to the Academy 
of Rock—is online: http://www.columbia.kl2. 
mo. us/h hs/mc/a m roots/a m roots. htm 

Find out more about Hickman High School and 
cheer on the Fightin' Kewpies at: 
www.kewpie.us/hhs/kewp.html 

RAN Takes on an Oily Giant 

The Rainforest Action Network sticks it to the 
proverbial man online at: www.ran.org 

The Coalition for Environmentally Responsible 
Economies is online at: www.ceres.org 

A Moveable Feast 

Find out more about the amazing (and amaz¬ 
ingly tasty) City Farm project at: 
www.resourcecenterchicago.org/70thfarm.html 

“Baghdad. Finished.” 

Author Jeff Severns Guntzel gives his unique take 
on current events in Iraq in the weblog “The For¬ 
est of Things”: 

http://theforestofthings.blogspot.com 
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THE PENETRATORS 
“Basement Anthology 


THE DUANE PETERS GUNFIGHT 
“The Duane Peters Gunfight” 


Thfl-PEftrarBATORS 

8tuSa2HnLNTH0t0GY 


Basement Anthology chronicles this 
criminally overlooked Syracuse bands 
recordings from 1976-1982. Their sound 
was firmly rooted In the tradition of the 
rebellious rock n roll of the 60,s and 
branded with generous amounts of the 
attitude and style that marked the first 
wave of American punk bands. 


Features an OC all-star cast, with 
members of The ULTRAVIRES, SPENT 
IDOLS, The SLEEPERS, The MASONS 
and BLACK LAB, and the result is a a 
six piece posse "punk rock n roll" that 
serves up gut wrenching, saloon 
stomping tunes. 


OUNSIGHT 


SWAM? RECORDS 


BLACK COBRA (COBRA NOIR) 
“Abode Of The Dead” 


HOT SNAKES 
“Peel Sessions 1 


BLACK COBRA has unleashed its fury 
on the dead and the living. Fast and 
heavy, the hammering sound of this 
Canadian band is an assault without 
remorse. Continuing the work that 
previous Canadian hardcore bands 
began more than a decade ago, BLACK 
COBRA combines ferocious live 
performances with unsettling lyrics. 


HOT SNAKES were asked by legendary 
disc jockey John Peel to come into the 
BBC studios at Maida Vale and record a 
session for his radio show. The band 
were to be his last guests, as John Peel 
died on a vacation in Peru a week later. 
Long live Peel! 


SWAMI RECORDS 


CYCLOP MEDIA 


THE GIMMIES 
“Phonic Souls 


THE VACANCY 
“Heart Attack” 


THE GIMMIES bring you 10 songs of 
adrenaline filled punk by way of the 
Motor City that only the Japanese can 
twist into shrapnel like their brethren 
GUITAR WOLF, JET BOY and TEEN- 
GENERATE! Mastered and co-produced 
by Michael Davis of the MC5. 


One of Pittsburgh’s hardest working 
bands, THE VACANCY, proudly present 
their A-F Records debut full-length CD, 
entitled Heart Attack combining their 
punk rock roots with songwriting that 
takes its* cues from influences as varied 
as ANTI-FLAG and Elvis Costello. 


SCOTT DRAKE 
“World’s Strongest Man 


ANTI-FLAG 
“Death Of A Nation 


ANTI-FLAG’s first-ever live DVD, Death 
Of A Nation is a visual chronicle of their 
recent tours across the United States, 
offers a rare glimpse of ANTI-FLAG live, 
as well as unreleased and behind the 
scenes footage. 


Former HUMPERS front man extraordi¬ 
naire, SCOTT DRAKE, combines the 
legendary rock power of THE HUMPERS 
with Scott’s witty lyrics in a pleasure 
filled program of musical mayhem. 


DIONYSUS RECORDS 


EARTHLESS 
“Sonic Prayer” 

A bombastic stew of druggie bass 
drone, pulsating rhythmic sex beats, and 
brain piercing acid flashback guitar 
leads. With Mario R., drummer of 
CLIKATAT IKATOWI and HOT SNAKES, 
Mike E. on bass from ELECTRIC 
NAZARENE, Isaih M. a touring member 
of NEBULA, on guitar, and MATT A. of 
HEROIN on vocals. 


GRAVITY RECORDS 


www.lumberjackmordam.com 
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TALES FROM IRAQ 


MIKE PATTON 


GOGOL BOR 


THE 


EVENS 








































